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THE RELIGION OF THE IRANIAN PEOPLES. 
BY THE LATE ©. P. TIELE, 
(Translated by @, K. Nariman.) 
(Continued from Vol. YX XVII, p. #60.) 
8. Mazda's Satellites, 


LONG side of Mazda in the Gdthas stand a fow heavenly beings, who co-operate with him. 
They are six in number, are closely allied to him, and latterly are placed, together with him, 
as the seven Ameshsa Spoentas at the head of creation divine, 


This term, Amesha Spentas, does not occur in the Géthas proper, bat in other Gathic 
writings. It has been conjectured that in the remotest period they were called Ahuras; bnt 
this has not been proved. Another question is whether, as known to the poets of the Githas, 
they formed a heptade at all. This has been asserted, regard being had to the seven Adityas of 
the Indians, and it has been opined that the worship of seven supreme existences, which we 
encounter in both the kindred races, at least in posterior times, demonstrates the existence of tha 
belief in the epoch, when they had a common habitat. The nameral seven as a sacred figure 
is assuredly old. We have already admitted as mach, but did the Zarathashtrian reformers employ 
it from the first with reference to their divine spirits? This is doubtfal, even of the Adityas; 
and their nomber isin no way fixed and certain, And [ woold certainly call it in as regards 
the spirits, which were latterly definitely named Amesha Spentas, for even in the younger Anesia 
occasionally more than seven are enumerated, One of the poets on one occasion has combined in 
a single strophe all those which subsequently were reckoned among them, and he has, at the same 
time, specially mentioned Spento Mainyush as one of them :—*“ Through Spento Mainyush and 
Vahishtem Mano, through words and deeds springing from Asha may Maada-K bshathra-Armaiti 
Abora give me Haurvatat and Ameretat (health and immortality ),"®° and there is no doubt 
that he meant it to beso, But properly speaking it is eight spirits that are here invoked, for 
Spento Mainyush is clearly distinguished from Mazda Ahura. Then again at least two of the 
epirits, health and immortality, here appear not as personal beings, but as celestial boons. 


Further, Mazda Ahura isin the text united with Khshathra and Armaiti ino trinity, and 
finally, a8 we shall see, Ahura Mazda stood so high above all the rest in the oldest sunonncements, — 
that the idea had not yet suggested itself of placing him on a level with them even as primus inter 
pores, If, therefore, the figure seven was a sacred one to the Eastern Aryana, the fact that the 
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Iranians at a subsequent period applied it to their Amesha Spentas and the Indians to their Adityas 
does not show that originally there were seven of both classes of existences. Geush Urva, Geush 
Tashan, and Atar, the fire-god were also occasionally so named, and in a younger Gathic writing we 
shall find etill more personifications reckoned among them, It is possible that the strophe cited 
above furnished the Zarathnshtrian theologians of the post-Gathiec ages with a means to elevate the 
seven mentioned therein to a special category, the passage being turned into a proof of the new 
tenet, They found seven and not eight beings in it, because to them Spento Mainyosh had long 
become identical with Mazda, 


A pecoliarly intimate relation subsists between Mazda, Vohumano, and Asha Vahisbta. 
There is no question but that they play the principal rile. All the three together are entitled the 
most beneficent, and the most benignant helpers of the human race.“! To them follow Khshathra 
and Armaiti, Farther in the back-ground appear Haurvatat and Ameretat. They are seen much 
Jess frequently as persons, the two last certainly not oftener than Sraosha, who, like another female 
personification, Ashi, figures as the image of Khshathra and Vohumano. Let us first examine the 
special significance of each separately and then their general or cotamon character and the relations 
in which they stand to Mazda, 


Vohumano literally means the good spirit” or the “ good mind,” The poets knew this. 
They seldom employed the term as a fixed proper name; oftener they named the angel, Pahtshtem 
mano, the “best mind.” We may call him the personification of the righteous or pious mind, the 
frame of mind, veracious and pleasing in God's sight. In fact, he approaches nearest to what we 
understand by the Holy Ghost,-- Spento mainyu, indicating something different, though the term is 
mostly so interpreted, Hence the mention of his oracles, his doctrine and his wisdom, With 
Aramaiti he brings Mazda's revelations to Zarathashtra. But reference is mostly made to his 
actions and his energy, by which he helps on the growth of Mazda's domination, so that we may 
even say that he actually gives the sovereignty to bim.@ 


As a person he is characterised above all by his right manly quality of virfus or bunaratal.4 
He is the cherisher arid heavenly representative of all beings, especially of men, and of the order of 
the pious on earth, who bear his device or mark (jradakAshia ), I should not be surprised if he 
were the Manu transformed by speculation, — the first father of our race among the Eastern Aryans, 
perhaps also among the Ol Aryans, who left behind but feeble traces in the Zarathushtrian dogma — 
a personified religious-ethical idea, consequently, superposed on an original national hero. 


Asha, 


Asha is common to the Zarathushtrian and the Vedio religions, It is the same word as the 
Vedic ria, being equally derived from the Aryan arfa, and is not essentially different from it in 
signification, Only the Indians have not personified him, as the Iranians have, The concept is, 
therefore, an old one, originally non:Zarathnshtrian, but adopted by it, as being very appropriate. 
Or better, it so dominated the original Aryan faith that it asserted itself in the religions sprung from 
it, how divergent soever they otherwise were. 


EE SS 


1 Toma 24,9. 

 Yarna 45, 0 and 20,6, I derive Vafush from vep, to weave, and net from cap, to throw. 

“ Yara 43, 11, Yara 40, §. Yorme 45,7, Fara i, 10-11. Ferma 43, 16. Tams 45, 4, canghewh 
vereryahto manangho, the very active Vobumano. Yarne 45,8. Fama 30, 8. Fama dl, 6, Yama 51, 21, the 
Ehshatthrem created by Vohomano. 


@ Toma 50, 6. 4 Gafiac viepao, Fagna 34, 3. @ Fanghewh hacr thwat mananghe. Yama tt, 0. 
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There can be little esas regarding the iganiens of thig partousticesion and vet it is 
impossible to express it in one word, Some translate it as “ purity’; others, following Plutarelt, 
fee “truth "init, Neither of these is incorrect, but both are imperfect equivalents and to ne last 
word we attach a different senso, The base-idea is that of being “ fitted to"’ or “ proper”, and 
thus it indicates “to establish or to consolidate,” Hence asta or ria is that which is befitting, 
coming, proper as well as what is determined, regulated, legitimate, righteous, Among the Indians, 
os wellas the Iranians, the term is employed, in the first instance, with reference to sacrifice and the 
cult, and so we may probably translate it by “pious.” But it ia by no means limited to piety, Tt 
comprehends all that we understand by “ divine order of the world,” especially the moral order, Tt 
embraces all the duties of man in general and his obligations to the heavenly puwers in particolar. 


As arale we shall translate the substantive by “uprightness"’ or“ order,” the adjective by 
“righteous” or “ pious,” and also differently, where the sense requires it, but not without, at the. 
saine time, calling attention to the original word, 


Ashathen, or, as his full name rons, Asha Vahishta, is, as a personification of all that is datiful 
and golfearing, the controller of divine lawa ond the prime factor or personage in the enlt, The 
conduct of religious operations devolves on him, Longevity is attained by the practice of 
“ Vohumano's order,” which obviously is an allusion to the everyday cult. He is called the “ order 
incatuste "—astacaf ashem,£" And when the seer aska : —“ This [ inquire of Thee, tell me aright, 
Ahura, how shall I pray with a prayer worthy of Thee ?”, he follows it up by the supplication :— 
“May friendly succour be Vouchsafed us through Asha, when he comes to us with the Good Mind 
(Vohu Mano)."" 


No morvel that, as the representative of the sacrificial service to which the Aryan ascribes sach 
terrible potency and such rich blessings, he is the most powerfal foe of the Druksh, who destroys 
his settlements. Her strength however does not avail her much against him, She will have to 
surrender hetself into his hands and he will completely overthrow her, ere the renovation or the 
resurrection of the world.” 


Finally, as such, he is connected with Aramaiti, who, ag we ehall seo, is his complement with 
Haurvatat and Ameretat, who, ns will also be shown, are represented by the two most important 
offerings, and above all with the fire, whose genius he himself becomes at a later stage’? 


As the concept of Asha, so also was the worship of fira an heritage from the earligr times to 
the Aarathashtrian reformers, a bequest which they would tio forego, but piously preserved, To the 
fire must be brought the offering of worship. It comes to the pious, strong in Asha and with the 
strength of Vohumano, It is his wgis against the wicked glance of the vindictive, and belongs to 
Mazda, who, with it and with his mind or spirit, supports Asha”! 

Along with the worship of fire, has an old system of ordeal or divino judgment remaine| 
imbeded in the Mazdayasnian faith? At all eventa it has, according to the tradition, It is related 
that the celebrated Atarpad Mahrespand subjected Limseli to's glorions ordeal of fire and vindicated 
the Zarathushtrian faith in the reign of Shahpahr Il. Molten lewl was poured on the chest, if it 
did no harm, it established the truth of the doctrine and the claim to apoatleship. According 
to several exegotes, the Gdthas refer to it in many places and the pioneers of the Zarathushtrian 
precepts are said to have put their antagonists to shame by successfully issuing out of trials by 
fire. Others are of the view that, in the passiges in question, the last jodgment is referred to when 
all will be purified by fire, the wicked suffering tortures and the good experiencing an agreeable 

Fame 83,34. Yana 43,2, 15- Ty he Yama 44, 16. 
© Tuena 30,8, Abora rules over those who deliver the Druksh into the hands of Asha. In 4), 1, T translate 
grihas by settlements and not by *' weeen ' on does Goldner, for it is not clear to me what could be the moaning of 
aa , 
saan a 610, Yara 31, 6, mathrem yim Agurcatafo ashatya amersintasheha, Yasna 31,4 and Tama 39, 
8, wher? utvazishia is one of the sacred fires. 
1) Fama 43, 0;43, 4; 48,7, thealmat atiraghaha manonjhasicha, 
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warmth, .I am convinced, however, that this dogma is to be found only as a germ in the Gifhas, 
When they speak of a definite decisive division of two parties, or contonding sections, they merely 
indicate the struggle between the Mazdaynsnians and the Devayasnians. The eschatological 
dedaction is a later thought. It is possible that men were willing to decide the contest by an appenl 
to the test of fire, for there is the unmistakable mention of Mazda's hot red fire, ns well as of lis 
spirit. It is also possible to construe this only a9 figurative language, employed by the poets, 
or at least to look upon it as we do on the encounter of Elijah and the prophets of Baal on Mount 
Carmel, In any case this barbarous animistic usage did not belong to the Zarathushtrian canon. 
It was a survival which was still tolerated.” 


Ehishathra is at once the sovereignty of Mazda in the abstract and his empire, which is celestial 
as well as terrestrial, The things celestial are delineated in vivid coloars. Even prior to thecreation, 
this dominion belonged to Mazda Ahora, Asha and Aramaiti, It is indestructible, There is there 
reverence for perfection, and forgiveness-of sins, There also live the supreme spirits. It is also 
known aa Khshathrem Vairim, the desiralle dominion, the most advantageous portion, the best lot. 
The pious long for it, and as their rewagd for their prayers addressed to the Deity, they hope for 
a share in it to their eternal beatitade?# On the carth it appears as the domination of the good 
spirit, from which hia blessings cmanagp, in which, Asha with Armaiti, f.e., the worship of God 
with active life (or as we would say pfilyer and work) floarish, and in which Mazia graciously 
promotes trae life. If itis stated that ‘Mazda created Asha out of or by himself, but that he bad 
Khahathra brought to light by means of Volhumano, then we must think of the kingdom of heaven 
on earth, which is a production of the good spirit. How far are we still from that posterior 
doctrine, which makes of Khsbathra Vairya a genins of metal, a god of riches ? 


Aramati, 


Aramati, still so named by the poste of the Gathas, and corrupted subsequently into Armaiti, 
is an old Eastern Aryan goddess, who was received from the first into the Aarathushirian system, 
and oceura sometimes in the Feda. Here she is far from occupying the place of importance, which 
ia’ assigned to rta. On the other hand, she plays an important rile in the Avesta, and is scarcely 
jess adored than Asha, with whom she is often conjoined, Pintarch calls her the crestor of wisdom 
and this she is, according to the tradition, as she also is the guardian spirit, or deity, of the earth. 
Strange a3 the anion of these two may appear, it dates from a distant past and is to be met with 
equally among the Indians and the Iranians. Besides, it is by no means inexplicable, neither does 
it conflict with the signification of the name, Aramati indicates the solicitous, the good Mother 
Karth, who considers what is salatary for her children and is accordingly ever denominated the 
beneficent. 





72 According to Geldner, and in his footsteps Jackson (Dexrenbergers Beitrag, xiv, 15 1, aud" A Hymn of 
Toroaster,’ respectively), there ia no reference to divine judgment or a decision in strophe 8 of Yanna 31. They 
constrye raua in tho dualor inthe plaral, occurring in Faria 91,18 in 47;6 and in 51; 9 not as two rival or 
contending pertics, but rariously as “ the two helpera of Marda," a3 “the spirit and fire," os“ the Sire ood lead,” 
aod as” Mithra ond Rashnu.”* Iam not satisfied with this explanation. : 

Also Korn in a private communication is of opinion that rana can have no meaning, but the one given above. 
He assigns heroto Ash the narrow sense of oath, if not divine judgment, and that corresponds to the meauing of the 
word in the Ossetian, Armenian and Blar languages. 

1? Jasna Sl, 12 and 4, bagem aibibaigishiem, Yorna 25, 3. ™ Forme §1,21;50,8 ; 38,.15, 14; 4,4. 

78 The qqulovplor cog¢ids of Plutarch corresponds to Neriosengh's translation sampurnamanam. Ho also 
explains her as prifAcipall, lord of theearth. As Spiegel observes (Eroniche Alterthumekunde, 11, 23), Sayana 
explains Rig Veda, rii, 96, 6 and 42,3 by hhumih, thoearth. This, howover, ia usually objected to, aa incorrect. Hat 
i¢ ie better than Grasaman’s translation “ di andach{agotlin,” and the explanation of Berguigne, who would make 
of her a personification of prayer (Relizion Fediqua, 1,820 ewire and III, 243), in whioh there in only relative truth, 
Also Rig Feda, V, 43, 0, brings ber in connection with la: — omhim aremalim fiam derim—riqiiam | in Hig Feda, 
ril, 93,8, she is invoked slong with Pushan, the god of hushandmen, Bhaga, the god of fortune, and Porandhi, 
the dispenucr of superabuncance, which ie altogether in keeping with her character as a benevolent ear th-goddcsay 
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How the reformers were able to adopt this Aryan divinity into their system, while they 
rejected all the other popular gods becomes clear, a3 soon ag we reflect that the fostering of 
agriculture went hand in hand with religion and constituted such an important part of their work 
of reform. She is therefore actually represented as the guardian deity of the husbandman, 
A daoghter of Ahura Mazda, who belonged to Gensh Tashan and lived with her in her divine company, 
was allowed by the Deity her choice as to whom she would take under her protection on earth, 
whether her protégé was to be a husbandman ora non-ngriculturist. She elected the industrious 
tiller of the soil, the pioas lord who advances the good Spirit, and consequently her followers, 
mast, when the false and the trae preachers come to them, always make investigations to find out on 
which side lies the Lie. Her activity, so rans another passage, is manifested in manual labour, in 
eontradistinction to the expressions of Vohnmano, which are prodneed by the mouth and the tongue, 
With ber comes the true sovereignty, which aeenres a good dwelling place, fosters tillage and 
thereby disables the bloodthirsty fiend, By means of wisdom, good words and deeds one becomes 
a beneficent follower of Aramati, 


And finally this last significance of the ancient goddess explains why she hasalways been united 
with Asha, with whom she progresses together, whose creation and seat she is called, and how reforence 
is made to her own asia, which one mast study well in ordor to enter the kingdom of Mazda. 
Asha ia the informing concept of all religiona and ethical obligations, as preseribed by the 
Zarathushtrian doctrine, Wherever she ls regarded, settled mode of life prospers. The well sewn 
earth is the creation and the seat of this religion, and to eultivate the land is o religions dnty- 
Hence the older mythical character of. the deity is also well manifested in the Zarsthushtrian 


Bat of yore she had another phase still, which made her a sort of dependent of Asha, for 
Aramati can also mean “the right prayer, the right pions thought,” which could belp make her 
a genius of piety, This is not her only significance, as is usually supposed, though there are isolated 
passages in which she appears so to have been comprehended. When her sacrifices are spoken of, 
sacrifices with which Mazda is glorified, or her prayers and blessings, then this sense appears to be 
the most suitable. Yet, a3 said above, such are stray passages, for when it is said she instructs 
Zorathushtra in the ordinance of the infallible wisdom of Mazda, or brings to the Prophet, along 
with Vohu Mano, Mazda's revelation, that ean be applicable to her only in ber capacity of the 
guardian deity of the hustandman and the patron saint of settled life, 


Haurvatat and Ameretat. 





Indissolubly united are Haarvatat and Ameretat, perfect well-being, or sanity and immortal. 
ity :—two conevpts, which the Veda and the Avesta share in common, but which, however, in the 
Avesia have been transformed into spirits and united into a Dnality, It seema that their personi- 
fications in the G@thas took place in their incipient stage. At any rate, they play a subordinate rile 
and seldom appear independently, More often the words occur in their ordinary significance 
without any personification. For instance, they are even called ** the food of Mazda,” which, he, in 
his kingdom, by which is meant here the kingdom of heaven, bestows on the pious, after having 
conferred on them bere below strength and endurance. For strength aud endurance are the earthly 
blessings, which correspond to the heavenly Aaurpatat and ameretat, As personal spirits, both 
belonged, at least at thia time, to the enlt, Their mantira is joined with that of Asha. They 
promise the priestly singers their reward, namely, steods and camels; and next to endurance, 
which is the gift of Ameretat, wa have mention of the draona, that is to say, the sacrificial cake of 
Hourvatat. Ameretat here fully oceapies the place of Haoma, so that we might hazard: the 
conjectare that, in the cult of the Githas, it was turned into the drink of deathlessnezs, 
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Even Sraosha, a word which several times is employed in its ordinary connotation of obedience, 
occupies but a very modest place as a genius in the Gathas, He is a messenger between the 
terrestrial and the celestial worlds, is despatched by Mazda with Vohu Mano to his favourites, 
\listributes together with Asbi, the bestower of ‘riches, blessings among men, leads the pious on to 
the eternal domains of the beneficent Spirit along paths, which, starting from righteousness, conduct 
to the seat, where is Mazda Abura enthroned, and he is even called “the Way to Godhead.” 
Sraosha seems to have been in the beginning only « clearly defined heavenly figare, and to have 
acquired only at a later period great importance as the representative of divine revelation. 

Airema. 

The Aryan god Aryaman, in the Feda the companion of Varuna and Mitra, retained his 
place of hononr also with the Zarathushtrians. At least they recognise s genius in whom he is 
concealed, Airema Ishyo, the desired friend, In one of the oldest prayers, which bears his name, 
the wish is expressed that he might come in order to delight the men and women of Zarathoshtra 


by his presence, to which is joimed another prayer that Mazda may shower his blessings upon those 
who deserve them through righteousness. 


These are the higher beings who were obviously acknowledged in the most ancient 
¥arathushtrian doctrine and who were revered by the early order, Partly deities of an earlier epoch, 
but afterwards substantially modified and reduced to harmony with the principles of the new 
teachings. Properly speaking they are none of them gods at all, with the single exception of 
Muda Ahura, Most of these figures are more personifications than persons; in fact are neither 
more nor leas than concepts appearing in the shape of divine beings whose real significance 
was neverthelesa perfectly clear, Hore and there they occur as mere manifestations of the existence 
of the supreme Deity, the effectuation of His spirit, 


Some times two of them, aa a rule the two that ore pre-eminent, Voha Mano and Asha, are 
united to Mazda in an almost indissoluble Trinity, Asha’s will is in the most complete accord with 
Mazda's. Later on this is said of all the seven Amesha Spentas, That early in this period the 
seven were known as closely combined and elevated to higher rank than other Yazatas cannot be 
proved. On the contrary Sraosha, Geush Tashan, Aryaman, but above all the first, are held in no 
less esteem than, for instance, Haurvatat and Ameretat. And, however hostile the new preach- 
ing was to the Tyera worship, that it had its roots in the elder faith, and that it was a reforma- 
tion of it, is evident from the harmony between Mazda Ahora and Varna, and the conservation of 
the older gods, after peculiar modifications, such as Aramati and Aryaman, and the ancient 
prevailing beliefs, such as those in Asha and Ameretat, and from other circumstances to which we 
shall refer further on. 


One of the most important features of this reform is the tendency it shows to 
Monotheism. ‘Too little valae has been hitherto attached to the fact that even the most exalted 
celestial beings stand by no means on the eame footing with Mazda. He alone is properly God, 
of whose being created ot born there is no mention anywhere, except in an heretical doctrine 
promulgated centuries later, The rest of the spirits are all created or have come te birth. Thoy 
are the creatures or the progeny of Mazda, and by consequence distinct from him, not only in rank, 
but in their very essence, Asa matter of fact, as well as in actual practice, the systom 
of Zarathushtrian religion in its most ancient form known to us was monotheistic. 
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ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE NELLORE DISTRICT. 
BY V, VENEAYYA, M. A, RAI BAHADUR, 
(Continued from Vol, XXXVII., p. 357.) 
The Feudatory Families, 


This is the main thread of the history of the Nellore District until the close of the first quarter 
of the 14th century A. D.. Before continuing the narrative we must attempt a briof surrey of the 
various feudatory families that sprang into existence in the Nellore District on the first sign of 

: weakness of the imperial Chijas. With the Velaninda chiels whe 

attains a had their capital at Tsandayélu in the Guntar District’ we are not 
much concerned, though a few inscriptions of the family have been found in the extreme north of 
Nellore, The family has already been mentioned incidentally in this paper more than onee, It is 
enongh here to remark that though they belonged to the fourth or Siidra caste, they based their 
claim to dominion on the gervices which they had rendered to the Eastern Chalukya kine 
Vimaladitya™ and to prince Vira-Chéda™ one of the vieeroys of Véiyi during the reign of 
Kulittaiga I. The last named king is also said to have adopted a Velanindu chief as his son. 
Subsequently, the membera of the family expanded their dominions and occupied a considerable 
portion of the provinee of VEngi. Kuléttungs-Rajéodra is the only chief represented in the 
Nellore volame (Q. 59, 0. 60, and D. 45), He was a fondatory of the Eastern Chalakya 
Rajaraja If. in A. D. 1167-68, 





The Chéja king Parduteka I. claims to have conquered the Vaidumbas, Several inscriptions of 

: this family bave been found in the Cuddapah District2? Members 

The Varoumbas. of the Vaidumba family figure as feudatories of the Rashtrakiita 

Krishna IL. in his inscriptions found at Tirakkdvaldr in the South Arcot Distriet.2 Subsequently, 

they appear to have transferred their allegiance to the Cholas.% A few later Vaidambas seem 

to have held some authority in the sonth of Nellore, originally as Chila feudatories (G, 61, 

G, 88, N. G6 and 8.8), Rajéndra-Chola-Vaidamba-Mahiirija (5,8) was evidently the fendatory 
a Telagu-Chida chief, whose name is not preserved in full, 


The family whose history i# more complicated is that which, on a former occasion” I styled 

the Telugn-Chidas, The nau does not seem to be inappropriate, 

The Telagu-Chojes. becanse thea: Chidas appear to have extended their dominions 

over a considerable portion of the Telugu country, Almost all the known branches of the family 
trace their origin to the mythical Chéls king Karikila mentioned in Tamil litéfature, This fact 
proves that Karikala and hig achievements were well known in the Telugu country, if it cannot 
be taken to show that bis dominions extended thither, In support of this conclusion may be 
alduced the existence of a Ché|s principality in the southern part of the Kurnool District in the 
8th century A. D., the rolers of which claimed to be descended from Karikala and to be born 





1 Ep. Jad, Vol. VI, p. 254. 

™ [bid,, Vol. TV, p. 34. Vimaliditya gare them the tract of country round Guiivida. 

% Ibid, p36. Virn-Chija is eaid to havo given them the country between the Krishn’i and Gédivarl rivers. 
See my <fnnual Report on Epigraphy for 1905-04, Part [1], para. 52, 

= Fp, Jnd., Vol. VII, pp, 142—4. ® Sowth-Ind. Inecrs., Vol. II, pp, lit-7, 
@ Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1899-1900, paragraphs 44—S4, 
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in the Solar race and the Kadyapa-gétra2! The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang, who travelled in 

India in the 7th century A. D, refers to a Chila kingdom in the 

Hiuen Teiang’s Chu-li-ye. same locality? It has, therefore, to be concluded that more thaa 

a century before the Chojas of the Tamil country became dominant in Bouthern India, there was 

a Chéla kingdom comprising the southern portion of Kurnool, and the northern part of OCnuddapah. 

With this principality and its history we are not at present concerned. Its existence has, however, 

to be noticed, because the Chédas with whom we have to deal must have had some connection with 
the former*? At any rate, they claim no relationship with the Chélss of Tanjore.™ 


Of the Telugu-Chidas I noticed three branches in the Annual Report on Epigraphy for 
1899-1900, One of them seems to have settled down in the modern Guntor District with Konidona 
(the ancient Kotyadopa) near Narasaraopet as its capital. Dasavarman, the earliest known 
member of this branch claims to have conquered Pakaolidu and to bave ruled at Pottapi*!,a name 
which is associated with the surnames of a large number of Telugu-Chida chiels. Kandukira in 
Pakaniidu also seems to have been the capital st some time or other. The early history of these chiels 
is obscure and the circumstances which led to their scquiring domimion are nowhere set forth. But 
towards the close of the reign of the Chalukya-Chéla emperor Kuléttuiga I. some disturbances 
hitherto unexplained appear to have taken place in the province of VEngt2* The Chola of the 
Telugu country whom we found in possession of a kingdom in the 7th and 8th centuries must have 
sunk into comparative insignificance during the encceeding three centuries and were probably looking 
for an opportunity to acquire dominion and reassert their power. The disturbance in Veigl might have 
afforded them the requisite opportunity, The earliest"? inscription of the Telngu-Chédas is dated in 

A, 2D. 1106-07 during the reign of Ballaya-Ohidadéva Mabiraja® 

The Teluge-Chdjas of Kopidena, - 4) 6 | Next came Pottapi-Kimadéva Chida-Maharaja” and 
Karikala-Chéda-Mahirija who were fendatories of Kuldttupge I. and whose inscriptions have been 
found at Tripurintakam in the Kurnool District. D, 48 and D. 49 introduce Ballichdda-Mahirdja 
(or Ballibhipalake), on of Kima, grandson of Vek and great-grandson of Pottapi-Nanni- 
Chida4! ‘The dates of Ballichida are Baka-Satvat 1067 and 1088 corresponding to A, D. 1144-45 


1 Seo my Anawal Report on Epigraphy for 1#H-05, Part II, parus. 6 and 6. 

This reference was first notioed by mein an article contributed to the Madras Christian College Magazine 
for 1893 ( Vol. XI, p. 234, note) and pointed out independently by Mr. V. A. Smith in hia Early History of India, 
eccond edition, p. 417. | 

#9 In his volume of Tumkur inscriptions, Epigraphia Carnalica, Vol. XIT, p. 7, Mr. Rico refers to cortain 
Chila records from the country round Hémévati {in the Anantapur District) and Niqugal, Thoso he nasigna 
to the middle of the 8th omntory A. D. 

™ The title “lord of the city of Uriyfir” is borne by many of them and would show that they claimed 
descont, not from the Chijas of Tanjoro, but from the earlier Chijas who had their oapital at Upaiyitr, 

* Pottapi is perhaps identical with Potapi near Tongootoor in the Pullampet tAluk of the Cuddapab District ; 


ace my Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1907-08, Part il, paragraph 79. 
% The frequent change of viseroys ( Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, p. S34 ) and the alloged adoption of a Velaninjn chiof 
asson by Kuléttoircs 1. are facta which are at present inexplicable on any other supposition. 


1 If the date assigned by the editors to P. 72 be correct, the history of the family would be carried to a atill 
earlier period. The inseriptions of this branch aa well as the Telugu records of the southern branch open with 
a Sanakyit passage, the first words of which are charaqe-sorirwla-rihala-vibichana, 

 Porhaps this ia the same as the Chdjaballayachi]a on p. 18 of the Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1800-1900. 

* Porhaps identical with Kima who married Sriyidévi and whose date is Baka-Sachvat 1050 ( ibid.), 

® Annual Repert on Epigraphy for 1005-06, Part I], paragraph 4. 


4 Their ancestry might be mada to agree with that quoted in the two precoding notes only on the supposition 
that Kima had two sons and that Veaks was another name of ChijaballayachMa, 
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and 1165-66.2 Ballichdda does not acknowledye the overlordship of the reigning Eastern 
Chalukya kings Kulittniga If. ond Rajarija IT, But another Telagu-Chida chief who was 
a& cootemporary of Ballichida, riz. Tribhuranamalladéva-Chdamaharaja was actually an Eastern 
Chalukya feudatory in A. D. 1147-48 (OQ. 142), He probably built the Kadgava temple at Koyidena. 
In A.D. 1152-53 (0, 19) he seems to have been a seun-independent raler of Kammanindu! In 
A.D. 1226-27 Mallid@va-Chédamalarija** of the same family appears to have been governing 
Kammanindu (0.17). D. 28 dated in A. D, 1254-55 iutrodaces Haridéva4.Chédamahir ja who 
might have been a Kikatlya feudatory, On the same day® Gaigayasahani, another Kakatiya 
fendatory, already known from the Tripurintakam inscriptions”? made a grant at the same village, 
ws. Gatgavaram in the Daréi division (WD. 25).4 (Sifgajyadéva Gadidéva Chéda-Muhdraja, who 
was a fendatory of Rudramahiraja and for whose morit a grant was made in A. D, 1267-68 (D. 24 
must also have belonged to the Telugu-Chida family, though it does mot appear how he was 
connected with the other members who have been already mentioned. 
Another branch of the Telugu-Chidas is represented by the inscriptions of tho scathern 
| #13 taluks of the Nellore District, The capital of this family appears 
Sr Sh po ates Bye oc to have been Nellore. They were, accordingly, more in touch with 
the Chija kings whom they generally acknowledged as their overlords. Some of these chiefa 
Sppear to have carried their arms as far south a3, Conjceveram. In the temple of Conjeeveram as 
well as in the North Arcot and Chinglepat districts, a large number of inscriptions of this branch, 
have been found. One of its members waa also a puuron of Telugw literature, 
The carliest members of this branch were Madhurintaka Po ttapi-Chila and Tilaiga-Vidya.” 
OF the former it is said that he acquired the name Madhurdntake by conquering Madura and 
Pottapi-Chola by founding in the Andhra country the town of Pottapi, Tiltiga-Vidya is reported 
to have erected a pillar of victory with a figure of Gnurada at the top at a place called Ujyapuri,% 
The time when these two fourished ig not known. But as the latter is said to have been born in 
the race of the other, the interval of time between the two most be considerable, The first five 
kings of the family®! mentioned in inscriptions from the Tamil country are not represented in the 
«©, 08 dated in Saka-Samral 179A. D. 1156-57 meations cz generations, vir, RAjamablndra-Potapi-Chida : 
his father SGraparaju ; his father Nauni-Chida ; his father Kalptra] Vaiikya ; his father Balleraju; and hia father 
Chiigi-Vaikana of the Solar race, There ia nothing in the inseription to show that these chiofs enjoyed any 
dominicn. They might have been private individuals who boasted of some remote connection with the Telugu- 
Chess, Tf this be the oa, the origin of the Telugu-Ch'fa family is carried to a poried anterior to the oldest 
hitherto discovered record of the family, D. 35 dated in A.D, 116%-37 raaorda m gift for the merit of the 
Mahdmandal‘icore Patuttidtva-Chijamah&rkja, who might be  looal ehief, though it is dowbtfal if he had any- 
thing to do with the family of which we ara now 4 ; 
“ See also the dunual Report on Epigraphy for 1809-1000, para. 47. The name of the chief is net preserved in 
fall in O. 19, as the stone seoma to be built into a tank-bond. O, 120 also belongs to the Telagu-Ch ily. 
But as itis very badly damaged, neither the king's vaine nor the Haka dite in certain, 















A close examination of the impression makes me think that the reading Ghadiléva is not unlikely, 

“ The details of date are the same in TD. 24 and D, 25, 

" donwal Report on Epigraphy for 1005-03, Part Ii, paragraph 44. 

“ A later Kikatlya feudatory was Chijamalidéya-Mahdriju, who, in A, Tb. 1291-92, made o grant fo- the merit of 
Patiparadra (D.6). To jndge from the name ho might hava been w Telngu-Chéda. Other inscriptions. which 
Mallid?va-Chijamahiraja; ©. 117, where the King’s name is only partially preserred : O. 91, dated dering the reign 
af Jaga(dobbe jgapda Ujrala-Chija-Ha{llnya-Chidamahirijn : and 0.125, where the king’s name cannot be mado 
omtin full from the impression, As lite as the 15th century A. D. there was o chief who boasted of having 


” The detaila which follow are taken from Lr. Liiders’ paper in the Eipigraphia Indica, Vol. VIE. 

** Dr, Liders identifies this place with Ojtpuram or Ujjapnram, 18 miles east-south-east of Ko[ligAl da the 
Coimbatore District, There is, however, a place now known as Uistr in the Sdldrpet Division of the Nellore Dis- 
trict. The village is called Ushohiy dr in o Tamil inscription found at the place (9.19). 

Oe ee neka-Chijs family who were contemporaries of the Chia kings Vikrama-Chija and Katb- 
tttnga IT are mentioned in inscriptions from Nandalir in the Cuddapah District; see my Annual Heport on 
Epigraphy for 1007-8, Part I], paragraph 73, 
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eee 
Nellore volume. These are Siddhi, his younger brother Betta I. and the latter’s sons, Dayabhima, 
Nallasiddhi, and Erasiddhi. Of these, Nallasiddhi is gaid to have taken Kafichi. If there be any 
truth in this, it may be that the event took place prior to the reign of the Chéla king Kulittniga 
IL The cavture of Katchiand the victorious entry into the city mentioned in some of the 
inscriptions of Kuléttuiga I1L.,™ may, in that event, refer to his reevvering it from Nallasiddhi or 
from his successor. 

The earliest inscription of the branch in the volume before us ts dated daring the reign of the 
ChéJa king Kulittuiga ILL. ( N. £0) and in Baica-Sammvat 1112 corresponding to A, D, 1189-90. 
It records a gift to a temple at Nellir afias Vikramasimhaparam by a chief who is called Siddhi in 
the Sanskrit portion and whose name is not fally preserved in the Tamil portion. Perhaps he was 
calied Madurantaka-Pottapichéla-Manmasiddha** No records of Betta If., who is eaid to have 
resigned the kingdom in favonr of his younger brother™, ary found in Nellore, Tammusiddhi (KY. 
39, N. 72, and N. 75)is represented as a fendatory of Kulottonga LL. in an inscription of his 26th 
year= A. D. 1203-04 (N. 72). Here the former iy called M. P. alfas Tammosiddhi. His records 
have been found at Conjeeveram, Tiravorriydr and Tirappasir in the Chingleput Vistrict and 
Tiravalaigidu in the North Arcot District. From the Conjeeveram inscription we learn that he was 
the son of Gandagépala (which was evidently another name of Erasiddhi) by Sridévi and younger 
brother of Manmasiddhi# and that he“ pe-formed his anointment to universal sovereignty in the 
town of Nelldr.”*? His dates found in the Tamil country range from Saka-Samvat 1127 to 
1129= A. D. 1205-06 w 1207-08. Then came M. P. alias Nallasiddharasa who was probably 
ruling at Nellore ( N. 55 )." Ile seems to have been a fendatory of Kul6ttaiga IL]. from the 27th 
to S5th year of his reign (G. 34, N. 67 and A, 18) and had a son named Pettarase or Bettarasa 
(G.76). M.-P. Pettarasa mentioned in N. 111 with the date A. D. 1213-4 has probably to be 
identified with thia Pettarasa, [tis not ualikely that bis father Nallnsiddharasa ts the same. as the 
Bhujabalavira-Nallasiddanadéva-Chogamahiiraja ( B36), Bhujabala[vira]-Nallasiddanadéva-Choda- 
mabéraja (G. 1) and Vira-Nallasiddanadéva-Chbdamahiraja (KV.13).@ The last boasts of having 
luvied tribute from (the ruler of) Kanchi. The relationship, if any, which this Nallasiddba®' bore to 
‘Tammausiddhi, is notexplained, As the former appears to have been a contemporary of Kulittuiga 
IIL. from his 27th to 35th year, it is clear that he must have come alter Tammusiddhi.= The 
contemporary of Rajarija ILL. was apparently M. I’. alias Erasiddha™ (R. 38, V. 10, and G. 59) or 
FW Bhanaasiddhi and Tammanddbl, sous of Brasiddhi, were feudatories of Kuldttuiga TIL. as will be pointed ot 
in the next paragraph, 

33 See my Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1006-5, Part IL, paragraph 19. : 

M In o Tamil fragment found ia the town of Nellore (N. 52) mantion is made of [ Madurf)jutaka-Pottap( pi 
Chéi[a alas Manumadit{taradar), 

53 Ep. Jnd,, Wol. Vil, p. 122. . 

38 Feom KV. 89 tho editors of tho Nellore volume bare made out that Nallasiddhi was the elder brother of 
Tammasiddh), Other inscriptions of the family hitherts known montion two elder brothers of Tammnsiddhi, tis. 
Manmasiddhi and Betta IL. of whom the latter did not reign, The impression of KV, 30 found in the collection 
made over to me by Mr. Batterworth ia indistinet ab the end of line 13 where the editora read tatradain-Nalleo and 
lam therefore unable to doaide if this is tbo correct reading or if it hes to be tatredela+Manmae, 

ot fbi, p. 155, 

[he inscription ia mutilated and the date is lost. ) 

s? (}. 83, dated during the Mth year of Tribhavanariradéva, i. ¢. Kulittaiga IT. mentions Siddarasa, eon of 
Peddarasa, who probably belonged to the NAga family (see below). Siddarasa’s elder sister is anid to have married 

M. P. Manmasi A 

6? Jn this inscription, two sons of bis scem to be mentioned, vis, Manmasiddba and [A)ttiga, 

«® KR, 46, which professes to be dated in Sake-Sashyat 1180, the cyclic year Kilayukta, mentions Nelliri- 
Nalasiddiraju, who invaded Yarragaddaphdu in connection with the grazing of cattle, Thesame story « clecwhere 
tobi of Siddirkju of Nellore who is anid to have fought against the combined troops of Kéjamarije of Yarraga)da and 
of the Padmaniyaka who was ruling Palued. 

2 The provisional geneningy given on p, 18 of my naval Report for 1699-1000 scoms now to be confirmed by 
e-cords of the family found at Nondalir in the Cuddapab District ; «c2 my Animal Report on Epigraphy for 1997-4, 
Part If, paragraph 74, In the former, Diyabhima,son of Botta L., appears ta have been called after his grandfather 
@bo would in that case be identical with No. (1) Déyabbloa of the Nancalir inscription. 

© This Erasiddha must be different frown and later than his nameske who was the father of Tammusiddbi, 
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Bhujabulavira-E rasiddanaddva-Chadamaharaja, who boasts of hayiog levied tribute from the ruler of 
Kajichi (A.38). He is also mentioned in R. 37, V. 7, and G. 59,4 

The next chief whom we have to consider ia Tirukilstid@va who seems to have been a feadatory 
of Kulittuiga (IT, He figures first in = record of the [S]lst year of Kulittniga IL. where he is 
called M, P. alias Tirakkilattidéva (N. 101), The same name oceura in KR. 66, datel in the 
$7th year of Kuldttuhga-Chiladava, He is also called Ché]a-Tikka-nyipati and Chila-Tirnkilattidéva 
(KR. 8), son of Manumadgittaragar® and Bhajabalavira-Tikakaladéva-Chddamahiraja (BR. 47). 


KR. 29, which is dated im Saka-Saihvat 1137, the Sakla saibvatsara apparently belongs to him, 
Hore he is called Tirukiltidéva-Chéda-Mahiraja. GanJagipila-Tirakdladéva (or M. P. Ganda. 
gopala Tiru[kkalat]tidévan ),@ whose dates range from Saka-Samvat 1150 (KV. 38) to 1158 
( R..G5.), appears to be different from the abovementioned chief, He was a fendatory of the Chala, 
King Réjarija ILL. (3.12 and G. 60), KV.45 probably belongs to his reign. Prom the Telugu 
Nireachanditarardmdyapamu we know that Tikka-uripati (or ChSda-Tikka), son of Manmasiddha, 
Coated Kargitaks Somééa (4, ¢ the Hoysaji king Vira-Siméivara), Sambuvariya and other 
enemies, established the Ohdja king on his throne and tn consequence assumed the title CAéla- 
sthdpandchdrya, Though we cannot be quite sure at present how many chiefs there were who bore 
the name Chila-Tikka or Tirnkkalattidérva (or if there was only one who reigned a pretty long time 
at Conjesreram and who slightly altered his name daring the later portion of his life’) wa have to 
identify the Tikka-nripati of the Nirvachanéttarardndyanamu with the ChJa-Tikka-nripati, son of 
Manumasgittaraéar, mentioned above. K, 39 which scoms to be dated in A. D. BISS-£6 rhentiona tive 
Mahidmandalticara M. P, [alias) Tilakandriyann [ Mann }madittaragan. 

Next came Allu Tirukilatidéva-Mahirija who was raling at Kancbt and who had a maternal 
uncle (or father-in-law) called Tirnkiladéva-Mahir aja (A. 7), The prefix allu was Ssidentlgimaaed 
to the former to distingaish him from his uncle. G, 77 dated in the Srd year of Allantirakkélat- 
tdbrar alias Gaadagopila-Mahiraja may belong to him. His dates range from Saka-Sathvat 1166 
( KV. 25) to 1174 ( U. 48 ) in the Intter of which be his called Tikayadéva-Mahéraja and figures 
as a feudatory of Virarajéadra-Chdda-chakravartin, He had a younger brother named. Vijayiditya~ 
dévats-Chédamaharija (R. 20). KG. 11 where the king's name is only partially preserved"? and 
Nallir in Pakaniida is mentioned as the capital, may also belong to him,?1 


(To be continued.) 


“ In A. 45 an officer of a certain Erasidirija is mentioned, 
©] KV. 40, which is undated, mentions the Moahimandalt]cora Jagadobbaran)s Kimayadera-Mahirsja aod 
Manmasi{dda}dtva-Chigamahiraja, 

“ There is af inscription in Tamil of GapJagéplila in the Aruliils-Pernmél temple at Little Conjeeveram. The 
date ia A.D. 1933 and he is called M. P. Manumatittaraiag Tirukkilattidévay alias Gardagtpila (No, 37 of 189%). 
This name shows that he was the’son of Mapumadittaradan and therefore he might be identical with the Chila 
Tirnkilattidéva mentioned above, A Sanakyit inscription in Kanarese characters of Cb4lo-Tikka is also found in 
the same temple, It is dated in Saks-Sadavat 1154 ( No, 34 of 1893) corresponding to A. D. I233-4. Though the 
names are difforent, it is not altogether improbable that these two inscriptions belong to the same king who might 
be identical with the Chija-Tikka of the Telugu Nireachanitterarimdyagamu, 

"' N. 51 whieh is a Tamil fragment mentions Pottappiohchila G afin]. 

“ Tt is not known whon VijayAditya of ©. §7 flourished or to what dynasty he belonged. Tn G. 93 the editors 
havo read the kin: namt as Vijayadéya, An esamination of the impression leads mé to suspect that, in the 
original, the stones on this part of the temple wall may be ot of order. 

© A. 55, dated in Saka-Sa-avat 1212, the cyolic year Vikriti = A.D. 1290-91 belongs to the reign of Mannma- 
wapdagépiladéva-Mahdraja, son of Vijayhdityadtya.Makfrija. There is, however, nothing to show that the former 
was a Telugn-Chijs, though his name was borne by a chiof of that family, Tt is also possible that 2 bl 
gopAla was not the son of Vijay idityadéva-Mahirdia, but that the umamed son of the latter made o gift during 
the reign of the former, 

Tt The second portion of the inscription records a gift by a chief whose name seems to be different fram that of 
the donor in the first portion, 

" No, 43 of 1893, where he is called Trithnvanachakraryartin Sri-Alluntikkamahiraja Gapdagéphladéva, 
No, 9 of 1904 (Rémagiri) and No, 201 of 1903 (KGlabasti) may also belong to him, In the second he ju called 
Tribhovanachakravartin Sri-Aliuntikkarsitan alias Gapjagépils and in the third Tribhevanachakrarartin Sri- 

Allontirukkiladéva alias Gandjagép ble, 
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ARIYUR PLATES OF VIRUPAKSHA, SAKA SAMVAT 1312. 
BY T. A. GOPINATHA EAO, M.A, 
Superintendent of Archwolegy, Travancore Stale. 


Wuine editing the paper on the Sopaikkavar Plates of the Vijeyanagara king Vira- 
paksha in Epigraphia Indica, Val, VILL, I happened o show a transeript of the inscription to 
the late Mr. S. M. Natta Sistri, BoA., who, steack by the identity of the introduction of thia 
ecord with another of which he had @ transcript, placed that transcript at my disposal, 
I now edit the inscription from the transcript kindly ient to me by him. He added that the 
plates were discovered by one Saikara Gistri of Ariyar, while digging in a portion of his house 
for » foundation, The plates were made over to Mr. Natéia Sastri, who did not remember 
what be did with them, but thought he might have sent them to Dr. Fleet. 

The set must hare contained ot loast three plates engraved on both sides. Thoy are each 
marked on the left corner of the firat side wit’: the Tamil numerala one and two. The iserip- 
tion does not end with these two plates and hence the surmise that there must be at least one 
more plate now missing. 

The language of the inacription is partly Sanskrit and partly Tami], The first part 
ig in the former language, and the second in the latter, and both of them are written in the 
Grantha alphabet. There are here and there Tami} lotters employed, which will be noticed inp 
the foot-notes added to the text of the inscription, ‘The Sanskrit portion contains verses whieh 
are word for word almost identical with the verses in the introduction of the Soraikkavir plates. 


Here also the genealogy begins with Sangama whose wile was Eadmrikshi; his son was 
Bukka; and bis son Harihara (I1.). This Harihara married Malladévi, the grand-daughter 
( pautri ) of Ramadéva, To them was born Virfipaksha, who is described as having conquered 
Kuntals, Tupdira, Chdla, and Papdya countries, He is asid to have weighed himself against 
gold in the presence of (god) Rimanatha and made gilts of w thousand cows, He is ealled védu- 
margasthdpandchdrya. Ho re-gilded (the central shrine of the temple at) Sriraigam and the 
golden hall (at Chidambaram). The plates further add that the prince Virtipaksha conquered 
also Sirnhaladvips (Ceylon); this lsat fact ia mentioned in the Alampitindi plates, bat not in 
the Boraikkavir ones. He is compared to the celestial kalpaka-rrisha in giving presents to 
those depending wpon him. 

The record is dated in the Saka year 1912, expressed by the chronogram rdjyadldjhyé. This 
corresponds, aceording to the inscription, to the Cyclic year Pra{médiita]. The name of the 
month in which the record is dated is lost, but it is one of the months of the chiturmisya write, 
beginning with the month Srivans. The gift in made on a Sunday, the eloventh fhe of the 
bright half of that month. The immediate object of the grant is the gift of the village of 
Ariyar, ssid to be situated in the Kalavi nivrit belonging to the Paduvir-kittam of the Jaya- 
chéla province ( Jaysigonda-slamandalam), to learned and famous Bribmagas of good family, 
under the name of Viripikehapura. Following these statements are the usual four impre- 
catory verses ; and at the end we find that the document was drawn up by Visvanitha by the 
command of the king Viriipaksha. From the [act that tho Sanskrit portions of the Sordikkavile 
and the Ariyiir plates are almost identicat, we can well infer that Visvandths must also be the 
composer of the Soraikkivdr plate grant. 





t In hia Alampindi plates, Virdpikebs is said to have been the graodeon through his daughter, of Rdmadéva, 
whom Mr. V. Venkayys identified with the YAdara king EBAmachandra of Dévagiri, But Mr. Bt. Sewell in « note 
eontribated to this Journal ( ante, Vol. XXXIV, p. 19), disngreed with Mr. Veukayya in his opinion about the 
tdentity of Rimadéva of the Alamp(indi graot with the ¥Vidava king Ramachandra and, in conclusion, dismissed the 
riew that though MallAdivi might have been uf the race, she was not the daughter of king Rima, if Rims ie to be 
identified with RAmachandra of TMvagiri, About this point, sce my remarks and those of Dr, Hultsedb, in my 
paper on tke SorikkAvdr pintes in Ep, Ind., Vol, VIL, p. 22%. 
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The second part deala exclusively with the division of the shares in the vi 

. * = " Phe * a e's i j HH ' : * 
The inseription informs us that the village was divided into 82 shares and in liens 
gives ata glance the names of the donees, their gétras, sitras and védas, and the shares of each 
in the division :— _ ies 


































1 Set a | (ae SESE (| DPE oy | geese 1 
2 | Kayamigikkabhatta -_ 9 
S| Richaya 1. ses aes , 
4 | Kuppanon.., «2. a ' 
5 | Peddibhatts 1 
G | Svayampaki Girippayoa Dikshita | R 1 
7 | Kédu Divanithayya — ,,, 1 
8 | Vainadéyabhatta ... out 4 
9 | Sriratganith, ... ... 4 
10 | Mallappa ... =... 4 
11 | Mallinatha Pagdita ow 1 
12 | bai teaaiue 1 
13 | Lakkanangal os oe ie: 1 
14 | Vishaubhatta . 
15 | Kégavabhatta 1 
16 | Nagabhadévabhatia 4... i 
17 | Srtkrishpabhatts ... 0, oe 1 
18 | Dévarijabbetin .. kee Dy! ee 1 
19 | Srikrishoabhatta ...  ... Pa Do .. 1 
20 | Virarighavabhatia = ww, Do. i 
21 | Sudarbans... i: eee ane Do. . 1 
22 | Eduttuvamadiyir(?) ...  « al Do. . l 
23 | Bhava, . . bhatta ... | ...| Porakritsa...! Bodhiyana, , 1 
Do, f° Das a 


tS 
= 


9 The details about this name, &c,, are lost, 
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may fan kf eh = 
7: oe el ee Oe 38 


Pee ee 
ca SY fo Bee SS 


17. 


es 
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1| Subham = astu [ [°] Avignam = astu [ [*]. 
Qykir = admkora — damshtraya sa — 
kal — iimniya — ghoshing | ddyd — 
y = jistu namas = tasmai Varahiya mahan — 
jast 1 [1*] = Adbara -éaktim = ambhodhi - 
mékhalam ratna — garbhinim | Hara - mirttim 
Harth kantim Bhitadbitrim = upisma — 
hé | Asit Sim — anvay - éttam — 
sal Kimakshi - Satgam = atmajah| Bu - 
kka — bhiipa iti khyaté raja Raghu - 
r= iv = dparah| [17] Tasya bhiit = tanayas — érfmdo 
raja Hariharéévarah$) Yash = shoda - 
éa mahadana —sukrit — amrita — sigarah 1 [1*] 
ss pautrydth Riamadévasya Malla - 
dévyam mahiéayam 1 (1) Viriipakeba — 
maht [pilam labdhajyan = atma sambharah® « [ 0") 
Sa Kuntal -—éndas = Tandtra - Chola - 
Pandya — kebitlévaral) }sannidhaa - 
Ranmandthasys tulém = dridhara — 
n = dhanaih | sa go - snbasra-do 
yoda-marg [g*] a - stha@pana-tatparah (1) Srl - 
rainga-K dfichanasabha yathd porama — 
bhasayat® »[1"] Srikypishna-kabétra nishpanna —7 
viéva-chakra-mahiddhvarah 1()) brahmindadt - 
na santashta samasta dvija- mandala) i(1*] Sim — 
hala-ivipa vinyasta-prasasta jaya — 
laija (cha)nah | arit = imara-vrikshd) san — 
érimin-Viripa-bhipatih i[/*] Bajyasla - 

First Plate; Second Side. 
{why ] éakasy = abdé Pra[moda-Sath”]. 
yatenre, 2. 2 © « =» # # 8 
piry = asmin paksha Ekadadi-ti - 
than | Chatur-mmasyé Bhinu-viré 
pony = asmin samayé-prabhah | Jaya — 
chéléshu Paduvir-kétte Ka - 
lavai ntvriti Ariyir(r) = id(hjam gramam 






a nm a ae a ee SE Ey fe rT 


2 From the transoript of the late Mr. 8. M. Natta Bistri, B.A. 


4 Ati edjldhiras = sya puled Hardhar-dicarah | , in tho Soraikkivir plates, 

6 Read samtiovam, © Eplranaga-kddichanasbhd-powarndéhdeana kehamah, in the Soraikkivdr plates 
1 Lines | to 23 wre identical with the Gornikkirir plates. anti 

* The passage beginning from Srikyishya” op to bhdpetih is not found in the Soraikkivdr plates. 
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36, 
87, 


PSes 


42. 


44, 
45. 
46. 


47. 
45, 


49, 


ol, 
oz. 


tit, 
oD. 
56. 
af, 


65. 
66, 
Gi. 
63, 
69, 
70, 
7], 
doe 
Toe 





Witetlibaves = akhya { Sikam va — 
shou Sabhigabhya dvatriméad = vritti sa - 
mmitam | pradat pradasta gitré — 

bhyo brahmantbhyé yasé dhana 
sarva-minyataya siyyé dhiri — 


pilrvam | taydsthira dra varddhatim = agrahi - 


ré=yam-ichandra-ravi-tirakam | Daoa-pa - 
Inna tayorm = maddhyé danat aréyé - 
nupilanam dinit svarg[¢*]em = a-vapno — 
ti pilanad = achyutam padam { Ekai - 

va bhagint like sarvisham = eva 

bhibhujat | nabhojya nakaragrahya 


pradatta vasundhara | svadattam paradatia[m®] 


vii yO hartta vasundharim | shashti 
varsha sahasrani vishthaya[m] jayate -—- 
krimi | Saminyéyam dharmma Sétu ori - 
painam kalé kalé pila = 

ntyé bhavatbhil sarviin = éhin bhivi — 
na pirtthivéndriin bhiyé bhiyé 

yiichat® Ramabhadrah | Vidushi Visva = 
nithéna Viripaksha nripajiaya 


tattam = asy = agrahirasya . . . » nA-yamam 


Second Plate; First 
2| Bhaghaoom | Brihmaninit gotra 
nimaini] Vibhigam] ... . 
bhigam| . . vwriddh = hipgieaed 6 = 
tratta Kandike sitra dvivédi Kiya — 
*miigikka-bhatta-dtkshitarka! vritti] 2 | Ka - 
éyapa-gotrattu Advaldyana-stitra - 
ttu dvivedi [richchayarku™ ywritti J 1 | 
Kaliya" ]pa gotratta Aévaldyana-sitratta 


Side. 


Kappanganukku" vritti [1] Bharadvaja go — 


tratta Apastamba siitrattn Yaju[r]védi Pe! - 
ddi-bhaftarka™ vritti | 1 | Viévamitra gotra - 
ttu Aévalayana siitrattu Rigvédi sva — 
yampiki Girippage-dikshitarka"™ yritti | 1 {, 
Harita gotratta Apastampa — 

sitrattu Yajarvédi Kodu'dévanata — 
yanokka(kko)!’rritti | 1 | Roodinya go = 


® The lotter m4 is Tamil, 
10 ‘The letters ckw is Tamil in this and the following instancem :— (1M), (15), (22) amd (25) to (88), (84) 
1" The word Irichchayarky js éotirely in Tamil sharacters, 

13 The letter pe is Tamil. M4 The letters Kodw are Tamil. 


The word Keppananukku is also Tari. 
1? The letters sukkw(tkw) ia Tacs. 
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74, trattn Apastampa sitratta Yajurvédi 

75. Wainadéya-bhattanukku!’ vritti [1 [ Sam - 
76. kriti gdtratta Apastamba siltrattn 

77. Yajurvédi Sriramnganathanakku’® vritti | +] 
78, Kaudike-gotrattn Katyanana - 

79. sitratta 4ukla-Yajarvédi Mallappanukku™ vri - 
80. tti] 4 | Kasyapa-gitrattu Aévala - 

81. yana-sitratta Jaiiche Daivananu(kku) 

82, kku%! vritti |} | Kasyapa-gdtratta A - 

83. pastamba siitrattu Yajurvédi Mallina — 

S84, tha-Panditarku®™ vritti | 1] Kasyapa gé - 
85. trattu Apastamba siltratta Yajurvéedi - 


Second Plate; Second Side. 


86. . . « nukko(kko} vritti |] 1 | Visvami - 
87, tragdtrattu Advaldyana - 
88. siitratta Yajurvédi Lakkanaiga - 
89, Inkku* vritti] 1 | Srivatea-gbtratta 
90. Advaliyana-sitratta Rigvédi Vishou — 
91, bhattarku™ vritti ] 1 | Visvamitra gitra — 
92. ttu Aévaldyana-siltratta Rigvédi Ka - 
93. éava bhattarko™ vritti | 1 |Sauna-bhirggava - 
94, gitratta Aévaliyana-sitratta Na - 
95, kabba ( ? ) déva-bhattaska” vritti | 1 | Naddbrovacha (?) Ka = 
96. éyape-gitratta Apastamba sitratta 
97. Yajurvédi srl-Krishga-bhattarku™ vritti | 1 | Va —- 
98, tsa-gbtratta Apa[{stamba"] sitratta Yajurvé - 
99. di-Dévaraja-bhattanu(r)kko” vritti [1 | Kan - 
100, ndinya-gétratta Apastamba sfitratta - 
101. Yajarvédi ért-Krishna-bhattarku™ vritti [1 | 
102, Kaundina-gétrattu Apastamba-sid - 
103. trattn Yajorvédi Wirarighoava-bhatia = 
104. rku®! vritti [1 | Atreya-gotrattu A = 
105, pastamba-siitratta Yajorvédi Suda — 
106. [rén]jna-bhattarku™ vritti | 1 | Bhiradvaja go - 
107. trattu Apastamba-sGtratta Yajurvédi 
108, Eduttavamodiyarku (?)" vritti] 1] P< 
109. rikritsa-gétratta Bidhiyana = 
110, sitrattu Yajurvédi Bhava. . . bhatia=- 
11]. rku™ vritti [1] Porukpites-g6 - 





4 The letters jukke aro Tamil in thia and in the following cases :— (19), (20), (21) and 29). 
% The lettors Jute are in Tamil, ™ The letter rhs are in Tamil. So also in (24) to (34) 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO PANJABI LEXICOGRAPHY. 
SERIES L 
Industrial Technicalities. 
BY H. A. BOSE, LC.s. 
(Conifnued from p. 371.) 
Dondi; a boat whose bow makes an angle of 30° and stern one of G0? with the water. Mono: 
Wood Manafactures, p. 17. 
Dorsssa: an alloy of gold. Cf. dokara. 
Dori; o jewel string. Cf. Hind. dori, Platts; p. 568. Mono: Silk Indnstry, p. 20, 
; Dosdti; a cloth with double threads in both warp and wool, Mono: Cotton Manufactures, 
ps + 
Dron; s cradle used in gold washing. Cf. awa. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 2. 
Dranowala: gold dust; Rawalpindi. Cf. gori. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 4. 
Dugg: 8 variety of boat, Mono: Wood Manufactures, p. 17, 
Dugu; a bangle, Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 36. 
Duken; aloom. Mono: Carpet-making, p. 12. 
Dukhi; a Bokhiran silk used in embroidery, Mono: Silk Industry, p. 15. 
Dhls ; a washer for gold, usually a Kabir by caste. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 2. 
Dulara: aneck ornament, Cl, dholard. 
Dumehi: crapper. Cf. aikht. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 24, 
Dundka; « basket. Mono: Fibrous Manufactares, p. 13. 
Durmarah: a neck ornament; Gujraowili, Cf. dharamra, 
Dutdra; s Bengali silk. Cf. ektdra, ldnf, makviil and kattar, Mono: Silk Industry, p. 15. 
Dutli; the turner’s tool used for smoothing tuske. Mono: Lvory-carving, p, 11. 
Duwal zaman; a secondary stirrup leather, Mono: Leather Industry, p. 33. 
Ektéra;: a Bengali silk. Cf. dutdra. 
Ekwai: «two-poisted anvil. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 18. 
Era: fypha angusfijolia; the bulrash, Gardispur. Cf. ib, kunder, lukh, Mono: Fibrous 
Manufactures, App. I, p. i. 4 
Eri: the silk yielded by the castor-oil silkworm, atvagus ricini, Mono: Silver Industry, p. 1. 
Fath chand: a bead ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 32. 
Fires; turquoise blue: (? ady.), of. Hind. firiiza, ‘turquoise,’ Platts, p, 785, Mono: Woollen 
Manufactures, p. 10, 
Gainjan: a small, sharp steel instrament, Mono: Leather Industry, p. 22. 
Gaira: a bondle, Of. Hind. gahrd, Platts, p, 932. Mono: Wood Manufactures, p. 4. 
Galina: « head ornament. Cf. jal. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 32, 
Gangé-jamni; » pattern consisting of plated rings in brass, Cf. Platts, p. 919. Mono: 
Brass sad-Copper Ware, p, 3. 
Goonl: orevseris lanuginosa, from the woolly growth under whose leaves tinder is made, 
Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p. 5, 
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Ganwari: a skin taken off by the village eweeper or chamér, Opp. to qassd@it, Mono: 
Leather Industry, p. 17. 
Garfi: « percentage on the value of a made article of jewellery. Mono: Gold and Silver 
Wark, p. 16. 
Garbi (garvi) patti: a kind of cloth of cotton and wool mixed. Mono: Woollen Manufactures, 
p. & 
Garbi: a rag of a mixed cotton and woollen fabric exported from Multan to Sindh, Mono: 
arpet-making, p. 8. 
Gardah (gulbarra): a plain or striped silk. Mono: Silk Industry, p. 19. 
Garu: a kind of bamboo (arundinaria falcata), Mono: Fibrons Manufactures, p. - 
Gaung: a necklace, Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 36, 
Gausa: a strip of old leather let into a shoe, Mono: Leather Industry, p. 28. 
Gazi: a mould for making hooks. Mono: Gold and Silver Work,-p. 19. 
Ghambail: a wide hole made in the ground wherein a potter deposits prepared clay ag stock. 
Of. bord, Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 3. 
Ghamain : a kAce (blanket). Mono: Cotton Manufactares, p. ©. 
Ghar: a <ynonym for rami (an iron scrape knife); Kull. Mono: Leather Sega p. 24. 
Gharoli: a zine bracelet, Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 35 
Gharrf: sort of hammered brassware. Cf. sakrd. Mono: Brass and Copperware, p. 3. 
Ghaswatti: touchstone, Cf. kaswatt?i, Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 19. 
Ghat: a kind of silver ; Jhelam. Meno: Gold and Silver Work, p. 5. 
Ghati: a fine cloth of close texture. Mono: Cotton Manufactures, p. 7. 
Ghoetta or ghetla: a woman's shoe; Delhi, Cf. Hind. ghedld, slipper, Platts, p. M0. Bfono ; 
Leather Industry, p, 29. 
Ghorisambi: an extra piece of leather which goes round the outside of the heel. Mono: 
Leather Industry, p. 28. 
Ghotiya-Kachha: a man who gives paper ita first robbing ; Siilko}; -pakka: a man whio 
puts the final polish on paper. Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p. 16, 
Ghugge-ka-thappa: adie. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 25 
Ghuggi: acone. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 25. 
Ghuri: a double ringlet, Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 25. 
Gijai; a tinsel, Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 27. 
Girih koshdd : « bodkin awl, Cf, enfali, Mono: Leather Industry, p, 23. 
Godah: a small water-bag; Bann, Mono: Leather Industry, p. 22. 
Gol : an earthen ressel with an elongated body and broad mouth. Of. Hind. gol, Platts, p, 996, 
Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 7. 
Gola: a small vessel. Mono: Brass and Copperware, p. 4. 
Golra: achisel, Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 18. 
Gord: an Indian silk of inferior quality. Mono: Silk Industry, p, 15. 
Gori; gold dust. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 4. 
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Gosha ; a charge for the loan of ornaments, Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 2 
Grand; a square bin for corn and flour; Derajit. Mono: Pottery aud Glass Industries, p. 10 
Gujai: an arm ornament. Mono: Gold aud Silver Work, p- 33. 
Gujri:an ornament. Cf, Hind, géjri, Platts, p. 923. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 34, 
Gulbadan; a silk fabric with warrow stripes, Of. Hind. Platts, p. 913, Mono: 
Cotton Manufactares, p, 8, 


Gull; the dise resalting from the cooling of molten metal poured into rarthen pans. Mono: 
Drase and Copperware, p, 2, , 






= 
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Gull; apricot oil, Mono: Leather Industry, p. 20. 

Gulla: a loop. Mono: Carpet-making, p. 12, 

Gulli; a silver ingot, Cf-raini, Mono: Gold aud Silver Work, p. 27. 

Gulsam; achisel. Moug: Gold and Silver Work, p. 18. 

Gungra; Bengali silk. Mono: Silk Industry, p- 17. 

Gunyan and parkar: gnomon and compasses, Cl, Pers. porkdr, -gdr, Platts, p, 250 and 
252, Mono : Stone-carving, p. 3, 

Gurd; silk of the first quality. Cf, ld, lain, née Mono: Silk Tudustry, p. 17. 

Gurdasa; achopper, Cl. daka. Mono: Wood Manofactures, p. 5, 

Halaila; myrobolan. Mono: Leather Industry, p, 20. 

Halala: Terminelia chebalas Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 36. 

Hariina ; a kind of cotton: probably same as Bigar; Delhi, 

Hath; the handle of a plough, Mone: Wood Manufactures, p. 6. 

Hatho'l; a mallet. Contr. Hind. ‘a handfal,' ete., Platts, p. 1219, Mono: Leather Industry, 
p- 13. 

Hithipaur : elephant's-foot silver (so called from its shape); a soft silver used in Wire-drawing. 
Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. #, 

Eatiali ; au ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 33. 

Haweg: an ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 33. 

Haweza-(chillam) ; a tobaceo-holder, Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 11, 

Hazari; « cloth containing 1,000 threads to } lbs. of a yard. Mono: Cotton Manufacture, 
p. 4. 

Honai;a cheap paper, Mono; Fibrous Mannofactures, p. 16. 

Henkal:a necklace. Cf. hamail. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 4. 

Hiramji: a coloured earth. Pers. Airmizi, Platts, p. 1296. Mono: Pottery and Glass 
Industries, p, 20, 
Hurr : the dried fruit of terminalia chebula. Cf, bahaira, Mono: Leather Industry, p. 19, 
TmAmi ; 4 syuonym for Nawibi silk. Of. chilldjaidar. Mono: Silk Industry, p. 15, 
faka; dues paid to monials; Kull. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 3. 
Jal; a head ornament, Of. galidna, 
Jalbist ; kind of mould. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 19, 
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Jalili: a screen. Mono: Stone-carving, p. 3. 

Jamawar : a shawl fabric with a striped pattern. Mono: Woollen Maanfactures, p. 9, 
Jand: the tarner’s frame. Mono: Ivory-carviog, p. 14. 

Janji: the upright of a plough, Mono: Wood Manufactores, p, 5. 

Janjru: an ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 34, 


Jaraban: the Himalayan nettle (urtica heterophylla); Kangra. Mono: Fibrous iaihatiecs, 
p. 3. 

Jasla : a shallow vessel, with a broad mouth, used for keeping pickles ; Kingra, Mono: Pottery 
and Glass Industries, p. 9. 


Jasti: analloy of silver with zine or pewter; Ambila, Siilkot, Jhelum, and Peshawar, Cf. 
Hind. jasti (adj.), pewter, Platts, p. 581. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p, 5. 

Jat: goat's hair, Mono: Woollen Manufactares, p. 11. 

JaumAéla: a necklace. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 35. 

Jauri+: an ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 34. 

Thabi : a pendant of a bhawatta (armlet). Cf. Hind. jhabéi, Platts, p. 402 Mono: Gold and 
Silver Work, p. 33. 

ThallAn: bellows, Cf. dhannf, 

Jhamkangan:« small hollow bracelet with grains inside, Mono: Gold and Silver Work, 
p. 32. 

Jhandra:astamper. Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p. axlix. 

ThannA:asieve. Cf. channd. 

ThAiow’: vitrified brick, Also Hind., see Plotts, p. 401. Mono: Leather Industry, p, 17. 

Jhinowala: a large chati. Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 9. 

Tharas ; perforated metal; Hissir. Mono: Wood Manufactures, p. 8. 


Thari: a large vessel, either round or flattened, with a narrow, low neck, Cl. Hind. Platts 
p. 400, Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 8. ' 


Thiwin karnewala: o cleaner of paper; Sialkot. Mono: Fibrons Manufactares, p. 16. 
Thirmil : a yariety of thin soft silk-work, Mono: Silk Industry, p. 20, 

TJhulanyas:an ear ornament, Cf, lachke and khatke, Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 33. 
Jilaini: an instrument for polishing minute silver work. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, 


p. 18, 
Jilauri: an instrument with which finer ornaments are polished. Mono: Gold and Silver 
Work, p. 26. 


Jilu: an ornement, Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 34. 

Joddri: the antherwwa siralila silkqorm. Cf. ountid, Mono: Silk Industry, p. 2, 
Joch: «a rope made of hemp; Kangra. Mono: Fibrons Mannfactures, p. 12. 

Joth; an ornament similar to the tik, but smaller, Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 85, 
Justa: a kind of shoe; Peshiwar. Mono: Leather Industry, p, 29. 

Jott bokhéra: a kind of gold ; Gurdispur, Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 4. 
Juva:an ormament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 33. 
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Kabbsl : cynodon tects Cf. did, 

Fabia; a hexagonal mould. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 19, 

Eabil : a wooden scraper. Cf. beingra. Mono: Leather Industry, p, 23. 
Hachar : silk of the third quality: Cf. bénan ; sift 

Eachht: a rope made of hemp. Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p. 12. 

Eachmér;: the name of a tree; probably kachndr, Mono: Leather Industry, p. 18, . 


Eadhfy&:a man who lifts the pulp from the vats on to the nr in paper factories; Sialkot. 
Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p. 16. 


Eaddhi: an ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 34. 

Eaddht : a thappa, a kind of die. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 19. 

Eaffpal; a heelless slipper; Delhi. Cf. kaunsh. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 31. 

Eahi mittt; an earth containing iron 6 a sulphate, Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 23. 

Eahi shor kA texAb ; nitro-mariatic acid. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p- 26. 

Hai: kind of grass used for making ropes; Shahpur, Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p- ll, 

EainddQ:atree, Cf, Hind. cendd, a kind of ebony, Platts, p. 890. Muno: Woollen Manufac- 
tures, p. 12, 

Eairt: a gold-ligger and washer. Cf. sansof, kambar and aydrya, Mono: Gold and Silver 
Work, p. 10. 

Kaittin: a plain unflowered ribbon. Mono: Gold and Silrer Work, p. 38. 

Kakra ; « kind of silk imported from Hong Kong. Mono: Silk Industry, p. 17. 

Ealbit;aclay cone. Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p, 24. 

Ea'hata ; a wooden cylinder, Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 19, 

Kallawa:a ladle. Mono: Brass and Copperware, p. 5. 

Ealmi shora; alum nitre. Mono: Gold and Silver Work,.p. 22. | 

Ealyar; the bark of the danAinia rartegata; Rawalpind!, Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p. 5. 

EKamfna;abone, Mono: Ivory-carring, p. 14, 

Eamar potl; a waist ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. o4, 

Kambar:a gold-digger and washer, Of, Lairé, 

Eamolé; an unprepared hide. Mono: Leather Industry, p, 13, 

EKamr khisa; an elaborate belt, Mono: Leather Industry, p, 26. 

Ean:anear ornament Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p, 33. 

Eandr: a toe-piece. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 20. 

Hanawés: a thick silk, woren from thread formed of an unusually large number of strands. 
Mono: Silk Industry, p, 19. 

Eanda;aniron rod. Cf, sabbal. Mono: Ivory-carving, p. 14, 
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Eandali or kandwali:a mould, Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 19. 
Kanda saryanwila;s head ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 52, 


Eandhi:an ornament: 1? Hind. kanghi, necklace, Platts, p. 655. Mono: Gold and Silver 
Work, p. 33. 


Kandurai: a basket like a barrel, used for clothes; Kohiin. Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, 
p- 14. : 


Kanorns:a chisel. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 18. 
Eangalola: mould. Mono, Gold and Silver Work, p. 19. 


Kanghi: a heavy comb by which the threads of the woof are pressed home. Hind. 
Laight, comb, Platts, p. 855. Mono: Woollen Manufactures, p. 6. a0 


Kanghni-ka-hir: s necklace. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 32. 


EKangi:a« kind of fork, with a wooden handle and iron teeth used for striking between 
the lines of the warp of a carpet. Cf. panja. Mono: Carpet-making, p. 2. 


Eangnu: a thick silver wristlet. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 36. 


Eaagri: a vessel used chiefly in the hills, which is filled with live charcoal and carried 
under the clothea for warmth. Hind. kéngri, brazier, Platts, p. 807. Mono: Pottery and 
Glass Industries, p. 11, 


Kangrt: an ear ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 33. 
Enh: a fibre used for making ropes and string. Mono : Fibrous Manufactures, p. 4. 
Kau-kbalall: an ornament worn round the neck, Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 30. 


Kanni or kinfr: a pure silk border made to stitch on to cotton fabrics. Mono: Silk 
Industry, p. 19. : 


Kappar: a light red clay*; Derajit. Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 2. 
Earal: the Himalayan nettle. Cf. bhawnar; Hill States. | 
EKarandi: a fower basket ; Kangra. Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p. 15. 





Karchob: a man who works gold or silver wire on cloth, Cf. sardcz. Mono: Gold 
and Silver Work, p. 28. 


Karchobt: an ornamental shoe. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 99. 

Karl: a wooden platter. Of. phulli. Mono: Gol? .d Silver Work, p. 2. 

Karidar: an ornament, Of. tora and guthwa. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 83. 
Eariru : a synonym for konera. 

Karla: the Himalayan nettle, Cf. biawnar. 

Karrelra thappa:a die, Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 25. 

Eashral : a basket made of mazri; Kohit. Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p, 14. 

Easn: a thick forked branch fixed in the ground. Mono: Leather Industry, p, 17. 


Bog ath ladle used in washing sand kased, for gold. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, 
p. 2. 
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Eat: pair of scissors. Mono: Brass and Copperware, p. 2. 

Katanl ; an embroidering needle, Mono: Leather Industry, p. 33, 
Katarn!; «coarse awl. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 23. ord 

Eéth ; a goldsmith's scissora. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 18, 
Eathauri: a dark-green stone, Mono: Stone-carving, p. 4, 

Eath-kash!: tool used in perforation work. Mono: "vory-carving, p. 11. 


xe ae ornament. Hind. Lanfhld, Platts, p. 816. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, 
p. 53. 


Esth m4l;acollection of 7 short kanthis (necklace strings). Mono: Gold and Silver 
Work, p. 35. | A 


Eatira: bladed pincers. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p, 18. 


Hatka killt: a tapering wooden cylinder, round which wire is wound. Mono: Gold and 
Silver Work, p. 19. 


Katni : a small instrament with a flab edge. Cf.naind. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 23. 

Ettra: a wooden tray. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 26. 

Kattai: a China silk, imported wd@ Bombay. Mono: Silk Industry, p. 15. 

Eattar:a Bengali silk. Cf. dutdra, | 

Eatwi:a synonym for Adadi, Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 8, 

Katyfs: bladed pincers. Cf, katira, 

EKaunsh : a heelless slipper; Peshawar. Cf. kaffpai, 

Kaunta:a cocoon. Mono: Silk Industry, p, 17. 

Kaunta, kaintr; the antherea sivalika silkworm. Cf. joddri, 

Kewa-chang! : a small crooked-bladed pincer. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 14. 

Earak:an instrament. Mono: Wood Manufactures, p 9. 

Ehaéhir (a): a wooden scraper. Cf. Eabil, 

Ehaddi: aloom. Mono: Cotton Manufactures, p. 4, 

Ehadir: a kind of cotton; Delhi. Mono: Cotton Manufactures, p. 2 

Khal ki lei; a paste of oilseed cake. Mono: Leather Industry, p, 28. 

Ehal: athreshing floor. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 5. 

Ehélnt: « village leather-worker; Hazira. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 5, 

Ehambandi; an Indian silk of inferior quality. Mono: Silk Industry, p. 15. 

Ehap; a wooden scraper used in removing hair from hides. Mono: Leather Industry, 
p. 19. 

Ehariwain: wooden pattens. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 52. 

KEharcha, kherchi; an iron spoon. Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p, 24, 
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Khari: anatherium muricatum. Of. dab. 
EKharsana; saccharum spontaneum. Of, kink, Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p. A-i, 
Ehisdin : & plate for pin. Mono: Brass and Copperware, A-c, p. 8. 


Khatke: an ear ornament. Cf. lachie and ghulanyas. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, 
p. oo. 


Ehatta; a concave ina block of wood. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 24. 
Ehatta; a yellow-red stone. Mono: Stone-carving, p. 4, 

Eher; a fine pointed chisel. Mono: Ivory-carving, p. 14. 

Khera; 8 leather sandal; Shihpor, Mono: Leather Industry, p. 29. 
Kherdd; an instrument. Mono: Ivorv-carving, p. 15, 

Eherl ; a leather sandal. Cf, chapli, Mono : Leather Industry, p. 6. 


Ehilim;a carpet with woollen warp and woof made in Dera Ghizt Khin. Mono: 
Carpet-making, p. 8. 


Ehingri; a wavy ribbon (gota). Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 28. 
Khalandri; an arm ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p, 33. 
Ehopra: a concave rest. Cf, artira. 


Ehortya ; scraper shaped like a smal) enp or tatore. Mono: Pottery and Glass Indus- 
p. 5, 


Khosa; a leather muffler put by cattle-thieves on the feet of cattle to obliterate the tracks. 
Mono: Leather Industry, p. 26. 
Ehosré;anold shoe. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 33. 


Ehujandi;a kind of silk imported from Bokhfra. Cr. ergaust. Mono: Silk Industry, 
p. 14. 


Khumra: a small vessel used by Hindu milk-sellers for sending out milk. Mono: 
Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 10. 


Ehurdé;an instrument. Cf. choled. Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 22. 
Ehurnt: a fine stapled cotton; Shiahpur, Mono: Cotton Manufactures, p. 2. 
Eilani;aclamp. Cf. chimp, 

Ejlta; a basket; Kulld, Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p. 13, 

Kimeht: a kind of instrament.. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 19. 


Kimukht-sij; a maker of shagreen from donkey hides, Fr. Pers, kimutét, shagreen, 
Platte, p. 800. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 7. 


Kintl;anear ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 33. 
Kirmnt: a kind of pashan imported from Persia. Mono: Woollen Manufactures, p: 2 
KirpAna: a tool used for smoothing ivory, Mono: Ivory-carving, p. 15, 


(To be continued.) 
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RICHARD PISCHEL. | 
= BY STEN KONOW., 
| Seiten, RLOHARD PISCHEL of Berlin, Germany, died in the Madras Hospital of 
.  blood-poisoning on the 26th of December last. He was on his way from Germany to 

Calcutta, where he had been asked by the University to give a séries.of lectures on the Prakrit 
dialects, He never reached his destination, but was taken ill in Madras in the beginning of 
December. His death ig a vory heavy loss to Indian scholarship and to German learning, 
Dr. Pischel was a Professor in the principal German university and a member of the German 
Academy. In both qualities he exercised an‘influence on the development of Indian studies in 
Germany and Europe on the whole which cannot easily be overrated. [is learning and personal 
qualities made him eminently fitted for this position. His studies had taken him over the 
entire field of Indian philology, from the ancient literature of the Védaa and down to the 
most debased forms of Indian speech, the dialects spoken hy the Gipsies of Europe. Those 
who learnt to know him personully, very soon realised that the sharp criticism which some- 
times appeared .o his writings, was absolutely foreign to his character. He followed the 
studies of others, and especially those of his own popils, with keen interest and sympathy, and 
he never got tired of assisting others with his advice. 

Professor Pischel was born on the 18th Jannary, 1849, in Breslau in Silesia. He was a 
pupil of Professor Stenaler in Breslan and of Professor Weber in. Berlin, and took his 
degree of doctor in the Breslan University in 1870. Immediately afterwards he had to 
join the Prussian troops which were garrisoned in Paris. When he wasable to return to his 
studies, he went to London and Oxford, where he examined the Indian manuscripts in the 
big libraries. In 1874 he returned to the Breslag University aa reader of Sanskrit. In the 
following year appointed a Professor in the Kiel University, whence he was transferred to Halle 
in 1885. After Professor Weber's death he waa finally called to the first chair of Sanskrit in 
Germany at tho Berlin University, and shortly afterwards he wns elected a member of the 
Berlin Academy. This shows his reputation in his own country, and Sanskrit scholars 
of other nationalities were agreed that the German Government bad selected the right man 
to the most important Sanskrit position in ils gift. 

When Pischel published his first paper, a French critic wrote that his work exhibited 
a master’s hand. Ho had chosen the thorny subject of the different recensions of Kilidisa’s 
Sakuntald.!' That famous play was originally made known in Europe in the form which is 
contained in Bengali manuscripts. £.¢.,in William Jones’ famous translation and if the edition 
prepared by the French scholar Chezy (Paris, 1830). After that time, however » European 
scholars generally preferred the so-called Dévanigari recension, which was published by 
Babtlingk (Bonn, 1942), Monier Williams (Hertford, 1853 and Oxford, 1876) and others. 
Only Stenzler protested against this view. Then Pischel stepped in, He unreservedly threw 
in his lot with those who considered the Bengali recension as, on the whole, the purest form of 
the play. And his principal argument was a lingnistic one. He showed that the different 
Prakrit dialects used in the drama are confounded with each other in all recensions with 
the sole exception of the Bengali one, where the dislects are correctly distinguished, These 
studies induced him to undertake a critical oxamination of ‘the Prikrit grammarians. It was 
a paper on them with which he introdaced himself af a teacher of Sanskrit in the Breslan 
University” Later on he showed how the Prikrit grammarians, and the practice in good 
manuscripts, such as the Bengali ones of the Sakuntald, make it poesible to reconstruct the chief 
features of the Sauraséni dialect? Then his masterly edition of the Bengali recension of the 
Sakuntald (Kiel, 1877) showed the practical application of the laws he had been able to lay 
down. His editions of Himachandra’s Prikrit Grammar, in the original Sanskrit and in 
German translation (Halle, 1877-80) and of his Désindmamdlé (Bombay, 1880) were the next 
# De Kaliddsn Sikuntali récmsionibue. Brealau +1870. * De grammalis'» prlsificis Breslau 1 174, 
a Beitrag sur vergleichenden Sprachforechung, Vol. VIL, pp. 120 and ff, 
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steps. Pischel had now become universally recognized as the chief authority on the Prikrits, 
and he was accordingly asked by the late Professor Buhler to write the I'rékrit Grammar for 
his Ensyclopadia of Indo-Arym Research, This Grammar, which appeared in Strassborg in 
1900 and was awarded the Voloey prize by the French Academy, will long remain the 
standard work'on tho Prakrit dialects. The high estimation in which Pischel wos held as 
a Prikrit grammarian was also evidenced by the fact that he was, last year, requested by the 
Calcatta University to revive the sta dy of the Prikrits in India . a series of lectures. 

In connection with these studies on the Prikrits, I must also mention the editions of Pali 
works, such as the Assaldyan2 Sutés (London, 1880) and the FAérigdthd (London, 1883), and the 
various papers devoted to the investigation of the language and customs of the Gipsies of 
Europe. The edition of the Netunéaldon the other hand led to extensive studies about the 

“history of the Indian drama and into the system of the rhetoricians.4 The literary history of 
India, on the whole, was one of bis favourite subjeste, and Professor Pischel’s lectures on this 
topic are the best lectures I ever heard in any university. Ho did not, however, publish them. 
Bat be showed, in his paper on the court-poetsof Lakshmanaséna (GOttingen, 1893), hiscapacity 
for making the subject interesting. His literary history of Indin* was ao different work, 
destined for a wider public. 

When Pischel made his entrance in the learned world, the study of the Fédas in Germany 
was under the spell of the school of Professor Roth, who tried to understand them cut of 
themselves, without consulting the traditional explanation of Indian scholars. Pischel was 
of opinion that this method was eseentially wrong. The Indian tradition, no doubt, contains 
u lot of valuetess robbish, ‘here are, however, also traces of a good old tradition, mized op 
with the phantastic speculations of later ages. In order to show how he thonght it possible to 
exploit this tradition, Pischel in 1689 started a periodical publication Vedie Studies (Stuttgart 
1889-1901), together with his friend Karl F. Geldner. These studies have not failed to — 
exercise a great inflaence on the views now commonly held in Germany on the Védas. 

After his transfer to Berlin, Professor Pischel was brought into contact with the rich 
finds brought home by the German expeditions from Central Asia. He took very keen 
interest in them and published some fragments of the BuddAist Canon in the Proceedings of 
the Berlin Academy (1904, xxv and xxxix). He was able toshow that the Sanskrit Canon 
to which they belong, has not been entirely lost, and that it has not been translated from Pili 
Though the two often agree verbally, and though we can prove that the old Buddhist tradition 
was to a great extent homogeneous, the differences in arrangement and in details are considera- 
ble. It seems necessary to explain many of the instances of concurrence by the supposition 
of a common source handed down in Magadhi Prikrit. 

Ido not intend to give a full bibliography of Professor Pischel’s papers. What I have 
mentioned is, I hope, sufficient to show how wide the field was over which he spanned. And in 
every branch where he has been working, he has left his mark. His solid learning and his 
wide horizon made him eminently fitted for his work. But the inflaence he exercised cannot 
be measnred from a mere catalogoe of his writings. He was an excellent teacher, and none of 
his pupils ever appealed tohim in vain. Every mail, moreover, brought a heap of letters, from 
every quarter of the globe, with enquiries about the most different snbjects connected-with 
Indian lore, and he was a very conscientious letter-writer. His loas will therefore be widely 
felt, mostly, however, among his personal friendsand pupils, who had learned to appreciate not 
only his learning, but also his kind heart and his sympathetic interest in everything concern ing 
them. He was very happy when an opportunity at last offered itself of realising the dream of 
his youth, to visit India and see with his own eyes what had always interested him more than 
anything else. It is snd to think that his dream should end in the yast Nirvana, and that he 
should not be permitted to return from India, enriched: with fresh impressions of the actual 
life and existing conditions. | 

@ Budrila's Highs and Reyyako's “Kiel : 18% « Hein: r 
a aa 7a BP Sshrdayalfid, Kiel s 1863 ; Heimat des Puppenapicls. Halle ; 1900, 
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THE CHUHAS, OR RAT-CHILDREN OF THE PANJAB, AND SHAH DAULA. 
BY H. A, ROSE, 0.8. AND MAJOR A. C. ELLIOTT. 
The Chihas, by H. A, Rose. 


Tae Chthis or Rat-children are an institution in the Panjib. They are microcephalous 
beings, devoid of all power of speech, idiots, and unable to protect themselves from danger, of 
filthy habits, but entirely without sexual insiincts,! They are given names, but are asually 
known by the names of their attendants, whose voices they recognise and whose signs they under- 
stand. They have to be taught to eat and drink, but cannot be allowed to go about unguarded, 
Their natoral instinct isto suck only, and, when they have been taught to eat and drink and can 
walk, they are made over to a faqir of the Shah Daula Sect, who wanders about begging with 
his Shih Daula’s Bats, 


The popular idea is that these unfortunate beings have been blessed by the saint, Shah 
Deula Darya! of Gujrit in the Panjab, and that, thongh they are repulsive objects, no con- 
tempt of them must be shewn, or the saint will make s Ohiha of the next child born to one who 
despises one of bis protégés, It ig this fear which has brought about the prosperity of Shah 
Daula’s Shrine at Gujrat. : 


The common superstition as to the origin of the Chibis is this, Shah Davla, like other 
saints, could procure the birth of a child for a couple desiring one, but the first child born in re- 
sponse to his intercession would be s Chihi — brainless, small-headed, long-eared and rat-faced, The 
custom used to be to leave the child, as soon as it was weaned, at Shih Daula’s bAdigdA, os an 
offering to him, After the saint's death the miracle continued, but in a modified form, Persons 
desiring children would go tothe saint's. shrine to pray for a child, and would make a row either 
to present the child when born or to make an offering to the shrine. In some cases, when the 
child was daly born in response to the prayer, the parents neglected to make the promised gift, 
Upon this the spirit of the offended saint so worked on the parents that the next child born was 
a Chihé, and all subsequent children as well, until the original row was fulfilled. 


The tomb and shrine of Shih Dania lie on the eastern side of Gujr&t town, about 100 yards 
from the Shih Dsula Gate. His descendants dwell near and around the shrine, and their 
houses form a suburb known as Garhi Shah Danla. The shrine itself was built in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century by a ‘saint’ nsmed Bhawan Shah and was rebuilt on a raised 
plinth in 1867. In 1898 it was put into thorough repair by the followers of Shah Daula. 


The enlt of Shih Daula offers few unngnal features. No lands are attached to the shrino and 
its pfre sre wholly dependant on the alms and offerings of the faithful. Three annual fairs are 
held at the shrine, one at each ‘/d and s third at the urs on the 10th of Muharram. A weekly fair 
used to be held on Fridays, attended by dancing girls; but this hasfallen into abeyance. There 
are ne regular rules of succession to the shrine, and eschmember of the saint's family has ashare jn 
it. Three of them, however, have « special influence and one of these three is generally known 
as the sijjda-nishin, or successor of the saint. The general income of the sect is divided into 
three main shares, each of which is divided into minor shares—a division per stirpes and per capita. 
The sharehoblers also each take in turn a week's income of the shrine, 





1 For modiéal opinion on the Chihha, eee an article in the Indian Medical Gasette for May tat, 1e66, by 
and | 


E. J. Wilson Johuston, M. D., M. iB, ©. 8. E. This article is reprinted in Punjab Notes 
II, §§ 117-118: s0e wleo IT, § § 69 and 172. 
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The principal murids, or devoteea of the sect, are found in Jammi, Pinch and the Frontier 
Districts, andin Swit, Malikaud and Kafiristin. Sh&h Daula’s fagira visit each murfd annually 
aul exact an offering (nazar), usually a rupee, in retarn “or which they profess to impart spiritual 
an’ occnit knowledge. Some of these fagirs are strongly suspected of being concerned in the 
traffic in women that exists between the Panjib and Pinch and Jammi, and it is [rom these districts 
that the Chihds are chiefly recruited, 


There isa notable off-shoot of the Shah Daula fagirs in an ‘Order’ of fagirs, who properly own 
allegiance to the Akhund of Swat. A disciple of the Akbund, named Ghésl Sultan Mubham- 
mad, a native of Awin, o village in Gujrat District on the Jammi border, has established 
a considerable following. He lives now at Shah Daula’s shrine, but bas boilt himself a large stone 
house at Awan. 

The Legend of Sh4h Daula, by Major A, C. Elliott, 


Shih Daula was born in A. D, 1581, during the reign of Akbar. His {sther was ‘Abdu'r- 
Rahim Khai Lodi,a descendant of Sultén Ibrahim Lodi, grandson of Bahlol Shah Lodi who 
diel in A.H. 894 (A.D. 1488). This woukl make him o Pathan by descent, but he is 
nevertheless claimed by the Giijara of Gojrét os belonging to their tribe, His mother was 
Niamat Khatun, great-grand-daughter of Sultin Sirang Ghakhar, 


In the reign of Sultan Salim, son of Saltin Sher Shah (A. H. 952-960 or A. D. 1545-1558) 
a large force was semt to subdue Khawis Khai, who had rebelled in support of ‘Adil Khai, Salim 
Shah's elder brother. Khawia Khai met with o crushing defeat and sought refuge with the 
Ghakbers, who supported him, and a battle was ‘ought near Rohtdés im the Jhelam District, in 
which Sultan Sarang Ghakhar was killed, and all bis family were afterwards made captives. 
A daughter of Ghazi Khan, son of Sultan Sirang was among the captured, and she had at the time 
an infant danghter at the breast. This was Nifimat Khitan, who was taken with her brother 
to Delhi and in the first year of Akbar's reign (A. H. 963 or A. D. 1556), shortly after 
Humiytin's death, she was married to Abdu’r-Rahim Lodi, then an officer of the imperial household, 
Bot Shah Danla was not born of this marriage til) the 25th year of Akbar’s reign (A, H. 989 or 
A. D, 1581) which was also the year of his father's death? 


Where Shah Daula was born is not known, but his widowed mother returned to her native 
country, Pathés, now represented by the Jhelam and Rawalpindi Districts. On her arrival, however, 
she found that, though she was the great-grand-dangbter of Sultan Sdrang, she was as much 
a stranger there asin Hindustién and that no one had any regard for herself or her fallen family, 
For five years she had to earn her living by grinding corn in the village of Sabhalé in the 
of Phirhdlat, whence she removed to Kalah, where she died in A. H, 998 or A. D. 1590 after four 
more years of toil, 


Shih Daula, now left an orphan and friendless, determined to go a-begging. In the course 
of bis wanderings he reached Sakhi Sialkot, where met one Mabté Kiman, w slave of the 
Qaniiogos of that place, and a rich and generous, bat childless man. Moved by pity and farour- 
ably improved by his looks, he adopled Shih Danla and brought him up in luxury, Shih Daula's 
intelligence attracted the notice of the Qinimgos, who gave him charge of their tosha-kAdna or 
treasary, but so generons waa Shih Dauls by nature that he could never tarn » deaf ear to a beggar. 
The result was tLat not only all his own money, but also all the valuables, cash and furniture of the 
fosha-khdma disappeared! The Qiiniingos refused to believe hia story that he had given every- 
thing to mendicants and had him imprisoned and toriured, 7 





9 This story reads like the familiar fictitious conn ction of looal heroes in India with the great ones of the 
laod.—Eo, ] 
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In his extremity under torture Shah Daula declared that he had buried the money and 
would dig it up again if released from prison, He was led to the (osha-khdna where he at once 
= pene ee plunged it into his belly. This act put the fear of the authorities 
Into the Qaniingos who sent for a skilful physician, who bound up the wound, from which Sha 
Danla recovered in three months. f J . 


The Qaniingos then set him free and he went to Sangrobi, a village near Sialkot. where he 
became a disciple of the saint, Shih Saidajj Sarmast. Shéh Daula an tiga eee 
one Mangii or Mokhi, the saint's favorite disciple, and spent his time as a mendicant, The 
scraps he secured as the proceeds of his begging were placed before the saint, who ate all he wanted 
and passed the remainder on to Mangi. After Manga was satisfied, the small portion that 
remained was given to Shih Daula, whose hunger was rarely appeased. But such poor earnings in 
kind failed to satisfy the gaint, who set Shah Daula to work and earn money, with which cooked 
food might be bought, as a anbstitute for the stale seraps received as alms, 


At that time a new fort was being built at Silko} out of bricks from the foundation of some 
old buildings, and Shih Daula was sent to dig as an ordinary labourer at a fusd or two pice 
a square yard of brick work dug op. So hard was the material that most powerful men conld.not 
excavate more than two or three square yards in a day, but Shah Daula worked with such amazing 
energy that he dog up seventy square yards on the first day and separated the bricks, The officials, 
recognising Superhomen aid, offeted him seventy takdés, or full payment for his work, without 
demur, bat he would only accept four, 


With ‘the four takds thus acquired, be bought a eavoury dish of khichrt, which he presented 
to the saint, before whom he was inclined to boast of his powers. But the saint showed him his own 
hands, all blistered with the invisible aid he had been rendering to Shih Danla. As a mark of 
favour, however, the saint gave him some of the kAichri, which produced such excruciating pain in 
the second finger of hia right-hand on his commencing to eat it, that for days he could neither aleep 
nor rest, and at last asked the saint to relieve him, Mangti also interceded and at last the saint 
told Shih Daula to go tothe Butchers’ Street and thrust his hand into the bowels of a freshly- 
slaughtered cow. As soon as he had done this there was immediate relief and he fel] into a deep sleep 
for twenty-four hours ; but on awakening he found that the finger had dropped off! He returned, 
however, to the saint and thanked bim for his kindness, whereon the saiut said:— 

“Man, thus much of self-love hadst thou, but it has gone from thee now and love for others 
only remains. Be of good cheer. Thow art proven worthy of my favour, and of the knowledge of 
God.” 

For twelve years Shih Daula remained in the service of the saint, Shih Ssiddi Sarmast, who 
was a fagir of the Soharward! sect. At the end of the twelfth yoar the saint saw that his own 
end was approaching and asked who was near him. The reply was,**Daula,” bat the saint told 
him to go and fetch Mokhi, &«., his favorite Mangi. But Mangi refused to come as it was night. 
Thrice Daula went and thrice Mangi refused, The saint then remained silent for a while, but 
towards morning he roused himself and ssid:—" God gives to whomsosver he will.” He then made 
over his dalg (fagir's coat) to Daula, and when the latter said that he knew Mangi would not let 
him keep it, the saint said;—Let him keep it who can liftit.” | And ao he gave the daly into 
Shih Danla’s keeping, gave him his blessing also, and died. 

When the day broke it became known that the saint was dead, and Mokhi and all the other 
disciples took their parts in the funcral ceremonies, They then attempted to seize the holy daly, 
which fell to the ground. Each in turn tried to lift it and then they tried all together, but it would 
not move until Daula grasped it with one hand, shook it and put it on, thus proving his right to the 
name and title, by which he has always been known, of Shah Danla, 
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Making his way out of Sialkot, and leaving the jealous disciples, he hid himself for a while 
outside the town. For ten years alter the death of Shah Saidan Sarmast he remained in the ngigh- 
bourhood, growing yearly in reputation and power, He built many buildings, mosques, tanks, 
bridges and wells, the most notable of which.was the bridge over the Aik, After this Shah Daula 
moved to Gnjrdt and settled there permanently in obedience to divine instructions, 


Fagirs believe that each city has its guardian saint, and Shah Daulais looked on as the guardian 
of Gujrat. During his life he devoted himself to works of pablic utility and the. constractions of 
religious buildings. His principal works were the bridge in front of the eastern gate of the town of 
Gujrat over the Shah Daula Nila, and the bridge over the Dik in the Gujranwala District, It is. 
saidthat he never asked for money and ‘that he paid his labourers promptly, He was also most 
successful in finding the sitea of ohl ruins, whence he dug up all the materials he required for his 
buildings, He was liberal to the poor, irrespective of creed, and had ao peculiar attraction for wild 
animals, keeping a large menagerie of all sorts of beasts and birds, His tolerance made him beloved 
of all classes and there were both Hindus and Musalmiins among hisdisciples. He became very famous 
for his miracles and received large gifts, The attraction towards him felt by wild animals largely 
contributed to the general belief in him. 


The emperor Akbar died whilst Shah Daula was still at Sialkot, and it was in the seventh 
year of Jahingtr that he went to Gujrét in A. H. 1022 or A.D. 1612, Wo meeting between Shih 
Daule and Akbar is recorded, bat the following account is given of an encounter between him and 
the emperor Jahangir :-— 


Shéh Daula used to pat helmets, with rawris sewn over them, on the heads of his favourite 
animals, One day a deer thos orrayed strayed near the place where the king, i.¢., Jahangir, was 
hanting at Shabdard near Lahore. The king saw the helmeted deer and enqnired about it, and 
was told sbout Shah Daula and his miracles. The deer was canght and two men were sent to 
fetch Shah Daula who at that time was seated at his Ehdagd@h, -Doaring the day he had remarked to 
his disciples :—What « strange thing has our deer, Darbakhta, done! It has appeared before His 
Majesty and caused men to be sent to call me before him, They will come to-day. Cook a delicious 
pildo and all manner of food for them,” The astonished servants prepared the meal and towanis 
evening tho messengers arrived with His Majesty's order, 


Placing the order on his head, Shih Daula wished to start at once, but the hungry messengers 
had smelt the supper and so they stayed the night at the AAdigdA, and did not take the Shih to 
Shabdara till tha next day, When he arrived, hé called for ingredients and made « large cake, 
which he wrapped in » bed kerchief and offered to the king when summoned. The king was seated 
on bis throne with Nair Jahan Begam near by, and they were both much struck by his holy appear- 
ance. The king asked Shih Daula where he had found the philosopher's stone, but he denied all 
knowledge of any such stone and said he lived on alms, 


‘The king, however, saw in him» wealthy and influential person, capable of raising » revolt, 
and Nir Jahan suggested that he should be made sway with. At the king’s order the imperial 
chamberlain produced a poisoned green robe, which Shah Danla poton without receiving any harm, 
A robe smeared with » still more deadly poison was then pat on him and again no injury resulted. 
Upon this the king ordered « cnp of poisoned sharbat to be mixed, bat his throne began to quake, 
the palace rocked violently, and faces of fagira were seen everywhere, The king in his fear recog 
nised the saintship of Shah Daula and dismissed him with honour and two baga of ashrafte, Giving 
the king his blessing, Shih Daula departed after distributing the ashrafts to the royal servants. 
Hearing of this the king summoned him-again and asked him if he would accept a grant of 5,000 
Sighda of land. Shah Daula replied that he did not want any land, but would avail himself of the 
offer later on, if necessary. Upon this the king allowed him to depart after showing him much 


Feverence, 
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The building of the bridge over the Dik came about in this way. Daring one of the journeys 
of the emperor Shahjahdn into Kashmir, the private belongings of Dara Shikoh and Hari Begam 
and many pack animals were lost in the Dik, which was in flood. The Faujdir of the Distric t, Mirza 
Bad} Usman, was accordingly ordered to have a large and permanent bridge ready by the time the 
royal party returned. The Faujdar set to work, but conld get nothing but mnd bricks and so he 
imprisoned all the brick-barnera, The result was that when the emperor returned the bridge was 
not even commence], On being severely reprimanded, the Faujdir remarked that only Shah Dauls 
could baild the bridge, The emperor at once ordered him to fetch Shah Daula. By a stratagem 
he was induced to enter a palanguifi and was carried off, but he remarked :-—* There is no need to 
force m¢ to obey the emperor's ordera, I know them and will carry then ont.” 


Arrived at the Dik, Shah Daula procured the release of the brick-barners and set abont build- 
ing the bridge. A wicked gurd, who inhabited the spot, destroyed the work ag fast as it was done, 
bat after a controversy, in which he was overcome, the gurad was lured jnoto a lime-pit and buried ap 
to his neck in lime and mortar by Shah Danula, 

Shab Daula met with many other obstacles. Among them was one raised by Bata, the land - 
owner of the neighbourhood, who made money out of the ford at that spot. Bit cut the dam in 
onler to drown the fairs encamped underneath it, but Shah Daula cleverly frustrated him by making 
a second dam below it. A fagir was sent to report on Biita’s behaviour.to Shibjshdn, who ordered 
him to be sent to Lahore bound hand and foot, there to be beheaded and his bead to be hung on a nfm 
tree. But Shah Daula intercoded for him and obtained his release, Biitd after this rendered every 
possible assistance, the bridge was duly built and Shah Daula returned to Gujrat. 


About this time a fagir, named Saiddi, came to Gojrat and claimed the guardianship of 
the town by divine appointment in order to discredit Shah Daula, By spiritual meeng Shah 
Daula convinced the impostor that he was wrong, and the sagir disappeared and was never heard of 
again, 

At that time female infanticide was rife in Rajaur, now a part of the Jamma State, Raji 
Chattur Singh of Rajaur was a devoted follower of Shih Danla, but he always killed his female 
children at birth. However, on the birth of one girl, Shah Daula told him to let the child live, as 
she would be very fortunate and become the mother of kings, The child was therefore allowed to live 
and grew up a fair and lovely maideu, aud when Shahjabin was passing through Rajanr on one of 
his journeys to Kashmir, the Raja presented ber to him as a nazar. The girl was accepted and 
bestowed on Prince Aurangzch, who married her, 

Later on, the prince, being anxions to know whether he or one his brothers, Dara Shikoh and 
Murad, wonld succeed to the throne, went to sce Shah Daula and presented him with a sar mien agh 
(golden pheasant), a foreign eat and wooden stick, If the saint socepted all but the stick it 
was to be an omen that the prince wonkl succeed. But Shah Daula, as soon as be saw the prince, 
arose saluted him as “Your Majesty,” and giving him a cake, returned the stick and said :— 
“God has sent you this cake, and this stick is granted you as the sceptre of your authority, Be of 
gool cheer.” Aurangzeb tol the tale to the Begam Bal, who confirmed him in his belief in it by 
relating Shah Daula's prophecy that she herself woold be the mother of kings. Her song were 
Ma'azzim and Mahmiid, of whom the former became the emperor Bahidor Shah, 


“At a Inter period, after he had become emperor, Aurangzeb again sent for Shah Daula, who 
appeared before him in s miraculous manner. The emperor was dining by himself, but he saw 
that » hand was eating with him. Calling his attendants he told them of this, and said that the hand 
was the hand ofan old man with the second finger missing. One of the attendants, named 
Bakhtéwar, said that the hand. was probably Shih Daula’s, The emperor thereupon summoned the 
Saint to appear, when Shah Doula at once stood revealed, and was dismissed, loaded with presents 
by the amazed sovereign, 
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Many otber tales of his miracles are told of Shih Daula, but that which is chiefly sssociated 
with his name is the miracle of the Chaihas or Rat-children, said to be born throngh his agency 
with minute heads, large ears, rat-like faces, and without understanding or the power of speech. 

Shah Danla lived to  grest age, commonly stated to have been 150 years, and was contem- 
porary with Akbar, Jahdagir, Shahjahin, and Acrangzeb. He was born in the 25th year of Akbar, 
A.H. 989 or A.D. 15931 and died, according to the anagram of his death, KAudddost, in A. 1087 
or A.D. 1676, He was therefore really 95 years old at his death. 


His usual title is Shah Daula Daryai, because of the numerous bridges that he built. To the 
end of his life, princes and nobles, rich and poor alike, sought his blessing, At last, when he saw his 
end approaching he sent for his disciple, Bhawan Shih, duly invested him with the daly, and in- 
stalled him as #ijjdshla-nishin and successor. 

The existing members of the Sect of Shih Daula claim that Bhawan Shih as the son of the 
saint, but whether he was a real, or an adopted son or éalkd, the present Pirs are the descendants 
of Bhiwan Shih, 

Wotes by the Editor, 

There are some points worth noting in the stories of Shah Daula's Rats and of Shah Danla 
himself, 

In the first place it seems pretty clear from what has been above recorded that the ascription of 
the Chihas to the agency of the well-known saint of Gujrat is posthumous, One suspects that 
Bhawan Shah of the Shah Daula Shrine created the cult, much in the fashion that Ghast Sultan 
Muhammad is creating one now out of the shrine which he has set up round the tomb of the great local 
saint. All the circumstances point to such » situation, There are the extreme modernness of the 
cult, the fact that a band or order of fagirs make a living out of a certain class of local microcephalous 
idiote, and the convenient existence of an important shrine. Then the absence of landed property in 
possession of the band, or of any recognized right to succession to the leadership, and the entire 
dependence on earnings, in turn dependent themselves on the guillibility of the ‘faithful,’ all make it 
almost certain that Bhawan Shah took the opportunity of the then recent decease’ of a well-known 
ancient and holy man to find a sacred origin for the unholy traffic of his followers, The division of 
the income thns earned is just euch as one might expect of a body that had no other source of 
cohesion originally than profit out of a common means of livelihood, 


As regards the legend of Shih Daula himself, we have the usual ascription of a direct connec- 
tion by birth of a local holf man with the great ones of the earth in his day, with the usual clear 
openings for doubt in the account thereof, and we have oleo the ascription of miraculous powers 
common to Panjabi saints. ‘There is nothing in the story that could not have been picked up by 
the tellers ont of the inles of other saints commonly current in the country, No doubt there did 
live, during the seventeenth century, a holy man in Gujrit town, who died there at an advanced age 
and bed « tomb erected to him, which became venerated. It is quite probable that he was 
instramental in forwarding works of public utility in his neighbourhood, and was notorious for his 
charity to the poor and needy, led an excellent life, and was venerated by the nobility around him, 
Considering the situation of the town of Gojrit, it is quite possible aleo that be-attracted tb 
attention of the emperor Shihjshin and his suite, during their many journeys to and fro between 
Kashmir and their Indian Court. But all this affords no ground for supposing that he had anything 
to do personally with the poor idiots now exploited by the sect, band, or order of fagirs that have 
fastened themselves on to his name, 

As regards the Chilhis themselves, it is quite possible that there is tendency to produce snch 
idiots among the population of given districts, such as Pinch and Jammi, but one cannot help 
suspecting that, owing to tke necessity for a continnons supply being forthcoming for the well-being 
of those who live on them, some of these unfortunstes are artificially produced after their birth 
as ofdinary infants, It world be ec easy to accomplish this on the part of the unscrupulous, 
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A TRIPLET OF PANJABI SONGS. 


Eafi Ghulam Farid Chachrai Shartf da!, 


Text, 


Hik dam hijar? na sahndi,’ he ! 


Dil dilbar® kirime® mandi," he! 
I, 
Soz gudiz® di tul wichhaiwia. 


Dukh duhig® di séjh bairéwaa, 
Hir ghaman di gal wich pawan. 


Dard df bath” sirandhf, he | 
Hik dam hijar, etc. 
IT. 
Maht beparwi milyose.'! 
Palre™ soz firag plyose. 


Hal kanin behal | 
Jindri jbok™ i di, he! 


Hik dam hijar, ete. 
rit. 
Deih nibhiwih sapden balden.'4 
Rat wanjiwii galden jaldei.™ 
Sirl omar gai hath malden.'* 
Hai, hai! Mant nd andi, he! 
Hik dam hijar, ete. 





BY H. A. ROSE, 





+ A sony of the Derk Ghiat Khka District. 


I, 
A mac of Ghulam Perld of Chachrai 
Refrai 

0, the heart cannot bear separation for a mo- 
ment ! 

O, the heart grows sick for the belored } 

I. | 

The a ek eee won 

spread, 


The bed of sorrow and pain I would make, 


The garland of grief I would place around my 
bal 


0, the arm of pain under my head ! 
O, the heart cannot bear, etc. 


Ir. 
T bave fallen in love with a careless lover. 
I have canght the pangs of separation in my 


I have fallen from calmness upon evil days. 
O, my soul is the thirsty habitation of 
sorrow | 
Othe Rent oasiset telah? 
I pass the day in grief and sorrow. 
I pass the night in sorrow and grief, 
My whole life is passing in regret. 
Alas, alas! O, the death does not come ! 
0, the heart cannot bear, eto, 






3 The poet whose tathallos was Parld, and whose real name was Gholies Farid, d Chhebpia Sharlf, 
"= town on the right bank of the Indus, opposite Kot Mithin, where he had tien pr eresiea na shrine. 
Nawhb Sadiq Mohammad Khia, of Rabiwalpor, was one of his murfds or disciples, Tam indebted to Sayyid Sher 
er Flip cae cleani: for this song and its translation. ~ 

used looally to mean ‘separation from the belored. ' ' 


| Pers, 

aan ae ec Chek aka “the beart does not endure.’ 

® dilbar : ‘one who takes the heart,’ the beloved. * kdrine, postposition, * P 

Y mandf, sick: Pors, manda, wearied, "sor gudde: Pore, ‘pala aki sorvaw’s Bi. * ialegstanenee 

© dwkh duddy; local expression, Ppa cto 

1 dard dt badh: the sense in that ‘arm of pain is under my head’ while sleeping, instead of the arm of my 
mistrees. 

11 milyous, Mt.," we have met"; “T have fallen in love with, ' 

13 Allesion to the custom of beggars receiring alma jn the skirt, 

eh cose lege an isolated habitation without a well of drinking water. 
ate bahles, golden jalleh : lit, ' rotting and burning,’ ‘ melting and burning’: both expressions mean, in 


jealousy.’ 
if hath maldes, it., rubbing the hands’: ‘ in regret." 
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IV. 
Sonhrei! kett Kech" tiyAri. 
Aya bar birboa sir bhari. 
Sengiin™ sartiig karli na kari. 
Bewas pal kurlandi, he ! 
Hik dam hijar, ete. 
¥. 
Yad karesai yar diid gahiti : 
Sonhrida ramaaéi moihrian chalii, 


Tore meirhea dewli Siyalii.™ 
Tang Farid na jandi, he ! 
Hik dam hijar, ete. 


Har Phulaéi da. 
Text, 


Hér phuldis de, ni,2 parodia hdr phuld de. 
Phul lede, bdnkd yr, phd har phuldis de.™ 


I, — Nar, 
Qissakhwint de bizir dhup dopahar di, he ! 
Tere table di tikor hai kais! qahr di, he! 
Har phulii de, etc. 
II. — Mard. 


Ttthéé sambul di darakht, oi, guw4h rahida, 
Tert nainif de sawar chanikldir rahida, 


IIT, — Nar. 
Qissakhwini de bizir assif jd khalote: 
Uththe manggan panj rupaia, sinth pain gote. 
Hiir pholah do, ete. 
8 Tit, * beautiful’: used for ‘the beloved.’ 


iv. 
My love is ready to start for Kech. 
The burden of grief seems heavy on my head. 
Her companions and maids give me no help. 
O, Iam become helpless and lamenting ! 
O, the heart cannot bear, ete. 
v. 
I shall ever remember the talk of my friend : 
Her amusing questions and her ing 
gestures. 
What though the Siyil women chide. 
OQ, the longing of Farid that departs not ! 
O, the heart cannot bear, ete, 


Translation, 
: Refrain. 
Garlands of flowers, love, garlands of flowers 
| wnll J rar. 
Bring flowers, my gallant friend,and I will 
wear garlands of flowers, 
I, — Girl. 


O, the noon-day sun is hot in the Qissakhwintl 
133 
Q, the power of thy note on the fabld/ 
Garlands of flowers, etc, 
The sambul tree here iz our witness, love. 
It stands guardian of the beauty of thine eyes 
Garlands of flowers, ete, 
IIT. a Girl, 
I went and stood in the Qissakhwint Bazir: 
And when they asked five rupees, I was 
plonged in care. 
. Garlands of flowers, ete. 


1 A place renowned for the beauty of its women. Hoenoe ‘going to Kech,' as applied pootically toa girl 


a :" going home.’ 
18 sengida, girl companions of her own age. 


Allusion ta the story of Hir and Ninjhd, a * Romeo and Juliet’ story of the Panjlb, Bdnjhi came from 
Takbt Hosiri and Hir waa of the Siyhl tribe and their mutual love was highly impolitic. ean: rimos- 


strances referred to in the tert, But the allusion is more mnbtle than this. The 
of Hir, and by the term ‘Siyllin’ he meana Aja own conntry-women, 
™ My love, my darling: used by a man to a woman, 


post is using the langnage 


a (A very popular Panjab! song with references to the story of Mirai and Skhibha. T wuspect that this version 


is incomplete, — Ep. ] 


second. 
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IV. — Mard, 
Lake surkhi, tai daidisd, mukh sawadrde haii : 


Karke qaul, tii qarar, mand wisirde haii. 


Hir pholan de, ete. 
. ae 
Hath chitte, tii changer wich phul kalfia. 
Koi sohni sohnt huka dendi wich gallaia. 
Hir phulaa de, ete. 
Ki kito, ni, garlb nia khwar karke? 


Mai mobiya pabli rat, tera didir karke ! 

Har phuliit de, etc. 
VII. — Nar, 

Toi thi mera yar; tere nil mariigi. 

Hath pharke teri bith, Jhang-Siyil wariigi. 
Har phulai de, ete. 

VIII, — Mard. 

Jutti teri mokli: pajimA teritaig, 

Do anni side mor de, ti baithi tukre maig. 
Hir phulaa de, ete. 

Banhiai pattiia lakh bazir rat na tahrdt, he ! 


Teré husan dé gamin dhap dopahr di, he ! 


Har phulii de, ete. 
x, — Mard., 
Ton tii torn’ tornd chahya rate diriye, nf, 


Side hath jigar nia piya hnisyarie, nf. 
» Har phuliii de, ete. 


A TRIPLET OF PANJABI SONGS. 5 





They take vermilion and daiddésd and adorn 
their faces : 

They make vows and promises, but soon for- 
get them. | 


Garlands of flowers, eto, 
V. — Girl, 
Their hands are fair and fowerbnds are in 
Many « beauty hawks her wares in the lanes. 
Garlands of flowers, eto. 
VI, — Man, 


What dost thou gain, love, by troubling a poor 
man P 
I was thy lover from the first night I saw 
thee ! 
Garlands of flowers, eto, 
VII. — Girl. 
Thon art indeed, my love; I will die with 
Clasping my hands on thy arm, I will go to 
Jhang-Siyal. 
Garlands of flowers, etc. 


Loose thy shoes: tight thy tronsera.™ 
Give me back the two annas and sit thou 
Garlands of flowers, eto, 
1X. — Girl, 
Alas, binding a lakh of bandages does not stay 
the blood ! 
O, thy beauty in its pride is as the noon-day 
sun | 
Garlands of flowers, etc. 
x, — Man. 
Thou bringest the desire of love as thou 
goest, dear, 
And my hand is on my side for laughter, love. 
Garlands of flowers, ete, 


™ As worn by Panjibi women, The meaning ia that she could sot walk far, 


™ [In the story of Mirzi and SAhibda, which is connected with Jhang and the Biyllls, the pair eloped ped and were 
caught under a tree, and Mirsh was murdered before the eyes of his paramour, — En, ] 620 
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ee Se 


xI,— Nar.” 
Chall aja chhaman chhaman, tui piyiri nf. 
Zari ataknd badr, nainéiwaliye of. 
Hir phulii de, ete. 
Pardesiin de nal haske boliye, nl. 


Naikar husan dé gumin: pia toliye, ni. 


Hair phulaa de, etc. 
XIII, — War. 
Asif tere liye parote hir chhofe chhote, ni : 
Eahnia boldi haiti bo! sind mote mote, ni? 


Har phulan de, ete. 
xXIV. — Mard. 
Teri zulf kundal paya, kali nag kolon. 
Teri gall hai mazedar, ni, gulib kolon. 
Hir phulin de, ete. 
ZV. — Nar. 
Teri rang bai mazedir mabtéb koloi. 
Terf dhunnt mazedar tung sharab koloi. 
Hir phuldi de, ete. 
XVI. — Mard. 
Teri dikh hai mazedir imb anir koloi : 
Teri nik hai khunde di dhair, ni, talwir kolon. 


Har phaliii de, ete. 
XVII, — Nar. 
Kahentis baithi tir nainaa de chalaonf, he ? 


Sine barchhiié tii mizhgia diih laonl, he? 
Hir phaulin de, ete. 


XI, — Girl.” 
Come with thy tinkling feet, thon dearest love. 
Stay not a moment in the bazar, my love 
with the ( beantifol ) eyes. 
Garlands of flowers, etc. 
XII. — Man. 
Thou should speak graciously to strangers, 
love. 
Be not proud of thy beauty, love; but be just 
( to me ). 


Garlands of flowers, etc. 
ZIT. — Girl.” 
For thy eake I have made many little garlands 
love : 


Why dost thon speak to me with rongh words, 
love ! 
Garlands of flowers, etc. 
Thy locks bave fallen into curla like black 
snakes. 
Thy cheeks are fairer than the rose, love. 
Garlands of flowers, etc. 
Thy colour ia fairer than the moon, 
Thy navel is more intoxicating than a flash of 
wine. 
Garlands of flowers, etc. 
XVI. — Man. 
Thine eyes are sweeter than the mango or the 
pommegranate : 
Thy nose more slender than the edge of 
a sword, love. 
Garlands of flowers, ctc. 
_ XVII, — Girl, 
O, why dost thou sit and let loose the arrows 
of thine eyes? 
O, why dost thon pierce my breast with the 
spears of thy glances T® 
Garlands of flowers, ete. 


4 [ From thie point something bas gone wrong with the regular interchange of covplets between the man and 
the woman, and vorses 11, 12, 13, 14, 16 and 18 should all be addressed to the woman, and only 15, 17 ( doubtfally 
acd 19 to the mao, This vers, No, 11, both formes its substance and ite form, should not be spoken by 


bards. — Ep. }. 7 

# [Bat the man should speak this verse, I suspect that not only is this version incomplete, but also that the 
Terese aro girtn in any order, as they cocured to the singer. — En. } 

SP a acai eto that of Sibiblo. Henoe the trouble. They were a Panjibi Romeo and 
Juliet. — En. 


™ ( Here again the man abould be speaking. — En. J 


© But all the expressions are feminine and apparently ihe man should be speaking. — Ep. ] 


FEBRUARY, wich 
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XVIII. — ae 


Teriéi bhaiwin goshadir, nf, kamin koloti, 


Tere naindi de nal vakade: ni, nishiin koloi. 


Hiir phulaii de, ete, 
XIX, — Nar. 


Tert pati! da singar mazedir rahfdi : 


Teri dngt di aude rasidér rahidi. 
Hir phulit de, ete. 


ITI, 


XVIII, — Man, _ 
phi eyebrows are more curved than'a bow, 
ove. 
Thine eyes, love, are always on the mask.?! 
Garlands of flowers, eto, 
XIX, — Girl, | 
The arrangement of thy hair is eaptivating : 


The pommegranate of the angi is {ull of juice. 
Garlands of flowers, ete. 


The Gorlands, “Os 


A Welding Sang of the Joiyas of Multia Dist. 


Text. 
Sehrd I, 


Sehridnwdld banard jiws ! 
Schridiwald banard jiwe / 
1. 
Nim Farid Khai! Zit Lakliwera! 
Lakh saldmi thiwe.! 
Mahirija, banari jiwe! 
| Bebridiwild, ete, 
a. 


Jitwal charhtet, tori fatal Nameshh! -° 


Jor bhaifii da thiwe | 
Mahiraji, baniari jiwe! 
Sebriifimald, ete, 
"Ss 
Banarf di mal nif diyo mural, 
 Bharbat piyald plwe, 
Mahdraji, banard jiwe | 
Sebridawali, ete, 
,  Sehra TT, 
Bakhbi Firoz rangili, 
J ug jug jiwe ! 
Sagal wart pahir, 
Aise Joyf tii ditir ! 
Ajhiié nowid sGrin da 
Sarkop madité ! 
Jug jug jiwol 
Bakhi Firox rongila, 
Jog jug jiwe! 





M Carrying on the metaphor of the eyes and the arrows. | 
m Carrig onthe mayor ofthe te an + Ears NOE Goh Lis =f. ] 


Translation, = 
Garland, If, ee TL 
_ Refrain. . . 


| Long live the bridegroom with the coven: 


Long live the bridegroom with the garlands | 


" 1. - 8 a Faw 
By fame Farid Khai! By tribe Lakhwers : 33 
Létche of mon-aalate thee! § 1% .». 
Mahidrija, niay thy bridegroom lived: 

‘Long: live, eto. fe Fm) epee ay | 

a. 

Where thou dost attatk, be-viefory: ever nee | 
Be thou wnited to thy-kinsmen ¢ | 


~-Maharajh, may thy recent wisi 


_ Long live, eteen. thy ed 
Congratulate the bride’s™ mother, 
Let her drink the cup of shardat. 
Mahfrija, may thy arleeraam aqui 

Long live, ete, >) |: r re sane 

Carlanl et eee 


“The ary and beantiful Pirga, Silbeaeh: 


May he live for ever | 
Possessor of a poountain of wealthh,. ; 
Be thon a creator of wealth like the Joigast 
Of eight or nine friends _ 

Be thou the great leader ! 

‘May he live forever? ; ~) \ % 
ites gurechank bench Fiat, tc. be 
‘May he liveforever) © 9). 1.) 





™ Lakhwera: one of the principal alae of the Jotyas, an interesting account of whom will be found in the 
forthooming Gasatteer of the Bahkwalpur State. Z4kh in the next lino is simply placed punningly in justn- 


position, 


™ Note that the same term is need for bride and bridegroom, 
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‘ NNN NN See eee 


Sehra IJI. 


Léa: th bf bane hot pahds ! 
L. 


Taindi sewan Jamwin de rije, 
Dasten ghore pair piyade ! 
Joiya, kiitih de sardir! 
Liman tid, ete. 
2. 
Bare wich wanjiri sewe! 
Bohar ghannin ditar! 


Liman tia, etc. 
a. 
Janak Khid sukhniidi piri! 
Teri bachan na howe kira 
Sahib de darbar ! 
Limiéd tia, etc. 
4. 
Jis wal charhed Geri fatah hamesha ; 
Fatab har darbar ! 
5. 


Bare Joiyin da serdar, 

Rasal Allah dé haip tai yar! 

Mubarak dewe sab sansir ! 
Liman ti, ete. 


Sehra IV. 


Jiwe howed achridiwdld batnan! 


Wadt Jinak samf{ di mariit tangeal ghardi. 


Sone gharihi batria gala aobnt dhal khindai, 


Soni put soput ralii, 


Garland IJI. 
Refrain, 
Pe the ranks of thy army ranged like the hile! 
i. 
May the rdjde of Jammi serve thee | 
Themselves on foot and their horses by the hand ! 
Joiyi, Lord of ( many ) forts | 
Be the ranks, ete, 
a, 
Be thy enemy subdued on the battle-field! 
Be thou a (very ) bohar™ tree as a crestor of 
wealth | 
Be the ranks, ete. 
3, 
Ae Janak Khai, fulfil thon thy promize ! 
Be thy word never false 
Before the Conrt of God ! 
Be the ranks, ete. 
4. 
Where thou dost attack, be victory ever thine; 
Victory in every Court, 
Be the ranks, eto, 
5. 
Lord of all the Joiy is, 
Thou art the friend of the Prophet of God! 
May all the world bless thee | 


Garland IV. 
Refrain.™ 
Long live the éridegroom with thé garlands ! 
— 


Jinak distributed at the wedding money coined 
at the mint, 

Golden coins he minted and gave them to the 
servants and the poor, 

He united a good bridegroom to a good bride, 

River borses were used at the wedding, 


Janak Joiy& ati Sid Mir dhowinds jhiklof npal, Jinak Joiyé and Sidi Mir were ashained and 





covered their faces with a cloth, 
Ghari takeé] ; bani badshahi ! With gold coins at the mint be founded 
a kingdom | 
™ The banyan tree, or Acus indica, 


* Probably in practice repeated after every line, 


Feskvanr, 1903.) 





THREE SONGS FROM THE PANJAB. 


—— — —- — ee ————————————_——_———————— 
THREE SONGS FROM THE PANJAB. 


BY H, A. ROSE, 


A Lore Song. 


Toxt. 


Sijao, woh din kaun the tam bichhrat’ mohe 
chain 7? 

Gile ban kf lakrl silgat hai din rain, 

Lakri jal koi babi, aur koild jal bah? rikh ; 


Mai’ pipan aist jali, na koilé babi, na rikh, 


Sijan, woh din kaun the, jo tum giriya? ham 
dor, 
Chali wi parem, kit giriyi ? kit dor? 


Sajan, woh din kaon the, jo blch nl rakbte 
hiir F 
Karanhir ne aisi ki, jo pargayi bich pabér, 


Réy Larkiyoa ka. 

Text. 
Asif apnd charkba katnii ; 
Doe dé muih chattni’ 
Kian die de kiran roi? 
Bhed apne dil da khoi? 
Asin apne ghar’ de raja; 
Dite kane kuchh nahii kilji. 
Kit jag minas khush karnd ? 
Parna Malik de charni. 
Kin’ kist de sang asi hasnd? 
Klui kisi de ghar j4 basni 7 


Ashi ant same marjind ; 

Doe kis! sang nahin jini. 

Kiui Danyi de baje bajanil. 
Sakh chhadke, dukh ko pina. 
Hai mit{i, mitt] men mil pind : 
Kioi narm dishile bichhdna 7 


Which were the daya, love, when I had 

_ pleasure away from thee ? 

The damp wood smoulders all the day. 

Burnt wood makes charcoal, burnt charcoal 
makes ashes: 

But I, poor wretch, am so burnt up that there 
is neither charcoal nor ashes. 

Which were the.days, love, when you were 
the kite and I the string ? 

When the wind of love blew, where was the 
kite and where tho string ? 

Which were the days, love, when there was 
not even a garland between us? 

Now the Creator bus so made it that there is 
& mountain between us, 


II, 


The Maidens’ Spinning Song. 
Oura to ply the spinning-wheel : 
Not to Autter another's face. 
Why should we for another weep? 
Why let go the seoret of our hearta! 
We sre lords of our own house; 
Why should mon take pleasure in the world 
It is better to fall at the feet of the Master, 
Why shoald we laugh with any one P 
Why should we go to dwell in any one's 

house f 

In the end we have to die, 
We may not go with any other. 
Why should we play the masio of the World ! 
Qurs to forego pleasare and endure pain. 
Earth we are, to the earth we most return: 
Why then spread soft shawls! 





i bichhral, epareted, 
* Lt., to lick ; to Batter. 


* pdriyd ually means a doll, but hore = gufdf, a four-cornered kite. 


© Tit, boas: oar own eonserna, 
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Giwan Tiwida dd, 
Text. 
Asli apni charkhé katona: 
Nal die de‘kahndh rabni? 
Kini dije de kot j% rot? 
Dharn!* apne ji dé khoi? 
Ashi apue ghar diai rantai + 
Kabnaiy karniah d0jiaa df kihaiian ? 
Ktai jag nilori® sahiye? 


Sallye, apne nil saeh’ rabiye. 


Ktui kisi de ebit Jabhind’ 7 
Kini jag nit paid husing? 
Asai Grak oii mar jini: 
Kisi die de nil nabli jini. 
Kish jag vich dhim machal ¢ 
Sukh chhadke, dakh wOii pai, 
Sab mittlol, mitfi ho pind: 
Kini eejii te chaph soul ! 


_ The Matrona’ Spinning Song. 
Translation, 
Ours to ply the spinning wheel : 
Why de we abide with another 7 
Why do we go and weep with another? 
And let go the {nllnese of our hearta? 
We are queens of our own house: 
Why do we talk of others’ doings! 
Why do we endure the coquetries of the 
workl ? 
Matrons, we thoald keep the world to onr- 
selves, 
Why showld we enthral the heart of any one ¢ 
Why should we sofer ridieule im the world, | 
In the end We have to die: , 
We may not go with any other. 
Why do we make a display im the world? 
Ours to fovego pleasure.and endure pain. 
All are of earth, to the earth we must reburn: 
Why moant a bed to aleep >. 


MOHIVE KI HAR, OR BAK 


. BY i, A+ ROSE, , 
The Chronicle of Réjd Mekhi Parkash, Ruier of Ndlaa (Sirmir) State. 
| (Continued jrom p, 208), 


Eaifijo ri seri dé, Raje palg! phert, 
210 Gath rahi-god Nigane ri, sire pahiro ri 
shiri** ; 
Mobiye } e fanjo, saab Nigage khe girl = 
Kashe luide kamare,™ Jage-lnide tope, 


Garho gine Nigani re, gere chikre ghoro 
Guri rowd meghilé, jhiml roto kebeto 


216 Nagane re garbokhe, garh Nigage ehito.7 
Garb chiti Niget ri, leo maskt® Rije, 


Bhigi giwe garlile, rowe darwiize khile; 
Nagal ri, O Rialka, tusho khe dubil: 
Raje tinie® Mohiye, hime ghari-ro k bil, 






. Doubt, suspicion, error. 
M Shite: head, 


* Hogging, coaxing. 
3% Kashe Avnde homare: with lolne girt ; tore: the tow (used to fire the long Indian gun.) 


On the plam of Saiij the Raja tarned his 
palanquin, 
210 (Fer) the fert of Naan, | the queen of all the 
hills, remained (uniaken). 
The army of Mehi Parkdsh al) turned 
towards Nigan, 
The horsemen, wish leins gitt and guns 


vendy » 

Round the fost of Nigen rede their horses, 

Ae if it were thandering in the clouds and 
bombarding. 

215 The fort of Niais, Migeao Fort was taken. 

The fort ef Nigayi fell, aud they said: 
‘erash the Aaja,’ 

His garrison fled away and its gates were 
thrown open, 

(The women oried ;>—)'O Kalka of Nigant, 
te thee we make our moan, 

By that Raji Mob! Parkish, we are brought 
to great distress, 


T och, ereation: rachnd, to be employed. 


38 Gurt rowd: is roaring » jhdmf rofo hohofo 1 the mist ie spreading. 


 Chifo (Hindi pital, to break): broken, i. ¢., the fortress gave in, 


@ Loo mask!» crush tepisces, 


% Tigis: by that; Admed ghayt-ro khGt; we are in sore distress (an idiom). 


Freneva ay, 1909,) 
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220 Garh phaki Nigoord, hAmet klvedt ro Tat, %0 


Chip! ro merle Kélika,*! himei karm! 
jammon j 

Ubhe fiwane de Deshi khe, limfi miso rf 
himoi.™ 

Garho pinde Nagol re, sfil chidro pherl, 

Hati fanjo Raje ri, Saidjo ri serl ; 


995 Sidhie Koto rf thikar, kindé rofl jal P 
Deshi dhiro ri batrl himfi deld batiwl. 


Lig! gowA boldi™ Bidhiya bhiito, 
Manj Phagd ri rasta, Deshd dbitro ri bato. 


Ai palgt Raje ri, Dhaméiidri re ghiite, 


230 Ghiite paro Dhamindrl re, Mohiye re 
timbd ; bak 
Phiigé bili gowd Ripe ra, alo ri jyi limba ; 


Chan syine Phigi re, Rije khe mille: 
Ghije lyfe Dhamindri re, bathori re kille. 


Phi re, O Phagyiineo, tise kante daré? 
235 Kari bhore Nabini khe, base apge gharé 

At pilgt Raje rf, Kaithalo re ghite, 

Baro ditté bikra, Nilo re bhite, 


At palgi Raje rf, Deshi rt dharo, 
Deshi paro jubro™ de, Mohiye re lamb, 


240 Siri bAlt gowi Keofthal, alo ri jya 
limbil; 
Tambd tant ro chikre, chhirt rikha 
milhala :% 
Undl dharti jhulko,“ (bhai Indar hala; 
Dhiiwei rie bidalfe, abhi siirjo thiimo, 
Deshio gurli,!! Mohtye ri drigi, 





6 KAsdt-ro lal: we have beon hunted oni, 


" Chipfro merle Kalikd: O my Kilikh| Bo still! ; jummen: reap 
Limits mdso rd hdmod: we will feed the lames with human fosh, 








220 He has burnt the fort of Nigan and driven 
us ont of it, 
Be still, O my Kalika! we will bear the 
blame ; 
Let them coma np to Deshi, we ill feed 
the flames with huntan flesh." 
(nn the fort of Nagin was onfarled the red flag. 
The Rija's — returned to the plain of 
Bainij. 
225 (They asked: —)‘O Sidha, Thakur of Kot 
whither art thou going? 
Pray show us the pathway to the ridge of 
Deshi !' 
Bidhlé Brahman replied : 
‘Through Phigiis the road, by the path- 
way to Deshil ridge,’ 
The Raja's palangoin reached Dhamifdri 
ghd, 
230 At the ghdf of Dhamdndyt was pitched the 
Raja's tent, 
And Phigd of the Rind of Keonthal shock 
like the stalk of « potato plant, 
Four elders of Phigd met the Raja, 
At the ghd? of Dhamindrl they broaght him 
baskets of bafhord. . 
(Said the Raji: —)'O men of Phigi;™ 
235 Pay yottr revenue at Ndhan, and dwell in 
your own bomes.’ . 
The Raji’s palanquin came to the ghaf of 
Kaithal,™ 
And the Drabmans of Nal village gave hin 
provisions and a goat, 
The Raja's palanqnin came to Deshi ridge, 
And on the meadows on Deshd were pitched 
the Raja's tents, 
940 All the land of Keonthal trembled like 
a potato stalk. 
When they had pitched the tents, they 
bombarded to such an extent 
That the earth below and aky above shook. 
And clouds of smoke hid the sun above. 
Ono Deshi sounded the music of Mohi 
Parkish. 





#5 Lag gawe bold: began to aay. 


* Diamfadrts a place in Theog territory below Phigh, 


#8 PhagyAph the inhabitants of Phig®. 
7 Nhl: o village in Chhabrot 
@ Jubro; in the meadow or 


™ Kaithal: « ridge in Koonthal State. 


csertents ee. ia Reales teestbors, » bot formerly owned by Keonthal, 


© Chhdct mAhdld, chh4ri pk = chord muA4lA, the sound of firing, ¢.0,, fred, 


«¢ Jhulko: shaking. 


tl Qupl€: will roar; dedgt; maato, 
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245 Dhol baje, gheri bind, dhakilf bijt ; 
Deshiie gipi* naubato, Rofl shigo Raga - 
{sha lagi boladi, Nip Saino Rani: 

Dhol baje, dhakull bajt, bijo gaihri™ baji, 
Ke gart row meghili ke dwi-gowi 
Raja ; 

250 Dewo, Raine re hdzrio, Maniine ai jal : 
Deshi dhéro ri khabro, dwand le-dl. 

Dewe Rive re rigy) Manfno ri dhiro, 
Mantino ri dhiro da, pinde ni dewo ; 


Sara rikha jabyo,"? tambde cbhal, 
255 Deshi di dhiro dt, niri** lag-rab! Sgo, 


Bire dtsho badiko re, piigtye ri pago ;* 
Do Rano re rig, hati dwi-gowe Kot! : 
Lint, mereo rigrio, Deshi dharo ri bate. 
Deshi dharo ri bito, lit nahiis jandi, 


260 Sara mkhé jubpo, timbie ebhai; 
Boliidd ni, Rineai, tere sabiba dare: 


Deshiie diya bairi, kot Sainjo gheri. 


Riue tintyei Nip Saine, mat lai kamal, 
Koti da Rand sthibe, deed low’ athil ; 


265 Kott di Rind Sahib, gow’ Jagge al: 2 
Juogo re rannoi di, Rigi rowad gubbi,”! 


Deshi aya bairi, gowd mulko dobl.™ 
Jungo re pagiye di, Rind gird’ giro,” 
Nadi dni dewo Gumde, snbale phiro ;™ 


245 The drums were beaten, the boundary waa 
surrounded and the dhabali sounded, 


On Deshi the naubat resounded, 
the Rand heard it, 

Thus he spoke, the Rind Nip Sain :— 

‘The drams are sounding and the dAakiilfs, 

Either ‘tis thondering im the clouds, or the 
Raja has come, 

250 Go, attendants of me the Rani, go to Maniin, 
Go and bring me newa of Deshi ridge.’ 





and at Roti 





The Rapii's messengers went to the ridge of 
Manin,” 

As far as the ridge of Manin, but not up 
to it,” 


All the waste-land was covered with tents, 
255 On the ridge of Deshd everywhere fires were 
burning, 
The guns were seen to be terrible, and 
the turbans of the infantry, 
The Rani's two messengers turned back and 
came to Kofi, 
(Said the Raji: —)‘ Tell me, my messen- 
gers, the news from eshii dhdr, 
(They replied: —)*The news from Deshd 
ridge is mot to be told, 
260 All the waste-land is covered with tents, 
We dare not speak, Rind Eahib, from fear of 
thee, 
The enemy has reached Deshi ridge, after 
taking the fort of Suiij.” 
Then Rayi Nip Séin made o wise resolve, 
". ‘The Rand Sabib took his camp and came to 
265 The Rigi Sahib from Kot! came to Jungi. 
At the palace of Jung the Rini fell into 
 aoxiety, 
‘The enemy has reached Deshi ridge, my 
kingdom, has been overthrown,' 
In the verandah at Jungad the Rind paced 
to and [ro, 
(Giving his ordera:—) ‘Let Gomdg! 
come from Nain and bé loyal, | 





=  Gherds surrounded. 


“8 Girt: roared ur resoundad. 


Gathra: deep, and so (idiomatioally), that which oan be beard from afar. 


“9 Gut rowd maghdld; the olouds are roaring. 


 Jubro (see footnote 38.) 


‘T Mandn: a tidge in Patibla territory ; also the name of the village deity who lives in Mando village, 


® Nirt: only, merely: nothing but. 


« Biro ( bail), dlsho (are son ), bathe re (of the riflemen ), pigiye rl page (the tarbans): be the turbans 


of the riflemen were seen to be t 
“4 Raupen: in the courtyard. 


82 Goel mulke debt = mudk dubd gaya: i, #,, the oountry is lost. 


Lad Eabale phire: turn the right way. 


© Rat rut gubbt: the Th was struck with eref, or plunged into anaiety 


™ Girdd giro: walked round. 
@ Gumdi, ipdackdst Rywrrmig 
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270. Rawilo Gnt dewo Bhagte, Raine re waziro; 270 Let Bhagts, Rewil,™ the Rand's warfr' 


come too, 
Charole ini dewo Chandre, Aitle Ano Let Chandra the Chapol!? come, and also 
Faktro. Fagira, the Aitla, 
Gille iat dewo Dharti, sithe hinde na Let Dharti and Gilli too, come, but not 
biito,4 together by the same road,"' 
Andro di Rinte, likbi ditio chiri ;* From her palace the Rint wrote a letter— 
Gilld lyiwand nafte,“° Dharti lydiwana That Gilli was to be brought by way of the 
tirl : river, and Dharti® across the hills, 
275 Ae Rine re rigri, Gille re Bhareche, 275 The Rini's messengers arrived at 
Bharech,“? — Gilla’s village, 
Gille jini™ Chhibre, rikhe pichhne lie. And Gilld knew that the Chhibar had sent 
them to inquire, 
Do Rine re rigrpio, kani joge iwe? *Opmessengera twain of the Rand, what has 
brought you hither 7’ 
Gillta boli, Obhibro, Rane rikba bole, ‘O Chhibra, I tell (thee) that the Rand bas 
summoned Gilli! ' 
Ae Raine re rigri Dharte re Kote ; Then the messergera came to the Fort of 
Dharti. 
250 Bhall™ re jint Dharte, rikhe puchhne 280 Dbarta took it in good part and began to 
lie : : question them : — 
Do Kine re rigri, kani khe tishe def ‘O messengers twain of the Rand, for what 
purpose have you come P' 
Bhall re bolin, Dhartei, Rine rikhe (They replied: —) ‘'Tis the truth we tell 
bulie, you, Dharté, the Rip has sent for you.’ 
( Gillé and Dharté were bronght to the 
place at Jungi,) 
Sabhé ligi Rine ri, dewri re chobbiile :*4 The Rénd’s court was in session at the 


terrace of the gateway, 
285 Gillie hor Dharte, Rina ghalé johari,™ 285 Gills and Dharté too did obeisance to the 


Bole Riine sihiba, kwai rékhe bilil P And ssid:— ‘O Rind Sahib, why hare we 
: been summoned ?’ 

Jungo re rauno da, Rand row’ gubi,” In the court-yard at Jungi, the Rind was 
in great anxiety, 

Deshi fy bairi,“ rohé maluok dibi; ‘The enemy has come to Deshi, and my 
kingdom is likely to be lost, 

Raja wi-gowl Mohiyé, gaiini® rf gold: Mobi the Raja bas come like » thander-bolt 
from the sky. 


290 Take mango dhiiwen” khe, Deyf ri dola. 290 He has demanded ransom from every 
| hearth, and the hand of my daughter in 
marriage. 





™ Eawil: a clan of Kanots in Keonthal.  Charol and AitlA: also the names of clans in Keonfhal. 
Bathe (together), hdnde nd (do not walk), béfo (the way): do not walk together on the road, * 

M Addro di: from the palace: chfrt: ao letter. 

™ Lydvond naffs: should be brought by the river; firf by or over the peak of the hill, 

al GillLand Dhart& ; wastes of the Rink of Keonthal who wére not on good terms with each other, 

*? Bhapooh: o village in Keonthal, Jind (knew); rikhe puchhne le: bare been sent to enquire. 

® half: good. "4 Dewrt re chebhdla; on the terrace of the main gate, ™ GAdid jdAdrf: paid bis respects, 
© Galt: plonged into anziety,  Bairi: the onemy, © Gatapt: the aky (a thunderbolt from the sky). 
1 Dhddwdn ? smoke (from every house in which fire burns), 
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Gilla jan Dharti, chor! dele fabiibo. | 


Phot karla pholri, phille karle dpa, 
Bangi kati riba Basto, Dharte da 
dara ; 
Inci bite rl karni,”? rikheo Rigd ghil: 
295 Dangd kita Baste, Rin bharle shai.” 
Jungo re rango dl, mat lai kamii, 
Dtwah jant PajyAll rd, lowa bi-1al ; 
Jungo ro raugo di, deo rikhi gharew!.7 
Gille Dhartef, ka kari low thé ei 77 
300 Dharte rf dingrd, bid kniio mile lowe 
!ihé ti, « LA. = 
Ajo di prey Giles, a nnnla milno ; 


‘Ekset™ aeele kh yiwe = khiyo : 
Deshd dya bairi, ebp chill lano.” 


Miiire bole nt dewand!,*° dingdll rf miro, 


205. Kure mfinjhé @ae, rihiredangrd taritro ;* 


Gilled Ohhibred, pare mi phir :9 

Kat choyi rq dhino ri, sawii kiyd kari.” 
Nafhde bhiigde Bianei, parni-oi boro," 
Sidhd chard Ghent, dtro re sero; 


314 Seekial meeetss linde tal whol teri, 


" Karai Gilled Chhibres, tdsho apd gon." 


Talmti sich dé ge fAkbt demon boi 37 


a L, 


Gilla or aasabialin Dharté will give him 
a proper answer, 
The flowers will be blooming and peaches be 
in blossom, 
It was wrong that Dharti’s pommegranate- 
tree should have been cut down by Bisi.’ 
The Rint made enquiry into the dispute 
betweeo Gilli and Dharti : 
295 (He decided:) that Bast hed done 
a wrong, 
In the court-yard at Junga they made a 
shrewd resolve. 
The diwdn was summoned from Pijyili 
village, 
In the court-yard at Sagga the gol was 
consulted, 
(And the diwda replied :) *GillA, what were 
you doing to Dharth ? 
$00 You had taken axe in hand to kill Dharta., 


Hexcototth- O Gill, bear not enmity to» 
* wards him, 
Voth of you have eaten food ot one table. 
The enemy. Ai agome to Doshi, thither 
nist you a) 
‘We cannot, "they replied, * fight the onemy 
with sticks, 
$05 Our axes and sworle have been taken away 
for the land-revenne,’ 
(The Ragé ssid :) 'O Gilli and Chhibar, 
1 will remit you the rice revenue for « year ' 
(Gilli answered: )—*O, Kini, if we run 
away there will be delay.’ 
- (Said the Rigi: ) ‘Ghouté the saint lives 
near the ridge ." 
310 (Gilla. replied : ) "We will summon the 
saint, O Rina.’ 
(Said the Nani:) * Do, Gilld and Chhib- 
- at, ts Seema best to you, * 
They answered that they would send for the 
saint and keep him below the tank. 





om walen: bas been ont away 
1 Bharle oad: the bs wilt give evidence. 
‘18 Ka kerf lowd fh Bi: what.wort thon doing? 
*# Pangea: an aro; kudgo mile lows th td: thon wert carrying under thy arm- pit, 


7 Ajodd pork: from thin date, 
) Fie chat Miges now abou we Bo, 
; "! Kare dnjhe gabe, share (nj 


revenue 


"9 Inon bdto rf horgt: of these thing's doings, 
© Deo rdbht gharewt ; the deity weamaved to ask. 


™ Else: in one; khjdwe piyd kidge: are fed o8 miéal, 
™ Dewand{; cannot be given. 
i fardro: our azes and awords have becn swallowed up (lit,, plunged) in the 


Mm Pare na phard: rye Adiga Mo [The Chhibar ja Dharth), 


© Kat chert ro dhdno rf: having 
" God: pleasure, or one's own way. 
} 


‘s 


re 


remitted the revenue onrice; saedA kiyd Aird: the revenue has botn made up. 
_& Parat-oh bera ¢ there will be delay: 4. ¢. there will be po time to escape, 


3 Chard: fed or grazed, 
" Rathi demié: | will keep. 
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Chhoti lilo dri, bare mirle pao 


Deyi Rage ri Sitli, bhat bhajio khandl, 
315 Bare loko ri dhaiini.™ dewi ro nf jandl ; 
Thari tayli Randiko,*" fi ro ghilmer 
bari : 
Mori jimei Junge ri, to lal ghilmén 
chhiri, 
Thari tayin Randjko.™ Jai pamei shariipo,*s 
Ghare ghare parle™ thire, Deyi Sitli re 
papo ; 
$20 Paliul beduo™ Dharma, durji ri jhoto ; 
Ohokye bholge” khe chhiinG, Jango ra 
tharofo. | 
Bahii" chhint ino khdndo ri, Hauiimano 
ra neja, 
Jo chukla tyon® gadt khe, tilo tesra beja ; 


Gilld dela Dharta, Rave khe dilisa - 
$25 Koti bethe Rane’, mharé dekhe tamishi. 


Jungo re rango di, mat lai kamal, 

Pandri-haziro™ third thikro ri, chhero 
ghali chberiwi ; 

Nill khe ditte kigto, thakiiri khe chithi : 

Dhol baje dhakull bajt, hor baiji sanil, 

830 Phiilo li philrd, phalo It chhabari, 
Thakur fy Mahlogor, sitht 4ya Kathir! ; 
Bajt loe bajang, sanai da bari: 

Morcha piija? tri ra, Rai aya Kunihac, 
Dhirl baiji Simle ri, dbaphra ri bina, 
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™ Bhdjio: has denied, 
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(Said the Rani:) ‘If you will do but a 
slight service for mo, you will get a large 
village. * 

Sitli, daughter of the Rina,™ refused to ent 
in her anxiety, 

$15 The daughters of great people do not go out 
by themselves. 

‘O Randik!" when wo return we ‘will 
punish you |’ (Said the Rina :) 

‘When we return to Jungi, we will have 
your throate cnt, | 

O Ranaik ! we shall have to curse you, 

The curse of Deyi Sitla will fall on every 
honse of yours, 

$20 Dharma, the Palant, is known as the root of 
the fend : Fam 

For being loyal you should touch the place 
of Junga deofd. 

You should also touch the arms of these 
atiendants and the spear of Haniiman, 

He who shall be disloyal to this throne, 
shall loce his offspring,’ 

Gilli and Dharta gave solace to the Rana: 

325 ‘ Do you remain at Koti, Rin4, and witness 
oor display," 

In the court-yard of Joga, it was shrewdly 
resol vod ‘ 

That a levy of all Keonthal, with its 
eighteen baronies, should be levied, 

An order waz sent to Nilj! and a letter to 
each barony, 

Drums, both large and small, ond the pipes, 
resounded, 

350 Flowerets are blooming, and the Chbabayi_ 
plant is blooming, 

The Thakur of Mahlog arrived, and with him 
he of Kathar, 

Music was played : the pipes diseoursed the 
Darwi mode, 

Foremost were tho fdris3 then camo the 
Rai of Konihar, 

“On the ridge of Simla, the kettledrams were 
SOUL 

# Dhaidwt: the girls; dew!: escaped or went. 

" Taghik: the Rich's official, 





™ Thart tayts Ragaiko: O Rapiika, for your aske; af ro : boring come Lome, ™ Stanipo > cursos, 
“ (hare ghare pearls: on every house will fall the ourse, 
™ Beduo: is known ; dur jf ri jhoto: the root of durii = do rij, i. ¢,, two-sided, disloyal, 


" Chukye bhulge: for mining and failing; tharoto : the place of Jungaé deota, 
* yon: thin or these; fle (may destroy), tears (his), bejd, (seed or offapring), te 
1 Pandri-hasir ronthal State, then mid to posresm revenue of Is, 15,000, Chivre (the 


3 Morchd pit : the vanguard arrived. 


A- > & name for the Kr 
war), gAdif (was), chherdoct (begun) 
| The same of a pargana 


* Musicians, 
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$35 Gaj baiji baidiko dé, Rand aya Dhamyini; 335 The ramrods rattled in the guns, then came 





ithe Rint of Dhimmi. ’ 
Phélo-l4 philpi, phulo le-ala ; Flowerets will bloom and the potatoes will 
| | blossom, 
Airalyat Rane ri, thakiro Bhrald. Came the Rapa's subjects, and the Thakur 
of Bharal,* 
Al rayiyat Rane rl, thakuro Koteri.* cee Rani's subjects, and the Thakur 
of Kott. a 
dé bj! Eohiol re, dhikulf ré band, On the pass abore Kohin® sounded the 
at 5 Reseed 8 masic called dhékeli ; | 
"hike A ive 4 Kumbfrasing $40 Come the Thikurs of Rajyipa, and the 
se aoe ‘ Ae STR Fey Oe . Rigi of Kumbiresin, 
Biibié de lie bali? hor kiino de daroti : On their arms they wore gold bracelets and 
: , ' in their ears gold ear-rings. 
fiya, Ebriithd Gyi, sithi dya The Thakurs of Ghiid and Khariiph® 
Cea ™ ” ” came, and with them the Thakur of 
Tarhoch. 
| Bahia de lie dhigule, limbe loiye wilo, On their arma they wore bracelets and 
ihe: pi : long woollen clonks. 
Thikor fyi Mali ri, hor Sahgr? re The Thikurs of Maili!® and Saagrit came, 
Saigrilo ; 
$45 Dhiiro aa baji Manfino ri, dholo di bani: 345 On the peak of Manin’? was beaten the 
oat Pie dram, 
Thakur dyé Theogii, sith! fyi Madbind, Come too the Thikur of Theog and with. 
: him he of Madban. en 
Sithi aye thikuro, Kbhlashi Dyidithd Together came the Thakurs of Khalish, 
Ghateo, Dyiilth and Ghati ; 7 
ri rah! bond!™ rayiyato ; The Rani's subjects were pouring in, 
bsontilp (mb Bishe re Bishiine : Cama the subjects of the Rana, the Bishiinds 
of Bish4,™ 
850 Wade pide” re Bhfore, Khimall ré 850 The Bhaoras of both sides, and the Shyi- 
: eat nis of Khiméli,” 
Rayiyat i Rane ri, Shimle re Shimlalo, Came the subjects of the Rani, the Shimlals 
of Simla, | 
. lyive dowono,® phar-ke dé ilo; Carrying their food in leaves, and potatoes in 
Pe ED ne their waist-bands. | 
Raylyat ii Rane ri, Bagri re Bagrili: Came the subjects of the Riind, the Bagrils 
| of Bagri, 
Hatho dt lyae diigill,” jagl jhipoe pala. Bringing in their hands long sticks, as if 
| to gather hill apples. | 
| Bhardl: parpena of Keonjhal. iF: + Koleru of Moth: the people of Kofi are called Kotey _ 
seas 5 vilage sear Teagh ? Aalpd: mo omall bracelet ; darefl: ear-tings. 
® Kharfath: = pargena of Reonthal. ® Dhdgula: bracelet; wile = wile = having. 
18 Now in Patiila territory. 11 ‘The people of Singri are called Fangrhl. Of. Shimidl, Bagril, infra, — 


19 Mantis fe the name of a ridge on which the boundaries of Patiila, Keonfhal and Ho} mect, near the temple 
of Hanimin of Muna. 

18 Khldsh or Nakhlish, DyAlfh and Ghi! are now villages in Keonthal territory. 

14 LAgi eaht bondi: continued pouring or marching. 

1! Bleka: a village in Keonfhal, the people of which are called Bishipks 

1 Wiis plids, trane- and ole-: bere and there; eae tee oee Sere Sie Cen 

1 Bhaord and KbOmAll: both villages ia Koonthal State, 

1) Dowene: a kind of food; pharke de: in the waist-band. 

1 Diagdlt: a stick; inf =asif; pala: o kind of hill apple. 
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855 Rayiynt dt Rigo ri, Kaimale Kaljino, 
Dhania re lyiye biware,! shemlii ro. 
Rayiya A Rage rf ica re tart 
Hiitho di lyae bapchhi™ jigt jhiigne 
aarck al Rine rl, dide re Tardide, 

360 Hatho di lyae difgall, de adgti™ bandhe: 
Raylyat Al Rage rl, diide re Baterii : 

Terhi béadho pigari, ade re jye shera.™ 
Raytyat ii Rane ri, Chhibro hor Bhaliro, 
Pithi baiidhe targasht, bhoro jyc® giro; 

365 Rayiyat éi Rane ri, Nap Khanogi Kirv: 
Phat paro miti-oi-de,™ pichha na giro, 
Rayiyat Gi Raine ri, Jal re Jayane, 

Ghétl ghitl karo khumll sabai syne 


- syne; 
Hane rie rayite, bhart riwe nid: 


370 Kotor fwi-god Koti ri, Rhawalthi rt 
Rohali. 
Tirbi Debi Tarba rie, mat lat kamdAl, 


Hagimind bhiyiya, dmea J ango khe jal; 
Ripa chéli Deshi khe, shikh Aj-mei 


lat 24 
Hagumino rl chank!,.™ lai bahar bithat, 


855 Came the subjects of the Rint from Kai- 


‘mali and Kaljdn 

Carrying strings for their bows and Vessels 
made of tree-leaves. 

Came the subjects of the Rani from the 
lower country, 

Bringing in their bands spears, as if to. kill 
poreupines. 

Came the subjects of the Rind from below 
Tsridda, 


360 Carrying in their hands sticks, and short 


cloaks tied tight round the waist, 

Came the subjects of the Rand, from 
Pazeri® below, 
of ginger, 

Cume the subjects of the Rand, the Chhi- 
bara and Bhalira®? . 

With quivers tied on their backs, they 
ewarted like bees, 


365 Came the subjects of the Rénd, from Naun, 


Khanog and Kir. 
Even when wounded in the face, they did 
not turn their backs, 


Came the subjects of the Rina, the Jayines 
of Jii, 

On every pasa they held a council and every- 
on Was a3 wise a5 could be, 

With the Rand's subjects every ravine was 
filled, 


370 The Koters of Kott and the Robalis of 


Rhawalth! came,3! 
Tiirba, goddess of Tirbé, made a shrewd 
(Saying;) ‘O brother Hagiman, let us 
come and go to Junga, ; 
The Rina is going to Deshi, we will git 
him good counsel," 


Outside was kept the watch of Handimén, 


= Kaimal! and Kaljip were paryanas of Keonthal, but are now in Patikla territory, 
a Bdwaré, wtrings ; shemld re dune : cope mnle of leaves of the allk-ootton tree, 


™ Dude re tardl: of the lower ralley, 

™ dag: amall aloake (Hindi anjd or angarkia), 

™ Adare jye aherd: like the fruit or roota of Ringer. 
* Chhibar and Bhalir: clans of Kanetsa, Tho former 


™ BarchAt: spear; jhdagpe = to kill, 
= Bateyi: the people of BaterA village, 


Give tieir mune bo the Chhahrot Parjgana, 


Jye: like. ™ Phat pavo min : they get olows on the month, 
™ Khumlf: committes, 7) Thawilth!: o village whose people are called Rohild. 


™ SGA dimen Mi: we will give them a leason, ™ Chau: a seat, wateh or guard, 
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S75 Dies aw Gidmtii re, chhatre jamige,” 
Dhire charho kharki, chhilo re labane ;* 
Jungo re roinon di, hoi rahi baharo a 
Tharo pijt thikirt, pandri haziro, 

Rine jiul Nap Saine, rikha mehoa lal,” 
$80 Awlriwe dhindhle,* khali riiwe ai, 


Diise tinipoi®™ Janke, mat lal kami, 
Bawen hatho di ani,*) shil roi-non di pal ; 


Rine tiglye Nip Saine, mii hei nfgali 
lai: 
Nahti aithi#? dhindhle, Koti rikhe ant, 


$85 Jnigo re roi-noi di, mat lai kamal, 
Mbare fino thi™ randiko, bhiit le khal; 
Palinid Dharmed, awe Deshi jai: 
Chan paijo dino khe, Raje rakhai bhilai, 
Hadi 14/4!* Dharma, badre re khoje, 

#90 Deshi jain Dharo khe, kant re oje ™ 


Bahi fino bhaidiiro di, patke di pali,” 
Janei chhiro galo da, limba tilko lili ; 
Panda Balgo ri bedoo,”” Desht Dhiro khe 


ebali: 
Hative lelé Dharma, rangiili dityt 44 


375 Oa the ridge of Gijamu was pitched 


a great canopy | 

Climbing the ranges, the khdrid trees ‘were 
lopped by the muleteers, 

In the court-yard of Jungii there waa much 
rejoicing. 

The eighteen thdkurs arrived, and all the 
Keonfthal people, 


Rana Niip Sain of Keoathal eaid ironically : 
380 'These rascals have come, but they come 
empty-handed.’ 
Jinki Das gave shrewd advice, 
In his left-hand he took a hage stone and 
cast it into the court-yard. 
Seeing this Rani Nap Sain bit his finger, 
(saying) : : 
‘No, they are not rascals, who live ait Koti." 
$85 In the court-yard at Jungi he made o 
shrewd resolve : 
(Said the Rana:) ‘Our officials only know 
how to ent, 
'O Dharma Palani, get thee to Deshi: 
For four or five days keep the Raja begnilel." 
Dharma will speak like a great man, 
490 ‘What excnse shall I make for going to 
Deshi dhar?’ 
‘Bring a book from the treasury, Dharma 
will place it in his waist belt, 
He will put a sacred thread round his neck, 
and mark a long tilak on his forehead’ 
(said the Rana), 
‘In the guise of a pdadd of Balg, Dharma 
will go to Deshi dhar, © 
Tn his hand be will carry « painted staff,’ 


(To ée continued.) 





M Jamine: palanguin; chalire jamdne (idiomatioally), with great pomp, 


 Fabisa: o moloteer, (a caste in the plains). 
3? Rabid mehgi Ml: began to speak ironically. 
™® TinftyoA > by that man (JAnki Dis). 


_ ™ Bahdro ! enjoyment or pleasure. 
3 Ditadhle: mendicanta, chiefly Vaishpavas, 
‘@ Mahant of KosbAlh, 


4“ Apt: having brought; ail: a huge stone; rotonon df pdt: cast it on the court-yard. 


0 Antht: in or are; rikhe dofo: have been brought, 


6) Jine thd > wae oware, 


“ Fddt (ald : will hold a conversation ; baiire ve Bhoie: in the manger of a great man, 


‘6 Kanf re ojo: of what pretention ? 
* Bedue: known os. Cf, line, eupra, 


45 Pala: will pot or keep ; f4/d; will apply. 
4 Raagtld ditgt: a coloured stick, 


Fensevanr, 190.) 
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MISCELLANEA, 


NOTES ON CUSTOMS AND BELIEFS IN SPITL! , 


BY H, CALVERT, 1.0.8, 
(Communicated by H, A. Rose.) 

Brirt isa portion of the Kull Subdivision of 
the Kingrd District of the Panjub on the Tibetan 
border. The following notes were made by 
Mr, Culvert during a tour in 1904, 

L 
Customs connected with the Social Relations. 
Betrothal. - 


Betrothal is usually preceded by verbal in- | 
quiries through a relative or friend as to whetlier 


the father of the girl iw agreeable, who usually 
takes with him a needle as an emblem of the 
wall-being of the family making the enquiry,? 

If the girl's father intimates hia acceptance 
of the proposal, the boy's father takes some 
chang ( barley brew) and LAd/a (cioth) to him- 
If the girl's father drinks the chang, the betrothal 
is complete. 


A lima is then consalted as to an anspicious 


day for the wedding, which may bo six montha | 


ora year later, The boy's father has already 
referred to the Lima to ascertain if the marriage 
is likely to be fortunate before he made proposals 
fur the betrothal. 


If, after betrothal and before martiage, the 
girl prefers another man, or is married by her 
parents to another man, the first flancé is given 
4 pony or a sum of money as compensation, 


If a young boy be left an orphan, his relatives | 


select a grown-up woman as hia wife, to look 


after him and his property as foster-mother os 


well as wife. The boy cannot on attaining his 
majority marry a second wife, 


Marriage, 


Marriage within the got ia prohibited, but 


interchange of sisters is allowed and cousins 
May 1. ifry. 

A man tay marry a woman of an inferior gof, 
but a woman must, if possible, marry a man of 
superior got. | 





Divorca, 


A son-in-law who haa been adopted cannot 
be divorced by his wif as in Ladakh, 


There is no custom in Spiti of a widow dirore- 
ing herself from her dead husband, 


Unfaithfulness and refusal to cohabit are 
reasons for divorce, but incompatibility of 
Lemiper ia mot. 


In cases of divorce both parties go to the Mono, 
If the woman is in fault, her jewels and perdk 


(head ornament) and a pony are given to the 
husband. Ifthe man isin fault, a field is given 


to the woman for her maintenance, but she can 
| only retain it so long ua she does not marry 


again. The man may re-marry. 


A wife’s adultery ia usually condoned by the 
present of a few rupees to the injured husband. 


| A busband’s unfaithfulness asually only resulta 


ing quarrel, A single lapse is mot ground for 
a divorce, and only cohabitation with his para- 
mour can give bis wife right to a divorce. 

A morried woman wears white breeshos till 
she is pregnant, when she wears red or black. 


Unmarried girls wear white breeches up to 
twelve and afterwards red or black. 


Naming. 

The namo of a child is selected by a /dma 
after reference to the Sacred Books, who receives 
for the service a Ehdta,or piece of cloth, such as 
is given by visitors to a monastery. 


When naming the child, the lima placos 
a little bit of cloth upon it, or, if the child be not 
present, sends the cloth to ita parenta, 


In every monastery feser, or green, water 
is kept; te, water in which Aésar, saffron, has 
been placed. And sometimes, but not always, 
when naming a child, the Lima sprinkles it with 
kisar water. 


1 To Tibetan, sPitt, 


7 A needle, sent by one relative or friend to auother by poople wh> cannot write, is aagn of the well-being 


of the sander. 
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| wealthy take their children to the monas- 
tery to be named and pay a heavy fee, bot.the 


poor bring the lima to their homes, feed him 


and give him a small present of cash or grain. 


The child to be nomed must be over a year. 


old and may be as much’ as three years old. 


If a child die without being named, 1 
buried, If it dies after the naming ceremony, 
the Sacred Books are consulted as to the disposal 
of the body. 


The naming ceremony ia mot considered to | 


have any effect on the child's future. 
Adoption 


o— Where there i wo son. 


lf « lend-owner have mo son, bat only o | 


daughter, sho ia ordinerily married to o than 
ranking ea an odepted sen. This man wet 
be a younger son aod co able to leave bis father's 


However, if the land-owner have o younger 
brother who would ordinarily be o Lima be can 


object, because a son-in-law can only be taken | 


into the house aa heir with his consent, and he 
ean chim to cohabit with the land-owner's wife 
and beget a son. (Or, if the wife be'old, be can 
by her, Ifhe does, the elder sonless brother m 


b— Where there ia no child. 
If there is mo child and no younger brother, 


or he adopta a girl and finds a husband for her 
who is made his heir. If in this case, the younger 
brother objects he can ba bought off witha field 
or @ pony or money Or some similar present. 
¢,—The adopted son. 
Once n man is adopted as acon, be cannot be 
eet aside, but there can be mo adoption if o real 


son exists. If, after adopting o son, a real son 
is born, the latter becomes a younger son, and 


has to become a lima or is given o field for 











It wost be remembered that in a land where 


only the eldest son marries and all the younger 


sons are celiute, a sonlcss Innd-owner naturally 
has po relations in the male line to adopt. 


d.— Where there is a childless widow. 

Ifa man dies childless, his widow first marries 
his younger brother. Fuiling him, abe may 
marry ony man of ber husband's gof. But the 
land i¢ considered her property till she has 
borne a son, who, on attaining his majority, 
steps into the Rhang chhen, 


Cremation. 

Coffins are not ased in Spiti for want of wood. 
Corpses aro carried ina sitting postufe to the 
burning-ground either ona man's shoulder or 
ma blanket held by four men, 

IT. 
Asceticiem, 


Herots exist and are anid to snbeist on 


| nothing but tea and one morning meal, 


aa cmnber wei th 


A moran can be excommunicated for enting with 
a man or cobabiting with ao woman of lower 
exste thom bnoself. The decision is announced 


The Limas taking no part in this, bot thay 


| tern ontaidma who misbehaves himself and he 


ie never taken back in any circumstances, 

An excommunicated layman can be received 
back into caste after coremonies. He has to read 
a book on shakspa or penitential offerings, burn 


a lamp im front of adeofa, feast the Limas, und 


may be ordered to make 100 or 1,000 progtrations 
before some deofa in a monastery, 


Leprosy. 
Leprosy is-fonnd in one village in Spiti, as- 
cribed to the water ofa spring, wherein lives 
a devil, Chutalwi. 


If a man possce the spring on a day when the 
devil happens to be present, he ia liable to get 
A leper is not allowed to marry, butif married, 
he ia not separated from hie wife. He feeds 


by himeelf ina separate-room and the villagers 
will not eat with him, 


Fesevarr, 1909.) 


Dancing 
All the people dance on occasions of merri- 


ment,—girls and men, At Kuling, while the | 
Burhans were dancing sit or eight girls joined in, 


Professional dancing women are looked down 


and the peasant-proprietors will not eak with | 


them, They aro not usually prostitutes, though 
the unmarried ones may be, 


ITT, 
Objects connected with Religion, 
Cenotaphae, 


Striotly speaking, the chorten is an object of 


worship; the dungten isa bone receptacle. The 


chorten, usually made of wood, is the substitute 


for the dungtes, which contains the bones of | 
wome abbot or guint and is situated too far 


away for practical worship, 


Sech is the origin, but in modern usage the 


chorten is morely a Buddhist symbol, and like 


a brass deota, may have no relation to any special 


dunglen or to the bones of any particular saint. 


Heaps of stones are erected to local Spirite— 
tothe the of the pass or ravine and so on,— 
and every passer-by adds a stone or a horn. 
Horns are more acceptable to the Ika than atones | 
gift is a lungta (cloth 


and the mo acceptable 
with prayers printed on if). 


Every traveller adds a stone, even if in 
4 strange place, where he does not know to which | 
erected. A white stone ig |. 
the heap. Usually | 


tha the altar hes been 
the best, Black stones are 
and are never placed on 
a fallen stone is replaced 
are Do fallen stones is a fresh one sought for, 


A lungia is only added on special oocasions, 
Thus, when a merchant 
venture, he leaves a | 
for his etocea,, 
year. 


gia containing a prayer 
his name and the name of the 
Iv. 


The dorja phurpa or magic dagger is used by 
the choda, attendant on the sick, and by the 





sets out on a trading | 


admit killing of 


51. 


Buzhans of Pin, Tt has three edges and an 
aihe heat 


An old trick of the Burhans, which I have seen 


astons and then to place the stone on = man’s 
cheat and break it in two by hurling another 
stone on to it, 





The chhoh shun is an amulet specially worn 
during s journey. 


Gucky and unlucky days. 


Special days are lucky or unlucky for special 
acta; ¢.g., starting on a journey, cutting a crop, 
‘field, and soon. Everyone knows these, 


Unlucky days for journeys, when there is no 
time to wait, are thus evaded. All you have to 
do ia to walk 20 or 30 paces in the opposite 
direction to that of your journey and you can go 


certain mantras and pay him a fee in money or 


The people of Spiti will not oat bares, aa they 
hold them to be a kind of donkey. Thename for. 


_ The God of the Barth is a frog and occasion- 
ally ehakes it, as it is balanced on his back. 


A child born with an extra finger is lucky, but 
| achild born with the number short or with the 4s 


fingers incomple omplete is unlucky, 
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pavitrddyuteaea-vidhih, treats of the same sub- 
ject. I give below a few brief quotations from 
three Paicharitra works in eapport of the 
| statement made above. They explain the term 
pavitra and tell us when and why the pavitra 
festival is to be celebrated. I may add here that 
the festival is aleo known os facilrardpata oF 
| pavitrardhana! 
masa-chatushkasya wmnadhyd kuryach 
ehhubhé diné | 
Avhidha-pafichadafyis tu yivad vai Kirtikasya 


CHAITERA-PAVITEA. 

TE above expression is often met with in 
inscriptions which register grants to temples. 
Special provision ic made in the records for the 
due performance of the Chaitra-pavitra, What 
does this expression mean? 

Dr, Fleet has translated it “the purificatory 
rites of (the month) Chaitra,") and, in another 
place, “the purificatory ceremony of the month 
Chaitra."* Dr. Hultzech bas rendered it 


“purificatory rites in Chaitra."* Mr. Rice's cha tl 
translation has been “Obaitra purification.” « Ve ae : = Sat 
I venture to think that none of the above init chiturmisyé tv See mise vai sukla- 


has properly understood the meaning of the | 
expression in question. They have all taken it 
to be a éafpuresha compound and interpreted it 
accordingly. They have moreover taken the 
word pavifra in ite general sense, not knowing 
that it is used bere in a technical sense, 


I now proceed to give my own interpretation 


dvddadyirh déva-dévasya pavitriropam dcharct 11 
| niaéam dyati vai kshiprazh pavitrirdhanin mone | 
pati yasmat-sa-dosharh bi patanis parirakshati | 
| yistshéna dvijadh triti pirna-karma karoti cha | 
ef@haks cha kriyi-hint tasmid wkt6 maya 


of the expression Cheitra-pavitra. To begin abies | 

with, it is a deandea compound, the two words | — 5 ee . se 
et : Stee | yaga @sha Pavitrakhya okta-lakshona-lakshitah |) 

which make it up being quite independent of each —_ nitk Adhyiya 34 


other, Further, the word pavitra is here used in 
the special sense of “@ gacred thread.” In moat 
temples, at any rate of Southern India, a festival 
known as pavifrdteara is celebrated every year 
between the full-moon day in the month of 
Ashadha and tne full-moon day in the month of 
Karttika, or, according to other authorities, in 
any of the four months beginning with Jycshtha, 
when garlands of sacred thread made of cotton 
or silk are put on the necks and other parts of 


| prati-sadvatearam masi Sravan3 tantu-nirmi- 


tarh | 

pavitra-bbtshanam Vishndr fsropyam bahu- 
milyavat |l 

| aridbya vidbivad Bhidrapade vadvayuje pi va | 

| mantra-lgpading karma patitam vihitam 
punah | 


: ae Baty punah il 
the body of the holy images. From this it is : ca a C ee < 
clear that the mation teakien has no manner of tab pavilvam phalair bhiyo mbaty cya 
| samahital || 


connection with the month Chaitra. Jt is 
nowbere celebrated in that month, though what 
ig known as the Chaitra festival is always 





iti nirvachanit tad-jfiaih Pavitt 
mata | 


celebrated in that month. ramet cogs the Padma-Tantra, Charyipada, Adhyiya 14 
expression Chaitra-pavitra constitutes what is | sarnvatearopachirinamh nyt ikyopadéintay® | 
aed a samahGre-dvandva compound and means | chaturaérama-dharma Bering fee ea : 
“the (haiira and the pavitra (festivals ).” | : tayé = vt 


In the Paficharatra works, whole chapters are 
devoted to an exposition of the rites to be 
performed preparatory to the celebration of 


the pavitra festival and of other details about 


Jytshthadisha  chatur-missu pavitrotenvam 


gegen’ at via : athipi vi I 
it. For instance, in the lévara-Sambita the), - wy a 
ile i tus 1k chapees wi Wha Aeading | OR ores he ee ee 


pavitritscea-vidhih, is devoted to this subject, . 
Similarly, the 14th chapter in the Charyipida of kauééya-tantin athavé karpiscyin samilarét (1 
the Padma-Tantra, which bears the beading Bri-Vishnutilaks, Adhyaya &. 

1 Epigraphia Indica, V, 22. 2 Bbid., 289, * Ibid, VII, 125, 

4 EpigrapAis Carnation, V, 158 and 172. 

» Ep. Cor., ¥, Belir 176, line 15; Arsikere, 124, line 99, 199, lines 24-25; ibid., X01, Chiknoikan 
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The Kannada equivalent of the pavitra featival 
is nila parba, ie, ‘the festival (parea or parba) 
of the thread (mal)'; ond this espresaion occurs 
in many inscriptiona* The expression Ashddha- 
ndada nula parka used in Epigraphia Carnatica, 
VI, Kadur, 49, line 57, gives us the information 
that the festival i in question was usually celebra- 
ted in the temple to which the inscription refers 
in the month of Ashadha, 


Though the expression Chailra-pavitra often 
Oncirs of & somaldra-deandea compound with 
the singular case suffix", which apparently led 
the schclara mentioned above to tranalate the ex- 


pression as they have done, still thereare not want- | 


ing inecriptions in which it bas the plural case- 
suffix, thus shewing that two different things are 
meant.* If further evidence ia decmed ne | 
on this point, it is indisputably furnished by 
several inscriptionain which, not only is separate 
mention made of Chaifra and pariira, but also 
separate provision ia made for the celebration 
ofeach." Epigraphia Carnalica, V, Arsikere 


108, line 50, for instance, tells us that provision | 


was made Cheitra-fri-pavitra-dritayad- -tdega" 
that is, “fur the two, namely, Chaitra and 
pavifra”™, 
stood after each of these words: and the full 
expression pavilrotsare oceura in several inserip- 
tions", In the translation of the expression 
Uhattre- 
Ind. V, 259), the word ulsara which ought to 
have been taken with each one of the three 
words preceding itis taken only with one worl, 
easento, which immediately precedes it, 


I hope the evidence addaced above is sufficient 
to convince the reader that the expression 
nieve tecgei ew does not mean « purificatory 


mon: performed in the month of Chaitra, 
but that it means the Chaitra and the pavi- 





MISCELLANEA. 





The word wivera, festival, is under- | 


rastniclscr-idi-parcagalige (Ep. 





tra festivals which are annually celebrated 
in most of the temples of Southern India, 


R. NaARAsiIMHaCHAR, 





A MYSTERIOUS FIRE-PIT. 


A writer signing himeelf ‘Nearchus,' in Cal- 
cutta Hewiew for 1875, p. 33, describes an old 
channel of the Sutlaj ‘near PAkpatan, which ia 
on the aorth side of the present stream, and was 
the principal ferry at that point in the thirteenth 


century,"'and proceeds tu say that‘ there ore 


two ancient mounds on the old river bank, of 
which no tradition remains, Oneia called Minda 
Shahid (Mohammad the Martyr). This hillock 
was taken posseasion of by the Mohammadans— 
if holds a shrine and ia covered with graves, 

The other mound is known as Tibbd RAi-ka 
(the place of the raler). It is situated above 
50 miles north-east of Baluiwalpur, This mownd 


has been excavated to the depth of thirty-five feet. 


A foundation wall of large sun-dried bricks has 
been found at thirty-two feet below the surface. 
Other walls of fire-burnt bricks were found juat 
below the surface and extending to fifteen feet. 
These walls indicate builders who livedat periods 
remote from cach other. The chief feature of 
the placo is a large pit, seventy feet in dia- 
moter and eight feot deap, dug out of tha 
highest point of the mound, which is filled 
with calcined human bones.’ 

The writer seems to have copied thia notice 


| from a report by the Political Agent at Bahiwal- 
| pur. 


Is anything more known about the ei with its 
terrible secret, or ia anything similar known 


| elaewhere F 


Vincent A, Sarrn. 


26th December, 1908, 


* Ep. Car., V, Baltic, 115, line 22; idid., VI, Kadir, 49, line 57, 68, line 57. 
‘ Sp Car., V, Beliir, 199, lime 115, 195, ling 101, Chaitra-pavitramum ; ibid., Baliir, 187, line 38, Arsiker « 


32, ine 31, 90, line 58, 93, line 49, Chaitra-pavilrakkam, 


* Rp. Cor, V, Manjarabad, 15, line 45, Ohsitva-pooliratgalom: yp. Ind., VIL, 131, Chaifra-paciir 





* Ep. Cor., VI, Tarikere, 45, line 115, Chsilrakle paya pav'trakke papa; ibid, ¥, Balfir, 115, line 22, 
Chaitrakks ga 4 siile porbakke ga 7 ; ibid., VII, Shikarpor, 111, une 24 par trakke kofta paga. 

tf This has been wrongly translated thas :—" for two Chaitra purifications ;” Ep. Car., ¥, U4. 

" Ep. Car, V, Balir, 8, ling 114; ibid,, Areikers, 72, lino 43, 


? Baverty (J.4.8.B., 1609, Part I, p. 209) denies that Pik Pattan (the ho'y town) ever was the sito of a forry, 
Tt ia also called Ajhjthan (vnlgo Ajodhan). It is now in the Montgomery District, Tha Imperial Gazetteer 
(1908), «0. “Pik pattan Town," repeats the story about the ferry which Haverty denounces as baseless, He hold 
that there wasa confarion between patten = town, and patem = ferry, and gare detaila in support of his view, 
mentioning the high mound with the Mosalmis ssint's tomb, but not the other one, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


INSCRIPTIONS NEAR KODAIK ANAL. 


Sin, —It came to my notice some time back 
that there was a MalayAlam Inecription in the 
Pimbdérai temple, eight miles to the west 
of Kodaikanal, and I expected another at 
Kavunji, cight miles further west, because 
I had formerly noticed there a number of well- 


dressed stone pillars which looked like the | 


remnants of a ruined temple. 


Ono the 26th December 1908, I went with 


a friend to those villages to see if the inscriptions | 


really existed and if anything could be made 
out of them, At Pambaérai there are traces 
of writing on stone walla in two different paris 
of the temple. Ono of thom appeara to be in 
Tawil and the other either in Grantha or Mala- 
yilam. But it is almost hopeless to make any- 
thing of cither, 


The ruins at Eavunji, we found to represent, 
not o deserted temple, but the former residence 
of » local chieftain styled Tambirdn (Zamorin)- 
There waa no inseription at that site, buat 
there was one close by cot on a rock ia 
an open place. This was in ulightly better 
condition than those at Pimbérai. The writing 


isin Tamil and we were able tomake out afew | 


words here andthere, Butit has become much 
obliterated owing, mainly, to the action of the 
weather, Itseems to be possible, however, to get 
something out of it if close attention were paid 
to it for some length of time. 
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The legend of the inscription, as narrated to 
us by several old man of the place, ia that onos 
npon a time, the village was the headquar- 
tersof a fambirdn. Thelast fambirda who lived 
there had a controversy with » local artisan, in 
the course of-which he agreed to give up his 
seat at Kavanjiif his opponent made a a 
cook which could crow like a living one. The. 
artisan saceceded and so the tambirdn had to 
leave Kavanjifor good and settled himeelf at 
Pinaiylir in Travancore territory. Tha people of 
Kavunji believe that the details and result of 


this controversy are related in the inscription, 


The inscription oceupies 4} feet by 3 fect and 
contains 20 lines of varying lengths. The letters, 
too, are of various sizes. The whole is enclosed 


by lines and below the lime at the lower end 
there ia the word “fambirda” showing that the — 
jnseription purports to be in his name, We tried 


to get impressions on paper but failed, 
We were told that im an- adjoining village 


| there isa similar inscription and also a copper- 


plate grant in private possession, both of which 
are believed to refer to the abovementioned 
controversy. But we bad to return witbout going 
there, 

Can anyof your readers let me know if their 
existence is known to the Epigraphiste? 

e 3 5. SITARAMAITYA, 

Slat December, 1908. 

Tae Onserva Tony, 

KRoODAIKANAL, 





NOTES AND QUERIES, 


TABUS IN THE PANJAB. 

In continuation of the instances of fabus in 
the Panjab already noted the following cases 
of tabuse among particular families or 
sections of a caste, or confined to the people’ 
of a certain locality, are worth recording. 
subject of general fabus, binding upon a whole 
religious community or a whole sect, is a very 
wide one and mo attempt is made to deal with 
it here. 

The Abirs of the Chord got, who live in Kalwiri, 
o village in fahefl Nuh ( District Gurgaon |, do not 
burn the wood of s bantree. They ont it 
down and worship it as long as it remains green 
and covered with leaves, but may not touch it 


with impure hands. Their tradition about it is | 


us follows : — The village was once attacked and 


The 


entirely destroyed, only a pregnant woman eacap- 
ing. She took refuge in the trunk of a ban tree 
and vowed that if she was asfely delivered of her 
child, her descendants should worship it for ever, 


RAjpits of the Jokhar got in the same District 
do not eat mutton and they worship no god, 
Their tradition about thia is as follows :—In the 
old times a man, in order to test the powers of 
a saint, tied an iron pan on to a woman's stomach 
and brought her to the saint, asking if she would 
bear a boy or a girl. The saint enid: chhu!” 
(touch ), and the result was that the pan stuck to 


the woman end could not be removed, ao abe was 


compelled to file it off, und the filings were 
thrown into the Jamnf. Some time after tho 
HaAjpite went to bathe in that sacred river and 
saw that a tree had sprung up at the spot where 


Feskvanyr, 1909.) 
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the filings had been tlsoirit in. After they had 
bathed, a dispute arose and they were all killed 
with the exceptionof one pregnant woman. She 
put a lamb in her lap and went to the saint to 
ask whether she would have a boy or a girl. As 
before he exclaimed, “chhu!", and on this she 
asked whether the child in her womb would 
be stuck or the lamb in her lap. The saint 
replie’ that the lamb would be attached to her 
body, and accordingly it died, so the people of 
this got hare given up eating mutton ever since, 


Among the Qinfingo MabdAjana of Jind town 
the earsof both male and female children are not 
bored until the pera ceremony has been 
performed, i, ¢«, the dan chhedan or ‘boring 
the ears’ ceromony follows the parojan; their 
females do not wear bracelets ( churis ) made 
of lac; and on the marriage of o man’s sister's 
eon, the members of his family do not take the 
bhat' to the wedding party themselves, but send 
it by o Brahman or barber. As regards the two 
latter customs, they say that one of their ancestors 
who did not observe them, met with misfortane, 
and so they have always observed them, 


The Maghin Malijans of Jind neither curd 
nor churn milkon the chindni dwddshi or 
12th of the bright fortnight of every month, but 
they may ase it for drinking, They say that 
Atm& Rim, one of their ancestors, had great 


faith in Biba Sundar Dis Brahmaciiri of Bdérih 
Kalin, the village which is also called Sundarpor 
after him. The saint told AtmA Rim not tocurd | 


or churn milk on the 12th audi or light fortnight 


of each lunar month, and the injunction has 


been observed ever since. 
In connection with rati worship, certain 


families have some peculiar fabus, or restrictions | 


on the use of certain articles and go on, which 
commemorate events connected with a sati of the 
family, For instance, among the Mabijana of the 
Bhojan family of Jind, no female is allowed to 
wash her head with warm water ofter the 
pherd ceremony at her wedding, tif her child's 
parojan ceremony has been performed, because 
a woman of the family once took a hot bath when 
she becanse a salt ! 


Among the Mahijans of the KakrotiA and 
Narwina famiiiea of Jind, m0 woman may 


drink fresh milk after her marriage till her 


death. This custom ia avery old voe. [C/. the 
next para. but one.) 





Among the Lilin Mahdjans ag'aiga Winns 
woman, after the birth of ber first son, until hia 
wheat, drink fresh milk or uso vegetables 
taken from a hari or basket, though ashe may 
eat vegetables obtained from a garden. This, 
also, is an ancient role, ? 

The Mabijans of the Singal got, in Julind 
Milwi and Deorar villages allow no Brahman 
of sweeper to enter their houses on the 15th 


of Bh&don or Katik, on which days they worship 


their satis, The tradition ia that one of their 
forefathers went to fetch his wife from her 
parents’ house, He was accompanied by 
& Brahman and a sweeper, who on the way back 
were tempted to rob bim of his ornaments, and 
killed him, His wife, when about to barn herself 
with bis body, told his heirs that as he bed been 
killed by a Brahman and a aweeper, they should 
not allow any man of either of those castes to 
enter their houses at the time of her worship. 
This being so, everything offered to the eaffs, at 
their worship, ia given to a virgin girl of the 
birddari, Forther, their women do not drink 
freeh milk after giving birth ton child, because 
the wife, who os described became safi, bad drank 
milk before starting from her father’s house. 


Among the Bijri Brahmans of Jind town no 
members of the family of any age, male or 


female, may eat anything prepared by a bar- 


ber. A boy of thm family once went to play in 
the bazar on the very day he had retarned home 
alter hia marriage, and there ho was bitten by «a 
enake and died. His wife became satl with him, 
aud the female barber, who had accompanied 
him, also became atfi, as‘ahe wae at aloss to know 
what tale sho should tell to the boy's relatives. 

The Mahijans of the Singal got in Kanind 
village do not use the wood of a kim trea for 
making roofe, or burn it or spit on it, because 
they consider it a dev and worship it at the 
parojan ceremony. 

The Jite of the Amliwat got in Rapgarh and 
Jitgarh domot cuter burn the kim tree, because 
they consider if a dev, If any one fails to 
observe this tabu, he i afflicted with ring-worm, 


and in order to recover must give o feast to 


a virgin girl under the dim tree. 

Tho people of Narin& in the Jind iléga never 
irrigate’ their fields from a johar or pond 
by breaking its embankments, because hun- 


| dreds of yours ago, their forefathers made 





i Dower presented by the boy's maternal grandfather. 


? Channel, 
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a khdl from johay and irrigated their fields 
with ita water, It thous became. dry, the 
froga and fieh therein died, and the cuttle 
returned thirsty from the pond. The people 


then cesembled and took an oath by throwing | 


salt in an ewer of water (lole mia pili), 
declaring that in future whoever irrigated his 
fields from it should be dissolved like salt. 


Womenof the Muhammadan Sakki or Water- 
earricr caste in Jind town are not allowed to 
weara gold nilh, belig or lewiy (mose-ring ) 
given them by their husbands, but they may 
wear such ornaments if given by their fathors- 
They may not make any sort of pickles of 
mangoes, lemons, etc, but may make boris, 
i, ¢,, small balla of ground pulse, These customs 
are very ancient among them, and whoever docs 
not observe them sustains loss. 

Vermicelli ( sewiyis ) ie never used by a sec- 
tion of Brahmans ot Thanesar, because it is said 
that long ogo one of the family died on the 
Salono day when preparing sewiyim,  ( Hindos 
eat sewiydn on the Salono, Muhammadans at the 
"Id ). 

The Jits of Jatwir, a village im Naraingarh 
taheil of Ambila do not keep a kharas,or mill, 
for grinding corn driven by bullocks, becanse 
it is regarded as a sign of extreme poverty. 

The RAjptte of Putar Heri in this same fahsil 
donot put up a thatch or make pickles in the 
house within a year of a marrage. 

Among certain sections of Brahmane in Thone- 
ear, ivory bangles are never presented to 
a bride, because once a newly-married girl lost 
her husband after wearing them, 


The people of Lawaghar in the Kohat District | 


neither cut nor use of the wood of the fig 
tree for domestic purposes. The reason aa- 
signed is that when Adam and Eve wanted to 


hide themselves from the Almighty, and asked | 


for protect ion from the trees, none but the fig 
tree came forward with ite branches and leaves, 


The Mohammadi Pathine of the same Dis- 


trict do not climb a mulberry tree, as the | : | 
; : Aroras usnally refrain from cating anything new 


| which they have not eaten on the Ist of BatsAkh, 


iradition runs that one of their ancestors fell 
from one and died. 

The Hindus of Jdmpor in Dera Ghizi Khdén 
do not use kikar wood for building, coneidcr- 
ing it unholy. 

Some sections of the Aroras in Ferozepur, do 
net use anything new or celebrate a marriage 


in the month of Biwan, but a new garment | 





may be given to some one elee and having been 
once pnt on by him, they may wear it, 

In Amritssr, Khatri fomales do not use 
a spinning wheel on Taceday or ‘Thoreday, the 
former bemg considered the duy of the goddess 


| and the latter the Pir's day. Among Khatris of 


the Najar gol milk is never chorned, because 
one of their ancestors died of drinking whey in 
which a snake had got churned. The Khatris of 
the MarwihA go! never use the spinning wheel, 
because this section was once very rich and did 
ne do such meni! work, 

Among Hindus generally women consider it 


unlucky to wash the head on a Toesday or 


Saturday, but among the Mallins { boatmen ) it is 
considered unlocky for a virgin to do so on 
a Sunday. 

Like all those Hindus who are followera of 


| Keshab Dev, whose temple is at Mathri, the Jats 


of Hassanpur in tehsil Nuh ( District Gurgaon ) 


do not use tobacco. 


The people of the Gurgaon District think it 


unlucky to puta manjhd or bhanyi* near an 


earthen piteber, because these two things are used 
together when a corpec has to be washed. In- 


deed, all Hindus in general think it unlocky to 


bring these two things together from the bazar. 
Not only are various articles tabmed by 

particular sects and families, but any misfortune 

which has befallen a family, a section, or even 


a whole caste will often cause its members to 


tabu, a cortain day, month or season in fear 
of a recurrence of the catastrophe. 

Thos the Shimepotra got of the Brahmans in 
Dera Ismall Khin District, do not begin any new 
work in Phigan, as one of their ancestors went 
in that month to exhibit miracles at the court of 
Aurangzeb, but was thrown into prigon and only 
released in Chet. 

The Bhojepotra got of the Brahmans in this 
District do not wear anything new in Jeth, be- 
canse one of their ancestora forbade his son 
to do anything new in that month, The son 
disobeyed his father and disaster engned. 

The Narang, Khandujé and TanejA gots of the 


and from wearing anything new, or ing. in 
the month of Zeit Sean i bee 
The family of Chaudhri Jatt Ram Chhabra 
in Danid village, fohsit Sanghar, Dera Ghizi 
K hin, do not shave, change their clothes or wear 
new ones, or begin any new work in Magh. 
H, A. Roar, 


* These words are not traceable in ihe dictionaries, but both are said {o mean an earthen plate, 
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TEN ANCIENT HISTORICAL SONGS FROM WESTERN TIBET. 
BY A. H. FRANCKE. 


No I. — King Nyima-mgon 


Text. Translation, 
1, Aba Nyima-mgon khyirala ma phebs, 1. © father Wyima-mgon, do not go 
a-hanting. 
2, Dering mthsanni snyilampo. 2, Tonight [1 had ] os dream. 
$. snyilam nganpa rig mthong. | 3. To night I had (aa#) a bad dream, 
4. bathsa ngarangla berchodcig yong ym. 4. To me, a boy, an accident will occur. 
Sh. yserri egala khraggi theospa rig mthong. | 5. I saw the colonr of blood on my golden 
| saddle, 
6. dang dang rgys glinggi nangna, 6. At [the sound of ] shells and trampets, 
7. 


7. buthea ogarangla rtseapa re min, To me, the boy, there will be no [more ] 

8 O king, do not go a-hunting, 

%. To thy son Zlaba-mgon will occur an 
accident. 


8. rgyalpo nyerang lingsla ma skyod. 
9. sras Zlaba-mgonla barchod rig yong yin, 





Notes on the Tibstan Text, 


The Epic of king Nyima-mgon, whose son was killed by a (ama, ia known among 
a Dard family at Da, who do not sing the song in Dardi, but in Tibetan, The epic is sald to be 
rather long. Aa,bowever, I could not get at s member of this particular family, I had to be satisfied 
with the nine lines of the epic given above: — 


¥. 1. — The name nyima mgon means ‘sun-lord.” 


vy. 2, 3, — syilam, dream, is the classical word rmilam. The Endere relics have rmyilam. 
This is one of the mstances of the better preservation of the more ancient furm of « word in 
Ladakhi than in classical Tibetan ; rmytlam may be pronounced anyilam, 


v. 8. — The name slate mgon means “ moon-lord." 
Notes on the English Translation, 


The song appears at first sight to be a hymn of nature-mythology : for it treats of a king and his 
ron whose names are in English *Sun-lord’ tnd ‘Moon-lond." There is, however, some possibility 
that the song contains a few historical elements, A king of the name Nrima-mgon actoally 
existed, He was the conqueror of Western Tibet as far as Gilgit and the first king of that country. 
He reigned from ¢, 975 toc, 1000 A, D. Whether he had « son called Zlaba-mgon, who did 
or did notsurvive him, we do not know. The name is not among those of the three known 
BUITIVINg sons, 


Nyima-mgon was a direct descendant of Langdarma, the Tibetan king who was killed by 
alama. It is possible that in course of time Nyima-mgon's ancestor was .mixed np with his 
descendant and the original story that Nyima-mgon was the descendant cf a king who was killed by 
a lama became changed into a tale of Nyima-mgon's son being eo killed, At any rate, it is 
interesting that the name of the great Tibetan conqueror turns up in the folklore of the Dards 
of Da. 
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No, Il. — King Jo-dpal. 


1. dponpo bzangpoi duspo :— 1, In the time of the good master : 
la menna ja yadopa 7— Isn't it so, O [ my ] comrades? 

?, Jo-dpal-rnam-rgyalli duspo, 2, In the time of Jo-ipal-rnoam-rgyal, 
la mayampari jamadkuo, O [ my ] comrades around me, 

3. ngoatang thsangksla yer rkyangngi theda : We all had nothing bat hata of gobi: 
menina le yado kun ? Isn't it so, O [ my ] comrades ? 

4. zhabe pbyi la theang ala thodabai lagsmo, . All the servants had beautiful bats, 
mnyanrpari jamad kon, O[ my ] comrades arcund me. 


5. kha dena ja chang ‘abral med ; [ Our ) mouths never became separated from 
tea and beer ; 

Isn't it so, O [ my ] comrades ? 

[ Our] mouths never became eeparated from 
tea and beer, 


nents la yado kun? 
6, kha dena ja chang ‘abral med. 


dponpo bzangpoi thags rje. {It was through ) the mercy of oar good 
master, 
7. ngatang thsangka ci yyangensyang gang | 7. Whatever pleasure there i, we enjoyed it, 
yang, 
menna la yado thaangka 7 Isn't it so, O [ my ] comrades ? 
8. shobs phyi thaangka ci skyidnayang gang Whatever happiness there is, all the ser- 
akyid, vants enjoyed it, 





mnyampari jamad kun, O [my ] comrades sronnd me. 


‘Notes on the Tibetan Text. 


This song was dictated by the ‘Mon’ of Ebalatse and written down by Munshi Yeshes-rig- 
"adlzin. 
¥. 1.—/a, is the Lower Ladakhi exclamation, corresponding to ordinary wa. 


vv. 2, 4, 8.—mayampariyi stands for mayampoyi or mnyamporanggi; yamad is the Urdu word 
jama'at, company. 
vv. 3, 4,—thoda, bat, is probably related to ¢od, skull. 


¥.7, ‘yyangspa, is the same as classical yyang ; bat in Western Tibet it ia ased more commonly 
to express ‘ pleasure, entertainment,’ The inclusive pronoun mgatang is used in the song to denote 
that the singers inclade all persons present when the recollections of the old times are sung. 


Hotes on the English Tranalation, 


Eing Jo-dpal belongs to the First or Lha-chen Dynasty of Western Tibet and reigned 
according to my chronology from 1276-1900 A. D,; but possibly a little earlier, The r(fyal-rabe 
( Marx’ translation) has the following note on him: —‘This king' performed royal as well as 
clerical duties to such perfection that he reached Nirvana." Thia song confirms that statement. 


In the soag, the name of the king is erroncously furnished with the addition rnam-rgal, which 
belongs to the Second Dynasty. My explanation of the error is that in the days of the rMam-rgyal 
Dynasty all the royal names ended in rnam-rgal, and so the people came to believe that royal 
names ee have this addition to them, and thus this old name came to be furnished with a modern 
royal suffix. 
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No, III.— Prince Rinchon, 


Tost, | Translation. 
1, dbni rtse lha snyanpo 1, The famous god of the summit 
gonial phyag dang Man brung. Has arisen through the hand of the highest. 
2, gongmayi nryalli car ekyoloayang, 2. Wherever the high prince may go, 
lias ska srongs rig tdead [o, 0 god, protect his body, 
3. Rinchen-dongrub-rnam-rgyalla $6. To Rinchen-dongrub-rnam-rgyal 
thseyi ska srings rig mdzal lo, Give ( make) protection to his life. 

4. kha btags wdoupa gongls 4. [ The vow of Prince Rinchen’s servants ]:— 
nm a ‘searl of salatation’ of the [ull 
length of one fathom 

rime bicrashis rtags brgyml. | There are the pictures of the cight happy 
signs, 

5. kha btagela drima ma phogpar, 5. That no dirt may aol! the senrf of salatation, 

(ponpola shabstog rig phul yin, We will serve our master, 
6. kha btagsla drima ma phogpar, G. That no dirt may avil the scarf of salutation, 
Wi dbang brian srangla zhabstog phul yin, | We will serve the lord of men to keep him 
sale, 


The song was oltained from the Mons at Khalatse, and does not contain any unusnal words 


or formations, 


Tt speaks of the departure of a certain Princo Hinchen, ani the servants promise to take as 
much care of him as of the ‘searf of blessing." This scarf is furnished with the cight signa of 
happiness: a shell, an ombrella, ete. Such scarves are exchanged continually between tho Tibetans 
asa matter of conrtesy. 


v. L—lhow dyengeas, is used in the sense of ‘come into existence, ariae.” 


Notes on the English Translation. 


The name given in the text of the song is that of the last king of Zangskar, who was 
transported by the Dogras to Jamma, where his life ended. I am cosvinced, however, that the soug 
wus not composed in remembrance of him, but of another namesake. In the first place, he waa 
not transported to Jamma as a prince, batas king. In the sceond place, it is vary unlikely that 
any Lidakhi servants were allowed to accompany him to the placs of his captivity. 


My belief is that the song spaake of the departaro of Prines Rinchen, who conquered Kashmir 
imabout 1318 A.D, In fovoar of this view it may be said, that according to the song, the title of 
the prince is the ollform rGyalbu, as we find it in the rGal-rabs, and not themodern one rGyalsras. 
Ln the r@yul-rass, this particular prince is callel Lha-chon-rgyalbu-rinchen, and, according to 
the Kashmiri Rajataraagint, Binchen left Western Tibet with a great ratinae of followers. It is 
therefore probable that, aatil the time of the Dogra War, the words of v. 3, wera * Civa-chen-rqyaliu 
Kinchenta,’ anil that it was after that war that the present words cropt in, because tho king of 
Zangekar had become so famous in Ladakh through his tragie fate that his name superseded that 
of all other Rinchens, [t may be added that the nams Binchen-dongrub-rnam-rgyal does not 
occur twice in Ladikhi history, Thus we have goo reagon to suppose that the song was composed 
in honour of the departure of t've ohl Prince Rinchen to Kashmir. 
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No, IV. — Defeat of the Ladakhis by the Baltis, 
Text. Translation, 
Theo Mondurri mthsoyi khara, 1. On Lake Mondur, 
Stobsyabgopas stangs shig byasse binglngs | 2. Stobsyabgopa shows some strategy and 
bel. comes ont in some way, 
Skar-rdoi lha dmag kun Is pholaddi | 3. The godly army of Skardo has Insso3 of 
ljagepa yod, ater], 
Ladvags si lhadmag kan la sman nang saza | 4. The godly army of Ladakh is getting a 
yod. | beating a3 a compensation, 
aia nang apobai kale zlog Ings bed. 5. In return they ( the Baltis) revenge their 


fathers and forefathers. 
Shigarri jo phrag kun khong dang rgyal | 6. The children of the lord of Shigar gain 
lugs bed. a Victory, 
Notes on tho Tibgtan Text. 
v. 3.—I[jagepa, perhaps related to Liege, tongue, said to mean ‘ lasso,’ 
¥. 4,.—awon, enid to mean ' compensation, sazc, chastisement," Urdu. 
¥. 5.—lele, revenge, 


vv. 1, 5, 6, — del, the same as dyed, make. 


Notes on the English Translation. 
v. 1.—Lake Mondur : I have not yet been able to trace on a map. 


¥. 2.—The name Stobsyabgopa is a pure Tibetan name ; stole means "power, ' yaé ‘ father," 


gopa *‘headman., Names of this kind are never found among the Baltig nowadays, Their present 
names are ordinary Moabsammadan words such as occur in all Mohammadan countries, The 
nunst therefore go back to an event, which took place before the Baltia became Mu 


i, ¢» before the year 1400 A.D, The Ladakhi Chronicles do not contain any mention shea 





with the Daltis before 1400, and it is oaly through folklore like this song, and perhaps the account 
of Binchana Bhoti in the Chronicles of Kashmir that we hear of such occurrences. 


No, V.—EKing Sodnams Pamber of Baltistan. 
Toxt. 


Thalo La mgona gLingpai dmageig| 1. On the top of the Thale Pass there 
2. sharri nang the dmog kun ‘habeas shig" | 2. © godly armies inside the town, shout 
"bravo, * 
3. Thale La mgona glLingpai dmageig| 8, On the top of the Thale Pass, there 
shagesed. arrives an army of gLing. 


4, sharri mang tha dmeg kun ‘ babas shig,’ 4. © godly armies inside the town, shout 


* bravo, 
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5. bdaggi dponbo gLingpai khraba sang, 5. Our Lord ia more clever in strategy than 
stangecan yod, the falcon of gLing, 

6. Horri nang Hor dmag kunla srongshig. 6. Beware of al] the armies of Hor, 

7. bSodnams Pambar jo gLingpai khra; 7, bSodnams Pambar our lord, is more 





sang rtsalean yod. adroit than the faleon of gLing, 
8. sharri lho dmag kunla srungshig, %. Beware of the godly army of the town. 
%, spanghu chungngi nangdo lha dmag kunla | 9. Tell me what is needed by the godly army 
ei dgossug xer. in. the little meadow, 
10, ngari dponbo nang bzangpo pholaddi ego | 10. Our good lord is [like] a door-bolt of steel, 
ytan yod. 
1]. subesarag nang Thale La mgola thonned. | 11. Quickly he is coming ont (emerging from) 
at the top of the Thale Pass. | 
12. nyina nang snga shar Shikar mEhargyi | 12, Take command of the summit of the 
rize nonned. Castle of Shigar at the early rising of 
the sun, 


13. bdaggi dponbo kun yserpo yser khri kha [There] my lord is sitting on a goldon 


bzhogs. throne. 

14. bSodnams Pambar kun yserpo yzer khri | bSodnuams Pambar is, sitting on a golden 
kha bshugs. throne, 

15, shar Jha chenni skan mduonla nooo kua Before the whole nobility of the town the 
mizessi mentog. prince is [like] an all-pleasing flower, 


16. bSod-nama Pambar joi skon mdunla 
dBang-reyal kun mdzessi mentog. 
17. sduge shig rang media cang phikyir med, 


Before the lord bSodnams Pambar, dBang- 
is an all-pleasing flower, 

There is no misfortane, there is no sorrow 
(among us). | 

Take command of the armies of Shigar 
and Skardo. 

There is no misfortune, there is no sorrow. 

. Take command of the castles of Shigar 

and Skardo, 


18. Shikar Skar rdoi dmag kun non le. 


19, glugs shig rang med cang phikyir rig med. | 
20, Shikar Skar rdui mkbar kon non le, | 





Notes on the Tibetan Text. 
v, 1.—Tho Thale Pass is not known to me, 
vv, 2, 4, 8, 15.—shar said to be ehahr, town, Urda, 
vv, 2, 4.—habaa ahig, related to Aabhesd, bravo, Arabic throngh Undo, It ie used, but not 


commonly, in the same way as Pers, shalash. 
¥, 9.—1goreug, contraction of dgos ‘adug, must, 
v. 11L.—déesarag, said to mean‘ very quickly"; sa rak, sarak in Urdo. 
v.12, 18, 22.—Shikar, the well-known village of Shigar, 
vy. 18, 20,—nonpa or manpa, is used in Western Tibetan in the sense of ‘ give commands. ' 


v, 17, 19,—phikyir, sorrow ia the Urdu flr, 
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Notes on the English Translation, 


This song also goes back to the Buddhist times in Baltistin, The account it gives of the 
ware of those days seems to be rather confused, The enemies mentioned in it are Hors, who were 
either Mongolians or Turks, but it is very interesting to find there the names of two ancient 
Buddhist kings of Baltistan (Skardo and Shigar), wr, bSodnams Pambar and his son 
aBang-rgyal, who must have reigned some time before Mahammadaniam entered the country. 
Stobsyabgopa (sce Song No. 1V.) way be asiother hing of thie line. 


As the Baltis, after becoming Musulmans c, 1400 A, D,, destroyed their ancient historical 
acconnts, it will be hardly ever possible to get ¢xact historical information about their Buddhist times: 
and we shall have to be satisfied with a few names gathered from folklore or inseriptions. 
From inscriptions two names may be adduced: Legehen, ‘great arm, Longimanus, 
Mahabihu, occurs in Miss Dancan’s Sadpur inscriptions, No, 2. (See ber Summer-ride, 
p- 300), and Lho-nub-mdi-mdzad-rgyalpo, king ‘ Sonth-west-arrow-thrower, is found on 
an inseription at Rongdo, (See my Collection of Historical Inscriptions, No, 9). 


The present pedigrees of the Balti chiefs all date from Muhammadan times, and contain 
only partly reliable matter. To arrive at a trostworthy point of chronology, a note in the 
rGyal-raés of Latikh may prove usefal. It is there stated that Ali Mir Sher Ehan, who was 
apparently master of all Baltistiin, invaded Ladikh. This All Mir Sher Khin is generally 
called only by one or two of his names and can be traced in all tho Balti pedigrees, which wero 
collected by Cunningham in bis Ledat.' On p. 80 where the dukes of Kapulu are given, we 
find aa No. $8 a Sultan Mir Khan. On p. 31, among the dukes of Kyeris, as No. 3, there 
occurs a Rija «Ali Mir Sher. On p. 32, among the dukes of Parkutta, we find an Ali Sher 
Khiin as No. 4. On p. 33, among the dukes of Shigar,as No. 15, an Ali Mir is fonnd. On 
p. 35, among the dukes of Balti-Skardo, as No. 1, the name Ali Sher can be read. On p. 37, 
among the dukes of Rongdo, the name Ali Sher occurs as No.1. Thus we soe that the same 
duke is found in the genealogies eight, nine or ten generations before the year 1830. Only in 
the case of Shigar are there 13 names before 1830. Here a younger brother may have 
occasionally followed an elder brother. My belief ia that allthe presoot lines of Balti chiefs 
aro descended from Ali Mir Sher Ehiin, who was master of the country from about 1650 to 
1580, and that there is no certainty about the names preceding him. I do not by this mean to 
eny that the rest of the genealogies do not contain several interesting items, For instance that 
Sikander is placed at the head * the dekes of Kapulu, may, as Cunnigham suggests, very 
well point to Sikander Butshikan of Eashmir, the possible introdocer of one type of 
Muhammadanism into Baltistin, A Sultan Yigu may very well have been among the 
ancestors of Ali Mir Sher Khiin. Also the Dard word tham (king), in the naines of the dukes 
of Shigar is interesting, as pointing to the Dard origin of the Balti princes, 


The legend of the Pakir origin of the princes of Skardo, given by Conningham, seems 
to occur also at Chigtan, where the first founder of the dynasty, who came from Gilgit, is 
called Ltsang-mkhan-(beggar)-malig; and as the old Buddhist inscription at Chigtan shows 
(see my Firat Collection of Inscriptions, No. 43), the word Itsang-mkhan, beggar, seems to have 
been used almost as a dynastic title of the princes of Chigtan. 





' Ad inscription possibly containing Lis name in the form Khan Ali in Arabic letters was photographed by Miss 
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Ali Mir Sher Khin’s son and successor was Ahmed Khan, who suffered a defeat by the 
Ladikhis under bDel-ldan-rnam-rgyal. The Ladeage rfyal-raés snys thot the Baltis made 
& onanimous application for help to the Nawab (of Kashmir) who indaced the Turks to invade 
Ladikh. They were defeated as well as the Baltis. Cunningham says that according to the 
Chronicles of Skardo, this application was made during the reign of Jehingir (probably about 
1625). Bernier also speaks of assistance rendered to one of the Balti chiefs by the Mughals, 
but he places it in the reign of Shih Jahin. At any rate, the Baltis became true friends of the 

Mughals, and Baltistin was, as is also attested by Bernier, a province of the Maghal empire. 


Mach more we do not yet know of Balti history. As regards the pre-Muhammadan 
times in Baltistin, folklore farnishes three, and archeology two royal Buddhist names. We also 
know the name of one Balti-Buddhist lama of importance. It is fonnd in the Reu mi,, 
translated by 5. Ch. Das. There we read that the eaint of Baltistin, sBalte-dgra-bgompa, was 
born in 1123 A. D,, and died in 1214 A. D. 


No, VI. — Old 'aBumbha. 
Text, Translation. 


1, “hagpo cong skarmabo ‘adzombari shag | 1, [This] isa day when the stars assemble : 
yod ; | 
menna wa yado kun? 





Isn't [it so], O companions 7 


2. skarmai nang rgya stod po sharbari shag | 2. [It] is the day of the rising of the chief 
yod, constellation among the stars, 
mnyanbari jamad kan, O assembled comrades. 
3. rGyal-‘abum bhai jo uyerang rgaspa | 5. O Lord rGyal-’abumbhba, thou art old 
phangspa yod : and forsaken : 


menna wa yado kun? 
4. rguspai rgan ylampo mila mi zog: 


Isn't [it so}, O companions F 
4. The old speech of an old man does not 
seize the people: 


menna wa yado kun 7? | Jen [it so), O companions F 





5. rgaspai rgan berpo sala yang mi cug, 5 The old stick of an old man does not take 
root in the ground, 
mnuyanibari jamadkan, © assembled comrades. 
6. rGyal-'abum-bhai jo nyerangla bran ma | 6. O Lord rGyal-'abumbha, do not let the 
khor : servants work around you : 
mena wa yado kun! - | Ins’t [it co}, O companions ? 
7. amafnang] gan medmola bu ma khor | 7. If a mother has no food she must not let 


the children [work] around her, 
ryal-‘abum-bhai joi zhabshi kun O servants of Lord rGyal-'abumblia. 
le. 


Notes on the Tibotan Tort, 


v. 1.—‘adsombari instead of ‘adzompat. The r was inserted on account of the metre, to 
erehte one more syllable. 


v, 2.—sharbari instead sharbai for the same reason. 
vv. 2. 5.—yamad, company, is an Urda word, 

vy, 4, 5.—sug is Ladahhi for ‘adewopa, take hold of. 
v, 1.—shabsli, the same as shale phyi, servant. 
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Notes on the English Translation. 


The personality of rGyal-‘abumbha can be be ascertained withsome amount of certainty. 
A person with a very similar name occurs in two inscriptions. (See my Firat C.llection of 
Tibetan Historical Inscriptions, No. 38 and No. 77). The former inscription mentions Lha- 
dbang-rnam-rgyal (c, 1500-1530 A.D.) as “father-king,” and Thse-dbang-rnam-rgyal 
(¢. 1530-30) a3 “reigning king,” and also mentions a minister 'aBum-lde, ag a person in 
authority, The latter inscription speaks of the constrnction of a bridge under Thee- 
dbang-rnam-rgyal I, and gives the name of a minister ’aBum-bha-lde as the authority who 
apparently had to superintend the work. The full name of the minister was possibly 
rGyal-‘abum-bhs-lde, but here, as in the case of other persons, the fall name ia given only 
in rare cases in Western Tibet. Thus, the song and the inscriptions all contain different 
portions of the same name. The hero of the song probably had to superintend forced 
labour and made ample use of the stick. When he grew old, people were no more afraid of 
him and composed the song in mockery of him. 


No, VII.—Thsering-malig of Chigtan. 


Text. Translation, 

1. Lha rol nang mi yolli mthsamsna, 1. On the boundary of heaven and earth, 

2. sengges bzhangepai mkhar zhig yod. 2. There is a castle raised by [a] lion. 

3. debo garise garise zerrugna. &. If you ask where that is, where that is. 

4. ngatilha youl nang barmai sharpa kun | 4. It is the youths of middle age in our 
yin. é godly land. 

5  debo garise garise zerrugna. 5. If you ask where that is, where that is. 

Gb senmo Shag-mkharri shag thang kun | 6. It is all the gravel-plains of the beantiful 
yin. [castle] Shag-mkhar. 

7, ngatang rises shig rgod shig yado kun, 7. Let us dance, let us laugh, O companiona, 

8. ngati jo lags joi skon mdunla habes shig. | 8. Cry ont ‘bravo’ before our good lord, 

9, Thsering-nang-malig joi skun mdunla | 9 | 


: » Call out ‘bravo’ before our good Lord 
babas shig. | | Thsering-malig, . 


Hotes on the Tibetan Text, 


¥. 3.—Garise, where! Purig; cerrugna, instead of zerna, if you say, Porig. 


vy: 6.—senmo, beautiful, Parig; perhaps related to sengmo, white - -tikhar 
« famous cebtle of the chief of Chikten,: ' } Shag-mkhar was once 


vy. 9. Theering-malig is the name of a Purig chief; nang is i “ 
two parts of the name only for the sake of the metre i "ang 18 inserled between the 


Notes on the English Translation. 


The castle between heaven and earth, raised by the lion, would make ns think firat of all 


of the glacier, where the ‘white lioness with the blae locks’ [i 

| 5 Lone “a fhe bine locks lives according to popular belj 
But the answer given in the song takes us down to Chigtan. Perhaps the tna zy (3 . 
compared with the glacier, nok Vagtan 
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The chief of Chigtan, Thsering-malig, who is mentioned in the song, is a whitisiows 
historical personality. He reigned about 1550-1580 A, D. and was the first chief of Ohigtan 
who became a Muhammadan. 


I was told that the Chigtan princes were in possession of a Chronicle, and to got 
a copy of it, I sent my munshi, Yeshes-rig-‘adzin of Khalatse, to the present ex-chief, who ia 
residing at Kargil. Theex-chiefsaid that the book had been lost only a few years ago, but that 
he knew it by heart and was ready to recite it, According to the ex-chief's recital, my munshi 
wrote down the story afresh and brought me a copy. The Chronicle thus obtained, reminds 
one of the Balti Chronicles, as we find them in Cunningham's Ladak, The first or 
mythological part clusters round the figure of Ltsang-mkhan-(fakir)-malig and tells of the 
emigration from Gilgit in prehistorical times. The second or historical part contains all the 


Muhammadan chiefs of Chigtan, beginning with Thaering-malig. All the Buddhist chiefa, 
who reigned after Ltsang-mkhan-malig and before Thsering-malig, ure ignored. 


several of them in the Chigtan monastery. 


Inscriptions, No. 43, 


That Thsering-mslig's ancestors were Lamaist Buddhists, we know from an inscription by 
It is found in my First Collection of Tihetan 


Of one of Thsering-malig’s descendants, Adam Khan, who reigned in the eighteenth — 


century, the Chronicles tay that doring his time the Musalman religion was adhered to. This 
ean only mean that Adam Khan used his influence to make it the religion of all his subjects, 


Serbaka, Dautsen, Germany. 


A copy of the Chronicles of Chigtan bas beon deposited at the library of the Madica 


No, VIII.—mDzea-ldan rnam-rgyal and Thsering-malig. 


Toxt. 


‘aDiring ynyiddi snyilampo bzangpo rig_ 


mithong. 


zhag bzang yoyiddi snyilampo bzangpo 


rig mthong. 


Translation. 
To-night [1] had (saw) a good dream. 


I had a good dream of a good day, 


3. gongma alam bdagpo nang mijalba rig I dreamt that I met with the high owner 
mthong. of the world. - 

4. rgyslpo mDzes-ldan-rnam-rgyal nang | I dreamt that I met with king mDzes- 
mjalba mthong, ldan-rnam-rgyal. 

5. gongmaalam bdagpo yer khri kha bzhugs- I saw the high owner of the world sit on 
pa mthong. } a golden throne, 

6. rgyalpo mDzes-Idan-ronm-rgyal yser khri I saw king mDzes-ldan-rnam-rgyal sit on 
kha bzhogepa mthong. a golden throne, 

7. buthsa ngarang Iangste phyag som I dreamt that I, a boy, rose and bowed 
phul!-a mthong. three times [before him]. 

8. dEarpo buthsa Iangate phyag jsum I dreamt that I, the boy @Earpo, rose 
phulba mthong. and bowed three times. 

9. gongmaalam bdagpoi phyag yyassi phyag The high owner of the world has a 
phrangpo. rosary in his right-hand. 

10. rgyalpo mDzes-ldan-rnam-rgyalli phyag’| King mDzes-ldan-rnam-rgyal hasa rosary 


yyassi phyag phrangpo. 





in his right-hand. 
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il. 
12, 
13, 


14. 


15, 


16, 


17. 


18. 


second time, it is for the benefit of Thsering-malig. 


rinpoche don ‘adzinpo bdaggi dponpo 

rinpeche don ‘adsinpo gagai Thsering- 

Stogpa nang buthsa ngarangla aba rig 
med lo. 

dGi-dgit buthsala ama rig mi ‘adug lo. 


18. 
18. 
14, 


ababai dodpo gonrma alammi bdagpo. |. 15. 


amabai dodpo rgyalpo mDzea Idan-rnam- | 16. 
rgyal. 

Stog nang Ma-sprobai barla gyang rta 
egorigmi ‘dug. 

Atog nang Mi-sprobai barla chula samba 
mi "adug. 

gyang nang rta sgoi dodpo gongma alam 
bdagpo buhugs. 


ehn nang zambai dodpo rgyalpo mDzes- 
ldan-rnam-rgyal bzhugs. 


l7. 


18, 


19, 


. The precious first pearl (of the rosary) is 


my good lord. 

The precious first pearl is the noble lord 
Thsering-malig. 

I, a boy, do not possess a father in Stog. 


dGa-dga, the boy, does not possess o 
mother. 

In the place of a father, [I have) the 
high lord of all. 

In the place of a mother, [I have] king 
m Dres-ldan-rnam-rgyel. 

In the wall between Stog and Maspro 
there ia no door, 

Between Stog and Maspro, there is no 
bridge across the water. 

In the place of a door in the wall, there 
ia the high owner of the world, 

In the place of a bridge across the 
water, there is a king mDzes-ldan- 
rnam-rgyal. 


Notes on the Tibetan Text, 
vy. 1.—enyilam, is classical rmilam, pro-classical rmyilam, dream. 


y. 3.—alam, is the Urda alam, world. 


v. 8—dKarpo, the name of the boy-poct, means ‘the white one,’ 


¥. 9.—phyaj phrany, rosary, reapactfal (classical phrengba). 


vy, 11,12. dos ‘adsinpo, ‘beginner of the meaning,’ name of the first large bead of the 
rosary. The meaning of theso two lines is that the rosary is chanted over twice. When doing 
it for the first time, it is for the bonefit of mDzes-ldan-rnam-rgyal; when doing it for the 


y. 14. Hére another name of the boy-poet occurs. It is dGa-dga, ‘ joy-joy.” Or possibly 
it is incorrect spelling for gaga, nobleman? Stog and Miaspro are the names of two villages 
on the left batik of the Indus. 


Notes on the English Translation. 


A king mDzos Idan-rnam-rgyal is not known at all; bat ss ‘Thsoring-malig of Chigtan 
is mentioned together with him, the titl mDzes-Idan ‘ possessing beanty' can only be taken as an 
epithet given to ‘a%am-dbyangs-rosm-rgyal whose date is about 1560-1590 A, D, 


The song is of no particular importance. Tt was probably composed. in commemoration of the 
alliance which ‘aZam-dbysngs-rnam-rgyal of Ladakh formed with Thsering-malig of Chigtan. 
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Ho, IX. — Defeat of the Baltis, 


Text, Translation, 

1. Sagling nang Mentog-mkharla jopa | 1. Tho lord is residing at the Flower-castlo 
bzhugssa stealled. of Sagling. 

2. dbyar nang khodas yangla thse minned Je. | 2. God is gracious to thee [this] summer. 

$. Sagiing nang mentog miharla rgyalpo | 3. The king is residing at the Flower-castle 
bahoagesa stealled. of Sagling. 

4. yTsangma nang bdagpos yangla thee | 4. The‘ Owner of purity’ is gracious tothee. 
minned, 

i, Skar rdoi Hor dmagpo Daltong Lala | 5. Thon turnest back the Turki army of 
logse stealled. | Skardo on the Daltong Pass. 

é. dbyar nang khodas yangls thee mincig. 6, God is gracions to thee [this] summer. 

7. mi theela mi thugpai kamrgya nanno | 7. Thou dictatest a treaty to them to last 
stealled. longer than a life-time. 

8 bDe-skyong-rnam-rgyallisnamrallaklog | 8, Lightning flashes out of king bDe- 
barred. : skyong-rnam-rgyal’s sword. 


Notes on the Tibetan Text, 


vy. 2.—yarg, contraction of nyidrang, you ; minned, contraction of minha yod, minka means 
‘to give’ in Balti; thee minda, * give a lifetime,” used in the sense of * be gracious. * 

v. 4.—ylsangma nang idagpo, ‘owner in (of) purity, ‘ Lord of purity,’ # Balti name of God. 

v. 7.—mi theela mi thegpa, ‘not touching a life-time, ' together with nanne, nante, has the 
sense of ‘ exceeding a life-time." Xam rgya (6b4 rgya) said to mean ‘a treaty.’ 


y. 8.—enam-ral, respectfnl for ralyri, sword. 

The royal name given in the song is ‘cated wrong. King bDe-skyong-rnam-rgyal 
never went to any war, 08 far as we know. The king mentioned in the song was probably 
bDe-ldan-rnam-rgyal (co. 1620-1640 A. D.), who beat the Baltis. The mention of a Turki 
(Hor) army in v. 5 points directly to this king, as the Ladakhi Chronicles say that when the 
Baltis were beaten, they received the assistance of the Nawib (of Kashmir), who indnced the 
Turks to overrun Ladakh, bot they were driven back, The Balti king who suffered the defeat 
was Ahmad Khin, See Notes on Song No. V, anée. 


Wo. X. — The Siege of Basgo. 





1. rGyalsa Basgoi'yyas phyogsnas ltaspa,— 


2. thsugsa Basgoi yyas phyogsuas Itaspa, 


1, Looking towards the right from the 
capital of Basgo,— 

2. Looking towards the right from the 
caravanserai of Basgo, 

3. rgyalpoi _yeang zhingpo Pangkatse | 3. On the field, (called) Pangkatse, of the 





king,— 
4, mi abanggi yang thingpo Pangkatse | 4, On the field, (called) Pangkatse, of the 


5. shan yum stong Inge brgys zim yod Io, 5. There are about three thousand five hun- 
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6. bkag rdoba yum brgya drug beu gam yod | 6. And about three hundred and sixty irriga- 
lo:— tion stones :— 
7. dendarig Yodtsng wa Hor ngangyi| 7. As for as that [reached] the Mongol, the 
sogpo :— bad Hor :— 
8 dendarig Yodtsug wadgra ngangyi sogpo. | 8. As far as that [reached] the Mongol, the 
bad enemy. 


Notes on the Tibetan Text. 


The original song, as received from the Mons at EK halatse(like the rest of the songs with 
the exception of No, 1), has eight more lines prefixed to the above text. Those additional 
lines have nothing to do with Basgo, or the siege, and correspond very closely to Ladfikhi 
Songs No. VI. (See ante, Vol. XXXI, p. 94.) It is probable that two different songs 
have become mixed up, because both had the same tune. 

vv. 3, 4. — ysang zitng, honorific term for <img, field. 

¥. o,— shau, shagu, a little bed in a feld, in which the irrigation water is gathered. 


v. 6, —- bkag rdoba, ‘hindering-stone,’ one of the stones with which the irrigation water 
is regulated. 


vv. 7,8, — dendarig, ‘as far as that.” 


Notes on the English Translation, 


‘To the right’ of Basgo does not necossarily mean * to the east’ of Basgo, though it does 
in this case. The united army of Central Tibetans and Mongolians had their camp on the 
Ja-rgyal (? Bya-rgyal) Plain, betwoon Basgo and Nyemo, and there o great battle with the 
soldiers of the Mughal emperor took place, o, 1647 A.D. 


Concluding Her-arks, 


In conclusion, I may say that my Collection of Ladakii Songs, published ante 
Vol. XXXI, pp. 87-811 contained several historical congas of later times, as I have since 
discovered, among which are the following :— 

No, I ia a hymn in honor of Thse-dpal-dongrub-rdorje-rnam-rgyal, tho last indepen- 
dent king, ¢, 1700-1841 A, D. 

No. Il is a hymn in honor of the same king, and besides the king's name it containa the 
names of his eldest son, Thse-dbang-rab-batac-rnam-rgyal, of the queen, dPal-mdzos- 
dbangmo, and of the firat minister, Thso-dbang-dongrub. 

Wo. Ill, the Polo Song, contains the name of the first minister of Chigtan, who was 
tortured during the Dogra wars, because he was the instigator ofan insurrection. (See my 
History of Western Tibat, p. 158). 

No. XIV, the Girl of Sheh, contains a passage referring to little prince bDe-skyong-rnam 
reyal, ¢. 1720-1740, who had lost hia mother, 

No, XVIII is a wedding congratulation addressed to the Leh minister, dNgos-grub- 
bstan-"adzin, who became vase) Bing ot Legich dating the: seKrs wars. See my History of 
Western Tibet. 

Besides those published already, I am in possession of an extensive collection of historical 

dating from about 1600 to 1900 A. D., and as several of them are of considerable 
Siutacealwalad I may publish o list of them in a future paper. 
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MOHIYE KI HAR OR BAR, 
BY H. A. HOSE, : 
The Chronicle of Raja Mohit Parkdsh, Ruler of Ndhan (Sirmir) State. 


395 Paligt jini Dharmi, Deshi Dhiro khe 395 In sach guise Dharma Palint went to Deshi 
gowa riigi. ) dAdr, 
Timbi gii-niki® Raje ri, nadri di para. He saw before him the Raja‘s tent. 
“KettirkS! khobri, tambi  gah-nniki (The Raji eaid:) “ Who is that fool, 
khari T"’ standing before my tent?" 


“ Khobri ni bolai, éi-ai Balgo ri Pandas (Said Dharma:) “Call mo not fool, for 
Iam come from Balg. and am a paida, 
Tai thalde®?, Rijeé, desh mulko da In search of thee, O Raji, have I wardered 


handa. thro” the land,” 
400 Palaot dela Dharma, niichne ri gor’: 400 Dharma Palint danced a tarn (and said: ) 
« Pada Rajea Balgo ra, tera jamkpi® tera.” “O Raja, [am  péadd of Balg and 
a subject indeed of thine.” 
“Sehi Paid Balgo ra, jani bhiin de (Said the Raja:) “Indeed, thou art 
betht,* a pdadd of Balg, be seated on the ground, 
Koti jana ke Jonge, degi sit dekhi™.” And give me on angury, whether I shoult 
go to Kofi or to Junga,” 


Paline jant Dharma, giwé bhila di behi Dharma Palani sat down upon the earth, 
405 Baht kholi pateri™ giwa biioh di ligl. 405 Opened his book and began to read, 






Jap! lat Dharme, Saiijo ri karesti. Dharma began to talk of the proceed 
Sainj, 
“ Nahiol di dwane ri, ditt kupie desi (Saying:) “For leaving Nahan, who gave 
Shire baitha Sancharo, pairo ri Keto. On thy head sits Saturn, at thy feet is Kete. 
Gré ri, Rajed, pijnd, karnt to ligo.™ Thou, O Raja, mast perform worship of the 
nine (planets). 
410 Bagi ligo tano ri, pairo rf jora : 410 The clothes on thy body and the shoes on 
thy feet, 
Pa o ahiro ri, chapne ria ghora, The turban on thy head, and the horse 
resto sa “ne from under thee, thon must give away. 
He Raja sihiba, kadi nabli miigi. © Raji Sabib, these I have never asked for. 
Bigi kboli de tano ré, Paida jai rowa Unfasten the dress on thy body, thy poage 
néiga 1” hath remained naked!” ; 
Raja khole bastaro, Gulerie khe dei. The Raji doffed his robes, and Dharma 


went to the Raja of Guler, 


* Jigl: perhaps; gowa ringl: went, or has gone, 
6 Gda ubki: in frontof, or opposite to; sadri da 
81 Ket ‘dri: of which place? 

* Thalde; in woking; Adida: walked or wandered. 
Tamir: subject (born in the territory). 

4 Jind bioin de betht: you may ait on the oarth. 

85 Denf edit dekAt: peay divine an auspicious day for going. 
@ Paterf: o mall alomnack, 

8 Kareel: proceedings. 

‘Ml Denl: an auepicsions day (syn. mis), 

® Kargl to ldgo: it is necessary to do, 


pari: game in sight ; walrl (from Persian Wasar)- sight. 


= 
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415 Niige kiye Deshie, diné shéra jawien, 
Japi 1si Dharmed, sab hadi khoti. 
“Sahi laf! da Panded, Rink Jongo ke 
Kotl?” 
Palini karla Dharma, Mohiye ri sewa, 
“Aya shiint Deshie, Rini Sakheto khe 
dewa. | 
4: Kati ghali® tiniyen, tamri ri shirt. 
Tere dare, Rint sihiba, lai ghalt faktri. 
Shuni chhiiri Jang, shin Ra no ri Koti. 
Mbire karni Déshi dhiro, basne ri 
tharott.” 
Palani re Dharma, dere dere low jai.™ 
425 Dere dere hizri di, dino liwe garii.® 
Palioi Rane ri Dharmi, dere dere di 
hindo, a! 
Kiryé re jye bugehe,™ bini lalo phiiido. 
Palini re Dharme, Jungo khe joll: — 
“ Shale pari riiwe bairi, dirt karo goli.” 
439 Nau sau mag misri Rage, roi-noi khe pii, 


Misti chiigo rofi-yoh di; ubhe bindhls 
mithe. 


Adhe khe piigt mizrl, idhe bishke hathe.¢7 
Charhi aya katak, garjl rowi dhiro. 


Chili rahi faujo, lekha ruwf ni gano. 


415 On the ridge of Deshi, both father-in-law 
and son-in-law were stripped by him. 
Dharma repestedly said all he could of evil 
(against the Rana of Junga). 
“Tell me troc, O Pandi, whether the Ripa 
be at Jongi or at Koti.” 
(But) Dharma the Palini wished to serve 
Mohi Parish ( and said : —) | 
“Hearing of thy arrival st Deshi, the 
Rani went to Suket. 
420 He has cut off the head of » gourd, 
In fear of thee, the Rani Sibib hath become 
a mendicant, 
Desolate hath he left Jungi and Eoti of the 


Rani. 

On the Deshi ridge we most make s hones 
to dwell in.” 

Dharma the Palini went to each tent, 

425 At each tent of the retinue he realised 
offerings, 

Dharmi, the Rini’s Palini, goes to every 
tent, 

And ties together hia bundles, like the 
bundles gifted at the death-rite, 

Dharma’ the Palanl turns hie face to Jangé, 
saying: — 

“ Tdle lies the enemy, get powder and ball 
ready. "’ 

430 Nine bandred mounds of sugar the Rina 
bade throw into the court-yard. 

In the court-yard the people pick wp. the 
sugar and salute the Hani as he stands 
above, 

Half of the army got the angar, but the 

The array ascended the hills which re- 
sounded with the din, 

The army marched away, and no account of 
it could be kept, 








@ Aadt khoft> spoke against (the Rink) Hidt=word, abuse: khot!, evil. 


! Sohf lat: let me know. 
2 dyA shyt: having heard of your arrival. 


Katt ghalt: bas ent off; tiniyen: by him; tame{ ri shirt: the head of a gourd-frnit (meaning be has become 


a mencdionnt), 
@ Dere dore luwa jai; visited each tent. 
@ Deno luwe garat: is collecting the gifts, 


"™ Kiryd ve sye, bugehe: like tho bage of the last duties after cremation Dini laio phindo: es bindin g the 
a fai 2 ie the 
parcels; Joli: sent word ; shale pans more bari: the enemy ia cold, 


© Bisie ithe: empty handed. 
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43h Daigt seri Rott +, pari ruwa dero. 435 In the a mers field of Koti the samp was 


pitebed : 
Daigi seri Koti rl, pujje Jainki ro Nathu. In the low field of Koti arrived Janki and 
| Witha: 
Ghen ne pande® laf chidro, bhijit lowa On the bonfire they put the iron plates, and 
bathi.. began to cook the pothers, 
Koti ri paull di, bij rikhio ghiadt. In the gate of Koti the bell began ty be 
ring, 
Dathi bhijt chidro da, lai shirat baiel. The potherb being roasted on the plates, 
| they began to divide it. 
44) Jinkie ro Nathie, kari rikha sika. 440 Jaoki and Nathi bad formed a relationship 
between them : 
Sawi khart bathd ra, keke pija phika, One and a quarter kid» ts were divided, but 
each man only got a mouthful. 
Mhiireo Ranaiko : — “ Jinde nabii siro. Said the Rand: — “ Our officials are all 
ignorant of business, 
Esi chilo Thaithic ri, dey! diigra di Go this way to Thanthia's, and have our 
niin." on hatchets sharpened, 
Koti ri paull da, lagi riwi baro. At the gate of Koti, rations are distrilmted. 
445 Pano ditii daigri dl, mircho jye charo. 445 They so sharpened the katchets as if pepper 
were pat on them, 
Koti de gaiike, dicho bimnarl bagi. Opposite Koti is seen the Brahmans’ small 
forest. 
“Age linimbhare Deshi khe, Hagimino ri “On our march to Deshi we must place 
aii.” Haniimin's flag foremost.” 
Age baithi pilgi da, Hagimino ri Ma- First of all in the palanquin sat the monk of 
hanto. Hantman, 
Pichhe chill fanjo, rawd nahin auto. After him marched the army, which was 
without end, 
450 Dhiri chephe Maniinc rt, Hanimini 459 [jp the ridge of Manén climbed Hanimin’s 
chele :— devotees ( saying: — ) 
“ Mot! kito mislf, mabri re gele.” “ Gat thick clubs of oakwood,” 
Dhiro piji Manino ri, Rane ra thato. The Rani’s array reached the ridge fol 
Manin. 
Raje Mohiyo ri fanjo re, kiilje phato. The army of Mohi Parkish lost all heart, 
Gille ro Dharnte, mat Int kami, ‘Gila and Dhart4 made a shrewed plan, 





| Ghenne pewle > on the great fire, 


Deg! pdge: to shatpes, Thasthil, the name of an ironemith, 


=~ 
ta 


— 


455 Biro biro bikhau di, kiti lent khai, 


Dhiiro pije Manéno ri, chhirt luwa 
mii &la7e 


Mohiye ri fanjo ra, pint jeyé hala. 
Dirt dhitwei ri bidlie, shirl-sirjo thimba. 


Sita tha [taj palgi di, tabe thorni 
kamba :— 


400 “Ke pitt riwi meghili, ke eharhi ari 
tuinaa,” 
“Nahii petri riwa meghila, nahii charbd 
aya Hana,” 
Dharme Pulauie ditta, Raje khe dhiro :— 


* Tere Raje sihibi, mokhte aso biro. 
Th jigda nahii sihiba, bhole pabart ra 


bheto. 
466 Chhiri piwa Rana Jango, nathi ro dewi 
Sikheto, 
Dekhe nahti, Raja sabiba, Keotthalia 
bhola. 
Take le Chawwe mukhte, sathi deyi ri 
dola.” 


Rane tittyei) Nup Saine, lawe hagato 
hkhiie :— 
“Rajea Mohiyaé abe, Muiu'e melo kheawe,” 


470 Rane re kagato, Raje Age piljiiwe : 


Raje tiniyeh Mobiye, tabe baichne lawe, 
Rive ri dy hukam, ke Muide melo khe 
awe. 

Rije ri fanjo +i, hol goi tayarl, 

Deshi dhire ri Kalika, phirt golyo geri. 
475 “ Rije ri fagjo pichhd, nahii, hatne mere 

deni.” 
Ayi faujo Rije rf, Munceri gbart. 
Gilli ro Dharta, Rine khe tilmi dele -— 


“Sada khiya nikra inei, Haniiminte chele, 


Pahit pahalo ra mamnla, 


Hanimante 
dele.” 
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455 That sé every twelve paces should be dng a 
ditch, 

When they reached the ridge of Mantin the 
rattle of the guns began, 

The army of Mobi Parkash trembled like 
wafer, 

In the smoke of the clouds of gunpowder 
the Sun God was hidden, 

The Riji was sleeping in his palanquin, 
—tbut then be shook and shivered 
(saying :—) 

450 “Either it is thundering in the sky, or the 
Rand has attacked us," 

(They answered: — ) “ Neither is it thon- 
dering, nor has the Ran attacked," 

Dharmi the Palini gave comfort to the Raja 
( saying ;—) 

“O Raja Sahib, many are thy warriors, 

Thon dost not know, Sire,the secret of these 
simple hillmen, 

405 The Ran has abandoned Jangé and fled to 


Suket, 
Sir Itija, the simple 


Thow hast not seen, 
people of Keoithal, 

Take as much of his money as thon may'st 
choose as well ns hia daoghter to wife,” 
Then Riiyd Nap Sain bade them Write & 

letter (saying : —) 
“O Rija Moht, come and meet me mt 
Moici,” 


479 The Rand's letter was despatched to the 
Raya: , 


Aud Raji Mobt began to read it. 
The Riyi's order ix to come to mect him at 


Muida, 
The Raja's ariny made ready, 
And Kalikf of Desha Ridge 


favourable in turn to him. 
475 ( Saying: —) “Never will I allow the 
Rija’s army to return again," 
The Raji’s army reached the ghdt of Muda, 


Gili and Dharta gave counsel to the Mand 
(saying : —) 

“These devotees of Haniimin have always 
enjoyed a free grant, 

They should be in the forefront of the 
battle,"* 


—_ 


Manet, 1909,1 MOHIYE EI HAR. ia 





250) 


400) 


405 


30 hank Dase alata Mundie chadrt tint; 420 The aaa Jank! Dis stretched a sheet or 


cloth at Maidé, 
Ditti deott ri kiro,™ hor boli “Jai jai And drew the deofas” lines, and said “De 
baat,”" Vietorions.” 
Cro dhauli gijo, baitha kila kag’. The white vultures flew, and the black crow 
perchel. 
Dhiro piide Deshite, jadh mamla lga. On the ridge of Deshi the battle was joined. 
Dera lag tarari ri, undi jhamko diyoi, W hen the tarn of the ewordsmen came, the 


flashes of their swords reached down- 
wards to the valleys. 


ferd igh kamAnt rf, jaa jyd pigo. 435 When the torn of the archers came, the 
} arrows fell like barley chaff, 
Beri ligd Ramebaigl ri, meghula jra When the tam of the Rimehaigt gan 
garjo. caine, it thundered like a cloud, 
Gola chhite Rimchaigi ra, bajo p&idi The ball of Rimchaigl flew, its echo struck 
bhito. the other aide, 
Hatimante chele miro, mushli ri choto; Handmin’s devotees smote with their maces, 
Liige kiye ghorli, thidi nakti bai.diko ; Aad struck off the horses’ tails and made 
i | the guns useless, 
Stdhia Koto ra thakur, Raje kly mingi, 490 Sidhia Thakur of Kot was pat to shiame by 
the Taji, 
4. re lace chor, babi lohd rf ginga, A heap of leads was piled up, and a river 
Se eecack eh of blood flowed, 
. awh. | Lirt Deb! The Deo of Jung fought and so did the 
Deo bhiri Jango ra, Tard bhi! Debl. g 
Gaeta sone goddess Tira. 
Tap bhiri Nip Saino ri. chelo Haniimini. The star of Nip Sain fought, and so did 
| | Haniimin’s devotees, 
Gilli ro Dharta dele, Mohiye khe Gilla and Dharid taunted Raji Mohtf. 
mehoerl,7? 
Poro da bold Raje khe, Nélo ra Midi:— = 495 Miiin of N&l from the other side said to the 
Raji > — 
© Ori de liici ghori, mere galina geht.” “ Give me hither your tailless mare, to thresh 
my wheat.” 
Rina Niip Saine Juggo khe kigato dito:— Rand bade write a letter to Jangi, (to 
say: — ) 
“Awl got Deyle, Keoiithalo khe jtto.” “Daughter, victory has come to Keoi- 
thal,”” 
Légt riiwi béladé, Dharama Paolayi : Dharmf Palini began to taunt the Raja 
Raje kho dewo mehge, biri bolo bigi:— — 500 With ironical words aud evil speeches : — 
“Ta Rajea Mohiyi, sawin diul da hilla,” “© N&ji Mobi, thou art accustomed to the 
level valleys, | 
Dbari jhiti Habigo rf, lohe rd jya killa.” On the ridge of Habin, thou art dragzed 


like an iron basket. ” 
Finis. 


Sesii ot hives Sier'n bisele Sa te ‘Raceo of Rip baads. Bend See. 
eco dsntey ironioalspeeches, ** Sain digf d4 ATMA: art accustomed to the plain valleys, 
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CONTRIBUTIONS. TO PANJABI LEXICOGRAPHY. 
SERIES I, 
Industrial Technicalities, 
BY H. A. ROSE, 1.¢.8, 

(Continued from p. 24.) 
Eirro ; see jangli tna. Mono: Fibrous Me-ucfactures, p. 4. 
Eishta:o vegetable acid. Cf, Latte, 
Kobi: as wooden bottle-shaped mallet, Of, dud? Mono: Leather Indastry, p. 23, 
Koda ;a head ornament, Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 32. 
Koda; an anklet, Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p- 87, 
Eokhéni ; a kind of silk imported from Central Asia, Of, abhehd, 


Konera or konert: a convex piece of clay or stone fitted with a handle, used to beat out 
clay vessels. Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 5. 


Konta:an earring. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p- 36, 

Eora:a pure gold; Hoshiarpur. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 4, 
Eora: tinsel. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 27, 

Eoter&: a wooden shoe extender, Cf. pachar, Mono: Leather Ind., p. 24. 
Huba: a wooden botile-shaped mallet. Cf, mogra. Mono: Leather Ind., p. 23, 
Kuchhar: a round-headed hammer. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 18, 
Eulfba: a drainage pipe. Mono: Pottery and Glass, p. 11. 

Eular: a small vessel used by milkmen, Mono: Pottery and Glass, p. 10, 
Kon: avat. Cf. néndand melt. Mono. Leather Ind., p. 17. 

Kara, kuni; synonyms for iéadi. Mono: Pottery and Glass, p, 8, 

Kinda: a cow-dung cake. Cf. opl#, Mono: Pottery and Glass, p. 6, 
Kunde: aring. Cf. Hind kdadd, Platts, p. 865, Mono: Gold and Silver, p, 


Kundan: the purest gold ( Platta, p. 855); -sie: a setter of precions Stones, Of, murag. 
sakér, Mono: Guld and Silver, p- 4. 


24, 
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Kunder: Typha auguatifolia; the balrosh Banni cf. era. Mono: Fibrous tien, 
App. I, p. 4. 


Kundi: a bodkinawl. Cf. dr Lundiwald. Mono: Leather Ind., p. 23. 
Eundiwila: a bodkin awl, Cf. girth jeahitd. Mono: Leather Ind., p. 25. 
Kundisi: a synonym for Nawibi silk. Cf. ef lia jaidar. Mono: Silk Ind., p. 15. 
Kiint: see bund. 

Eunkshi: asilver hook, Mono Gold and Silver, p. 35. 

Kuntla: an ornament, Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 32. | 

Kur: bar-silver, Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 1. 

Kuria: o piece of wood shaped like a lend pencil. Mono: Leather Ind., p. 19. 
Kure: breadfoaf silver, Mono: Gold and Silver, p 5. 

Xurumo: a round receptacle for cotton ; Kobit. Mono: Fibrous Mann., p. 14 


Fati: a kind of paste formed from the fat, etc., scraped off hides. Mono: Leather [nd., 
p. 20. 


Eittni: a wooden bottle-shaped mallet. Cf. tapt. Mono+ Leather Ind., p. 23. 


Eyir-byir-tea : 3 small saucer-shaped silver ornament; Spiti. Mono: Gold and Silver, 
p. 36. | 


La: first quality. Cf. Twin, gurd, afk, Mono: Silk Ind,, p. 17. 


Lab-i-dbi: a kind of silk produced in the conntry bordering on the Oxns and in 
Samarkand, Mono: Silk Ind. p. 15. 


Lachche: « bracelet. Hind. lachchhd, Platts, p, 254 Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 35. 
Lachchb’: a skein of beaten-up fibre, Mono: Fibrous Manx,, p. 11. 

T.achke : an ear ornament. Cf. jhulanyas. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 33. 

LAdwa: an Indian silk of inferior quality. Mono : Silk Ind., p, 15. 

Lagin: a vessel, Mono: Brass and Copper Ware, p. 2. 

Lagda: an alloy with copper and silver. Mono : Gold and Silver, p. 4. 

Laka: achopper. Cf. gurdasa. Mono. Wood Manu., p. 5. 

Lambiband! : an Indian silk of inferior quality. Mono: Silk Ind., p. 15. 
Laminmila: a necklace. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 58. 
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Saenci ‘an ornament. Mono: Gold and Bilver, p. 33. 

Lammi-jiwan-mala: a neeklace. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 33. 

Langri: an anklet. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 36, 

Lant: a Bengali silk. Cf. duldru. Mono: Silk Ind., p. 15. 

Lani chapper: an Indian silk of inferior quality, Mono: Silk Ind. p. 35, 

Lint maktil: on Indian silk of inferier qnality, Mono : Silk Ind. p- 15, 

Ler: anornament. Hind. lor, a strmg, Platts, p. 955. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 33, 


Larhina; » tool used for marking off bracelets on a pieee of ivory. Mono: Ivory 
Carving, p. 15. | 


Lasira : the bark of the Cord¥a myza; Siwdlike and Himalayas. Mono: Fibrous Mana., p. 6. 


Laswitra: the Cordia myza. Him. lasord, Platts, p.957. Cf, lasidra and fasiira, Mono: 
Fibrous Manu., App. I, p. ii. 


Lath: a thick strong cotton repe on each side of a carpet. Mone: Carpet-making, p. 13. 


Laviya: oman who pastes the wet sheets of paper on to a wall; Siilkot. Mono: Fibrona 
Manno,, p. 16, 


Lawin: ¢ {r. «walin, first, of first quality. Cf. id, 

Leh: paste made ef flour and water, Mono: Leather Ind., p. 38, 

Lishnd: » small piece of cane, used a3 a hand-guard; Kullj. Mono: Fibrous Mann,, p. 13. 
Litki: a small silver ring with ball-shaped pendants; Kangra, Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 35. 
Lochka: a gofd, two ungale wide. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 28. 

Loha rach: « pointed chisel, Mono: Ivory-carving, p. 14. 

Tong: gokl alloyed with copper; Hoshiarpur. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 4, 


Lota: an earthen vessel tied into the méAl or rope of a Persian wheel Ci, tind, Mono : 
Pottery and Glaze, p. 10. 


Lakh: powdered bulrush; Peshiwar. Mono: Pottery and Glass, p. 3, also the bulrush « 
Trans-Indus.; cf. era. 


Lundht!: a large skein. Mono: Fibrous Mann., p. 12. 

Lurta: achisel. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 18, 

Mad: lime and water. Mono: Leather Ind., p. $3, 

Madar: a fibre used for making ropes and string ; Shahpar, Mono: Fibrous Mana,, p. 11. 





p. 9. 
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Madar: a juice. Mono: Leather Ind., p. 15. 

Magarbéing: a female bamboo ; Simla. Cf, dushdra, Mono: Fibrous Manu., p. 4. 
Magar chaudant; an ear ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 33. 

Mahswar: an ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 34. 

Mat: « kind of China silk, Cf. pAul, Mono; Silk Ind., p. 14, 

Main: a head ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver, p, 32. 

Maithr&é: a Hong-Kong silk, Mono: Silk Ind., 15. 


Majid: a dyeing material, Hind majith, madder, Platts, p, 1004. Mono: Carpet-making 


Majm&: « salver, cf. patnis, Mono: Brass and Copper, App. C, p. & 

Makhawaji mAl: a necklace. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 35, 

Makkal : a collection of monlds, Mono: Gold and Silver, p, 19. 

Maktfl: a Bengali silk, Cf.dut#ra. Mono: Silk Ind., p. 15, 

Mala; a narrow iron bar. Mono: Pottery and Glass, p. 24, 

Mali: a synonym for chdnf; Kingra. 

Malla: Zizyphus nummularia ; Rawalpindi, Mono: Leather Ind., p. 18. 

Mallas: camel's hair. Cf. milsi,masal, Mono: Woollen Manu., p. 11. 

Malni: a rat, Cl. fim, 

Manchu: a Hong-Kong silk, Mono: Silk Ind., p. 15. 

Mandha: a wheat-straw basket; Hazira, Mono: Fibrous Manu, p, 14. 

Mandri: « mat made of rice-straw or grass; Kulld, Mono; Fibrous Mann., p. 11. 
Mangtika: a kind of phulkfri. Mono: Silk Ind, p. 20. 

Manifir: « person who ornaments churis. Cf. bangidr. Mono: Pottery and Glass, p. 26. 
Mono: Wood 





Manj : lattices or pinjra work, similar to that seen in Cairene m 


Manu., p. 10. 


Maroridfr: a kind of mould. Mono: Gold and Silver, p.-19. 





Masin : « twisting wheel, a form of the diernd. Mono: Woollen Manu., p. 5. 
Mat: a large earthen vessel, Cf. matéi, Mono: Pottery and Glass, p, 6. 





Mathera : a man who turns parts of ornaments into an oval or round shape alter preliminary 
preparation by the sundr. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 24. 


Mathna: a light chisel. Mono; Wood Mann., p. 11. 


Mathni : (i) a brood chisel for smoothing ivory. Mono: Ivory-carving, p- 15; (ii) s round 
mould. Mono: Gold and Silver, p, 19. 


Matkana: a small decp pot with arim. Cf. dbkhord@, Mono: Pottery and Glass Ind., p. 8. 
Matloha : a synonym for mat; Kangra. 

Matra : see chaiki. 

Mattan : a vessel larger than the mat. Mono: Pottery and Glass, p. 0. 

Mattiani: clay deposits; Kingri. Mono: Pottery and Glass, p. 2. 

Matora: a large earthen vessel. Ci. matk@. Mono : Pottery and Glass, p. 7. 


Maya: water in which rice, wheat or quince seeds have been boiled, Mono: Pottery and 
Glass, p. 20. 3 


Mayi: a kind of China silk, Cf. mdf. 

Maya laginewalA; a starcher, of paper, Sialkot. Mono: Fibrous Mann., p. 16. 
Masri: a fibre used for making ropes and string. Mono: Fibrous Manu., p. ©. 
Moebndi: an ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver, p, 34. 

Mesh&: a sheep-ekin. Mono: Leather Ind., p. 15. 

Miangi: an instrument. Mono: Wood Manu., p. 9. 

Milsi: masal, camel's bair,. Cf. mallas. Mono: Woollen Mannu., p. 11. 
Mina : seraps of coloured glass. Mono: Pottery and Glass, p, 26. 


Migrasi: a cotton pill carpet made at Hassanpur in the Gurgaon District. Mono: Carpe 
moking, p- 6. 


Mirgang : 5 medicinal preparation of pure gold. Mono: Gold and Silver, p, 80, 
Mizri: the dwarf palm or its leaves (Pashto) nazri. Mono: Leather Ind., p. 6. 


Mochha : « block of wood which is to be turned. Mono: Wood Mann,, p. 11. 





ncible, Of. mus. Mono: Brass and Copper, p. 4. 
Mogra, mogri: a wooden bottle-shaped mallet. Mono: Leather Ind,, p. 23. 
Mohari: a robber of agate or cornelian, Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 26. 
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| Mohr: a dzotd's face, Mono: Gold sia live, 9 al, 
Moll: a wooden instrament. Mono: Gold and Silver, p, 24. 

Mor phunwar: an ornament, Mono: Gold and Silver, p, $2, 

Mot: mould. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p, 19, 

Much : a forehead ornament, Cf, éahit?, Mono- Gold and Silver, p, 32. 
Mudha : a spindleful of thread, Cf, challi. 

Maga: a silk yielded by Antheraa Assam or méga worm, Mono: Silk Ind., p. 1. 
Muhim-shaht: a kind of silver; Kulld, Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 6. 
Muhnal: a silver Augga mouth-piecaz. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 30. 


Mukat : « semi-religious ornament worn by the the bridegroom at a marriage. Mono: Gold 
and Silver, p. 36, 


Mukesh: wavy tinsel, Ci, suima. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 27, 

Mukh-ké-sih : a forehead ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 33, 

Mukra : a bow-like object on a loom, Mono: Carpet making, p, 12. 

Munda: a kind of shos (gurgdiv); Gargion. Of, mundid@, Mono: Leather Ind., p, 31. 

Mundla : a kind of shoe (gurg#ii); Ambila, CL mundd. 

Mungll: a wooden bottle-shaped mallet, Oi. musli, Mono: Leather Ind., p. 23. 

Murabba oll: sulphate of indigo. Mono: Carpet, making, p. 10. 

Murassakar: a setter of precious stones. Ci, kandanads. 

Mushka : « variety of coarse silk, Mono: Silk Ind., p. 20, 

Musli: a wooden bottle-shaped mallet, Of. ¢idnd. Of, Hind, Platts, p. 1090, Mono: Lea- 
ther Ind,, p. 23. 

Mutka: a variety of course silk. Mono: Silk Ind,, p, 20, 

Mahian: an ornament. Mono: Gold and Bilver, p. 34, 

Nohna ; s small instrament with « flat edge. Cl, katat, Mono: Leather Ind, p, 23, 

Mak: of first quality, Of, 1d. 

MNakahai: a carpet or rug; Kohat and Bann. Mono: Woollen Manu., p, 7, 

Wakhra: a kind of silk, Mono: Silk Ind,, p. 20. 








= == i , —_ —E _ = — = 
Waki : imitation :—daryal, o plain fine stuff supposed to be like 


Manu,, p. &, 
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Nakyu : an ear-pendant ; Spiti, Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 36. 


Wal: a tall blue-stemmed variety of the jangli bine ; 


p- 4. 


Hoshiarpur. Mono: Fibrous Mann., 


Nam: a gold necklace worn by Hindu males. Mono: Gold and Silvtr, p. 25. 
HamkAni; a Central Asian silk, Mono: Silk Ind., p. 15. . 


Wan: a heavy chisel-for rongh-clearing woot, Cf, nth#n, Mono: Wood Manu., p. 11. 


Wand: a vat; Rohtak. Cf. barngar. 


War: anet. Mono: Fibrous Manu., p. 4. 


W&rf: os person who procures silver from the sweepings of a goldsmith's shop. Mono: Gold. 


and Silver, p. 6. 


Wart: a generic term for sheep and goat skint. Mono: Leather Ind., p. 15. 


Warma * a kind of cotton; of the Riwalpindi and neighbouring tracts. H. D., p. 1198. Mono: 


Cotton Manu., p. 2. 


Wasa: the bark of the dd tree. Cf. palit and pals, Mono: Fibrous Mana,, p. 5. 


NMashi: an ear ornament. Mono: (Gold and Silver, p. 52. 


(To be continued.) 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


MATHURA, A MINT OF AREAL 
FOR COPPER COINAGE, 

‘As an indication of importance, it may be 
mentioned that in Akbar’s time there was 
a mint at Mathura, though only for copper 
coinage,’ ( Growse, ‘The City of Mathura’, 
Caleutia Rev., 1873, p. 5, note ). 
Neither Wright ( Catal, Coins, I. M., Vol. IIT) 
nor Lane-Poole ( B, M. Catal.) gives Mathura as 
a mint of Akbar’s, Are any copper coins of 


: Vircest A. SMITH. 
18th December, 1908. 





UNPUBLISHED ASOKA INSCRIPTION 
AT GIENAT, 


When reading old numbers of the Caleufta | 


Review, I came upon an interesting descriptive 
article, signed by C. M. and entitled * Saurishtra 





and the Hill of Sorath,’ in the volume for 1878, 
The writer, when dealing with localities near 
the shrine of ‘Nimnath' (Néminath’), records 
a note at the foot of p. FES, which states that 
‘another longish oval stone, about 10 feet by 
sembling those of Asoka's edicta, is to be ssen 
near the Bhimkund. But the letters of this in- 
etre, * | 


Burgess ( Kdthiiwdd and Kachh, p. 169) briefly 
I find any mention of it anywhere. Can anybody 
give information concerning it, or still better 
publish a copy F 


Vixcent A, Surrs. 
18th December, 1908, 
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LEGENDS FROM THE PANJAB, 
BY SIE BR. C. TEMPLE AND H. A. ROBE, 
(Continued from Vol, XXXVII, p. 155.) 
IIT, 


THE WARE OF AUEANGZER WITH GURU GOBIND SINGH. 


‘HEN the people told the emperor Aurangztb that Guru Gobind Singh intended to take 

, Dehli, the.emperor became anxions and asked his nobles and ministers, “Is this 

n true report?” And they replied : “Save ihe king, it most bea trus report.” On this the 
king gare an order, “write a letter to Gorn Gobind Singh.” 


Nazm, Veree, 
Likhid durangréh na Dillfon parwiina : Wrote Aurangzeb o letter from Delii: 
“ Merd Auk Qundahdr rich Kabul Kir@sdng. “My writ (rans) in Qandahir and Kabul! and 
Eburasiin., 
Réje Dokhan Pahér de cab karaa aalimdi. Tho kings of the fouth and of the (Northern) 


| Hills, all make obeisance. 
Ek hagigat sun Kashmir di, jo warti pandit, Hear about Kashmir, what happened to the 


sur, nar gydnd, pondits, the gods, the heroes ond the 
wise men. | 
Maia chhorita us nun, jo parhe namd@z rosdnd: I cherish him, who daily repeats the (Muham- 
madan) prayers’ 


Oh chhorenge dharm qua, richda Gwan imdnd, Who will give up hia (Hindu) faith to come 
within the (Muhammadan) faith, 


Fatwa™ merd parhidd vich dohda johdnaa. My jadgment is read in both worlds. 
Maia chi éhejda bd: nua, khd ehiridan tdind,.” I have only to send one hawk to eat up all the 
birds,” 


To this the Guru Gobind Singh sent a reply:— 





Nam, Verve. 
Satgir aachehe bddshdh parAliyd paneling : The true guri, the troe king has read the 
: letter: 

Likh jawdh bhéjid jo sachchd name. He writes the reply and sends a true 
document :— 

“ Lithida a6 hikéyatdi: aun eomajh,naidna! “All admonitions are written: listen and 
understand, blockhead ! 

Té™ gam jo Litt dage di; maid tere dil di jdnd, Thou host taken an oath of shery : 
I know thy mind. 

Téi™ ker haakér bolo, ndpilt zabdna ! Thon bawlest boastfully, O impure of tongae ! 

Takabtur Liyd [btis® ne, gall la’enat jana, Ibiis was arrogant, his speech was all impu- 
rity. 

Dae-sirwarge™ kat daint m@re hagmina. Many a ten-headed demon has been destroyed 

by pride. 





" For Ehwtha,4o read which in any man's name ia to proglaim him king. 

% Parwind, « letter to an inferior: néima an authoritative document, a letter-patent. The terme eased are 
prouliarly insolent. &o in the use of (4, thou, further on. 

#4 The Arabic turn of phrase when speaking of [bile is noteworthy. ™ Dubisar, i. ¢,, Rivage. 
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Main pakri of Akdl di: kot hor nd jdnd, I have secured the aid of the Eternal : 1 know 
no other. . 

Moinwa dyd kukem Haztir thit; hath bedhd gdnd. The order of the (divine) Majesty has come 
to me; the thread is round my wrist.™ 

Maia panta korGa Khdlea rich dohda jahénda. I will proclaim the Khilea™® in. the two 

; worlds, 
Chivida mdran bdz viii kar kAdwan tha” (Remember) the birds killed the hawk and 
ate him all,” 


When the emperor read the letter of Guru Gobind, he called his ministers, 


_ Neem, Verse. 
Likhid pavhid Badshidh, wazir bill de ; The emperor read the writing and called his 
Ti nisters ; 
‘Arab Shaded de aadhke qdzi budwile : And sent for the doctars of the Arab Law : 


“ Maia ro: jéwda vich Haj de Dargah Khudde. ‘1 go daily on a pilgrimage to the Court of 
| God. 


Maia aisd ghd aa gah salen ; moreda wih ide. I cannot brook such language ; I will take 
poison and die. 

Jo kot howe sfir Lir, bfra™ dithile ; Whosoever is a hero and o warrior, let him 
take op the betel-lenves ; 

Jd jong kare ndl Gord de, mat thdiy na khée, 5 and war With the ger#and not turn 

Main diad maxsab kardngi, jo fateh Larde.” And I will give bim double rank, if he gain 
the vietory.” 


The ministers and doctora replied; — 


Wasir te gist @hide: “ Sun, Shah sifina, The ministers and doctors ssid: “ Hear 
. O wise king, 

Aisf chit na rakhiys, dil rakh thikéna, Be not so anxious, keep a steadfitst heart. 

Kar Sash di bandagi, namds rising, Do service to the Lord, pray daily. 

De tépda rekle aur kharch Ehazing. Give (us) cannons and guns and money from 
the treasury. 

Dund pati vich mulk de, Mi dp bigdna. Tomult will arise in the kingdom, be thon ° 
cnalm. 

An dage gole Githdnage, mdr Mughal Pathdna. The Mughals and the Pathins will raise the 

) standard of treachery. 
Ast pakar lée gird nila, sir ek damdma." We will seize the gurd with beating of drams." 


Goro Gobind Singh was on his way to the Court of God, and Zébu'n-nised, the 
emperor's daughter, was also going to the Court, and she said to her father : 


Zébu'e-nisada hath jor, ek sukhan sundid : Zébu'n-nissi joined her hands, and spake 
a word : 
“ Jis din dd baithoa takAt te kyd'‘amal kamfid? =“ From the day thon sittest on the throné, 


what jostice hast thon done P 





™ Allusion to the bridal bracelet of goat's hair worn to keep off evil spirits, Thegurd otk 
the Eternal" as a bride has wedding bracelets. ies puiciin,, “Thagurs swunes: the artes of 
“ The fraternity of tho Sikhs, 


Bird ise preparation wrapped upin a betel-leaf and used | eae | = a 
among Rajputs sometimes nen challenge, used as a token or pledge at marriages, betrothale, and 


APrit, 1900.) 


Shdhjahdn ko gaid kar, Dard marwéid, 





Tua Tegh Bahddur Gira nal ddhé kamdia. 
‘Adal kiyd Naushirwdn, jas jag cich pid. 


Tia sake dd phat bijd, hun khénd dyad." 


LEGENDS FROM THE PANJAB. 


- —_ 
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Thou didst imprison Sh&hjihin and slay 


Dairit.44 

Thon didst treachery to Gurn Tegh Bahadur.” 

Naushfewiin did justice and obtained hononr 
in the world. 

Thou hast sown the seeds of poison, now 
thou must eat them,” 


The emperor replied to his daughter -— 


Aurangzéb farmdyd : “ Sun, fda hamédri. 


Main pirtht dudé pair hel, jo kot hankdri, 


Mainua rijwire sab mdude, Mughal, Pathén, All the kings 


Said Aurangzéb: “ Hear, my life. 
I am also king Aurangztb, the great and 


mighty, 
I grind to the earth under my feet whosoever 
is prond, 


obey me, Mughal, Pathan, 


Qandahdri. Qandabiirl, 
Mata jis wal karda muad, cherhda pace jde Whichever way I turn my face, there comes 
ghubiri. confnsion, 
Mdithon machh, kackh sabkdnpte bilan sanséri. The crocodile, tortoise, alligator and shark all 
tremble at me. 


Maia eka bhéjda strmé, mire talwart.”’ 


(them) with the sword.” 


Replied Zébu'n-rissé to the king:— 


4thy'n-niesd farmdyd: “Sun, bp hamdre. 
Eh dyd guri, Hair thin le mansab b4dre. 


Ti karta ‘addwat nal gurd de mat, bajt hire. 


Charni ja lag gird di, lage Darbire, 
Tera dur) Shard’ ld deh payd, Aun kon dadre? " 


Suid Zcba'n-nisei : “ Hear, my father, 

This guré has come, bringing from the hand 
of Majesty (God) a great dignity, 

Do not make enmity with tho gur#, lest thou 
lose the game, 

Fall at the gurd’s feet, be one of the Court. 

The tower of thy Law hath fallen, who will 
now raise it up ?” 


Aurangzib farmdya : “ Sun, bachehd ndldni, 
Maia ghallda Bahéidur Shih nia, fo ndghmaui, 


Mava rdje ghatlii Pahér de, sab ‘agal bani. 
Paler liwea gurtt nud ; mulk deth tamami.” 


Bidahdh ne béti ka kaknd na mand. 


She greatly argaed with him. 
and killed the gurd and congue 





Said Amrangeéb : " Listen, foolish daughter. 

T will send Bahadur Shih, who is a serpent for 
wisdom, 

I will send the Hill chiefs, all full of sagacity. 

They will seize the gurd, and all this world 
shall zee," 

The king would not hear the council of his 
daughter. 


In the end he made war and attacked Gura Gobind Singh, 
ered his country. 


[So far our present text, bat a Garmakhi text differs slightly and is abont as long aguin.] 


 Shébjabin was the father, and DirA Shikoh, the elder brother of Anrengath, He deposed the former and 
slew the iatter, He also brought the Gara Tegh Bahdur to an untimely end. 
* Noushirwin is the legendary hero of justice in Indian and Persian story, 
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ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE NELLORE DISTRICT. 
BY VV. VENKAYYA, M. A., RAI BAHADUR. 
(Continued from Vol. XXXVI, p, 11.) 


The period of about 30 yeara commencing from A, D. 1250 to 1280 is but poorly represented 
in the inscriptions of the southern talakas of the Nellore district, There are no records from Rapir, 
Silirpet, and Vehkatagiri, which can be referred to this period while there are only a few from the 
Nellore and Giidir talukas. The Pandya invasion which took place during this period” most have 
caused considerable confusion in the southern portion of the district. The Cbhida chiefs were 
probably crippled on this account. Bhujaba!avira™.Manmasiddayadiéva Ohodamahirija (KR, 60, 
61 and 63) who had one or mére Pallova fendatories and whose dstes range from Saka-Samvat 
1179 to 1188=A. D. 1256-57 to 1260-61 and [I ]mmadi-Gandagopila-V ijayAdityadéva-Mahirija 
(KR. 62) who had alsom Pallava fendatory and whose date is A. D. 1260-61 belong to this 
period. But their inseriptions bave all been found ot Pentrala in the Kandokir taluka, and 

, consequently it is donbéfal if they belonged to the Nellore 
The Telaga-Chojas of Feptrila. 7. Jo ¢q-Chidas or if their influence extended beyond that village. 
The game remark applies to the follcwing three chiefs whose records bave also been found in the 
same Villare :—(1) Bijjirajo-Siddayadéva-Chidamahiirijo whose date is A. D. 1267-68 (KR. 64); 
(2) Gadidévaraja, son of Peramindidéva-Chidamahiriju whose date is A. D. 1268-69 (KR. 65) ; 
and Siddsyadéva-Mahiraja, (son of) Bhimarija, whose date is A. D. 1269-70 (KR.66). According 
to the Telugu StddAééruracharitrame and Simadévardjiyamu, extracta from which are published by 
Rao Bahadur K. Viresalingam Pantuln Garu in his Lives of the Telugu Poets, Manmasiddha, the 
ruler of Nellore, Lad been deprived of his kingdom by his cousins, Akkana and Bayyana, 
Tikkana Sémayajin, the court poet of the former, is said to have gone to Anamkonda and persuaded 
the Kiakattya king Ganapati to take op the cause of bis patron, Records assignable withont doubt 
to this Manmasiddha have not been found.™* 





™! Abore Vol. LEXVIL, p. 853, 


" Anumber of inscriptions dated during the reigo of Tribhuvanachakravartin Gapjagiphladéva or Vijaya: 
Ganjagbpiladéva have been found in the Tamil country. One of them seema to have been a contemporary of the 
Ejékatiys king Gapapati (No, 47 of 1893) and another of the Chije king Kuldttanga ITI. (No. 44 of 1299 and 
Bouth-Ind, {nsors., Vol. TIL, p. 207 £.). In tha Annual Reporf for 1899-1900, para. 51, I remarked that the Vijaya- 

Sladtva, whose initial date is A. D, 1250 and who must bave reigned enti! at least A. D, 1286, must have 
been a Telngu-Chije. In tho firet place, it is not certain if there waa only one chief with this name or more than 
one, In the Nellore district, recorda of Tribhuvanachakravartin Vijaya-Ganda, are found iu the Gidir, 
to show that he might have takes part in the attempt to drive ont JatArarman Sundara-Pipdya L from Nellore, 
if apy euch been had made. In tho inseriptions of the Pindya king, it ls Vira (noi Vijeys)-Gandagdpilla that 
figures aa one shed apieotmeaphlie nda LST, p. 121). A Tamil opigraph of Tribhuranachakravartiv Virs- 
Gepdagdplla bas been found at RAmagiri in the Chingleput district (No, 650 of 1004) and another at Mallam in 
GOddr tilnke (G. 67). a ai 

At Ayyaviripalli and Nandip!d, in the Udayagiri tloke, havo been found inscriptions of jabula-Chtdta 
Tirak[AJttidéva-Mahirije, dated in A."D, 1244-45 (U. 3) and A.D. 1265-48 (U. 14), ie us tha loud et Ureipee net 
EAGcbt and belonged to the family of Karikile. If be was related to the Pentrila Chidas, he must hare been ona of 
their ancestors, Neither the Mahdmehdalticara Manmasiddhayadérs-Chidamahiriia of KV. 43 nor the Manmesid: 
darssar of G, 29 could have had anything to do with the Pentrila Chijas, | 


1) Maomagenjag¢pils, a later prince of the Nellore Chijas, was also deprived of his kingdom, but was 
reinstated at V . ra by a Eikatiye fendatory (dnnual Report on Epigraphy fot 1905-06, Part IT, 
para. 44). It isnot impossible thatthe Manmasiddhs reinstated by Gapapati in identical with the Bhujabala. 
befare be wea reinstated by Gapapati, His oppovents, Akkana and Bayyana, are, however, not mentioned inany of 
the Nellore inscriptions. Jt does not seem likely that the two abovementioned Telugu works call Maomagapda- 
gopila, Manmasiddha, asd mistake Rudradéva-Mabirdja for Ganapati. | 
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The earlier part of this article has shown what an important part the Pallavas bad played io the 

seaside tan! history of the district, There were evidently some reminiscences 
| | ‘ of their dominion and a few families claiming connection with tuem, 
On the first signs of weakness of the Chile empire in the Teluga country, the Pallavas must also 
have attempted to regain their dominion, Some of the chiefs belonging to the Pallava family 
aeem to have enjoyed considerab'e power, though most of them were only feudatories, As 
early a9 A.D. 1102-3, while Kulittuiga I. was still alive, the Mahdmandaléirara Nandivarma- 
Mahdraja alias Ammaréja of the family of Kaduvetti was raling with Podatira (é. ¢, Projdutdru in 
the Cuddapah district) as his capital, He was one of the sons of Doraparaju by his queen 
Duggidévi. His territory extended apparently into the Ulayagiri tilaka of the Nellore district 
(U. 6). He belonged to the Pallava family and to the Bhiralvaja-gétra and had the Ehafedage 
banner and the kadavdypsre dram. Hz claims to have beeo thu lord of Kajichi and a devotee of the 
goddess Kimakoyambika (¢.¢, the Kamékshi temple si Conjeeveram). In A, D, 11827 we have 
a Pallava, named Alluntikke, at Gapdevaram (N. 16) in the Nellore taluka and N.15 mentions 
Alluntirnkalti of the Pallava family. At Sdmavarapidu in the Darsi Division (D. 69) is an 
inscription dated in A. D. 1218-19 of a descendant of Makkanti-KAjuve:ti?? whose name docs not 
appear to have been made out satisfactorily. He also belonged to the Pallava family and to the 
Bhiradvija-gétra and was the lord of Kaiicht and » devotee of the goddess Kamakityambika, 
He claims to have founded 70 agrahdras in the country to the east of Sriparvata, i. ¢. Sridailam in the 
Kurnool district. The Mah@mandaléirera Inomajidéva-Mabdrija of the same family (with similar 
titles) set’ up an image of E@iava-Perumi] at Nagalavaram in the Kanigiri tiluka (KG, 24), He 
was the soa of a certain Bhimarija by Sriyddtvi. Nallagittaraian™ of the Pallava family is 
mentioned in a1 undated record from Mannemuttéri (3. 2) in the Sildrpet Division, The best 
known of these chiefs is the Mahdrijasimba of the Tripurintakam™ and Drakshara-na™ inscriptions 
(perbapa identical with the rebel Képperniijiiga of Tamil records). The latter reigne! from 
A. D. 1248 to at least 1278-79,"! When and under what circumstances he alvanced against the 
Telugu: country and how long he remained there are questivns which require to be investizated in 
future, Allada-Pemmayadéva-Mahiraja (A. D. 1259-60) anil Vijsya-Ganiagipala (A, D. 1263-64) 
of the Tripurintakam inscriptions were also Pallavas.® Vijaya-Ganiagopils of the same family 
(bearing the Pallava titles mentioned above) was probab:y governing a portion of the Atmakir tiluka 
with a “lord of Uraipdr'’ for his sabordinate (A.25). Reference has alrealy been male to the 
Pallava fendatories of the Telaga-Chidas whose records have bee found at Pentrala in the Raodukir 
taluka, These do not boast of Pallava tithes but claim to be descended from Mukkansi-Kadavetti. 





% The MahdmayJaléivara Chid lagadiva-Mshirije of the Pallava family is moationsd in a record of A. D.1152- 
83 from Chintalaputtiru in the Cuddapah district. 

 Mokkan'i is the Telugu equivalent of the Sanskrit Trilichana, the name given to the semi-mythical 
Pallava king whom the founder of the Chilukya family claimed to have conquered in battle, The same or 
other kings of the earth to build the banks of the KAvir! river (dmmual Report on Epigraphy for 1902-1900, 
para, 45), Mr. Tice’s Guiga inscriptions seem to point to the existence of a place called Kijuvetti which he 
identifies with Kirvétinager, the headquarters of a Zamfndirl in the North Aroot district (Mysore Gazetteer, Vol. 1, 
p. 213). But in the phrase Mukben$;-Kdd wvetii, the a2cond member must deno‘e either the name of an individual 
or of a family, Perhaps KAduwef#i is the same ay the Tami} NiJa-a which is synonymoas with Pallava (Ep. Jsdi., 
Vol. VIL, pp. 23). Oneof the Nandalir inscriptions gives tho Saka dato 723 for Mukkan}i-Kiduvetti; see my 
dnnual Report on Epigraphy for 1907-6, Part Il, paragraph 72, This waa evidently Istor than his namesake who 
was a contemporary of the Chéja king Karikila. 


{ NMallasiddarasa of the Pallava family ia mentioned in an inseription from Conjeeveram (No, 39 of 1893); 200 
the Annual Report on Epigraphy for 105-3, Part T, paragraph 5. 
 Thid., paragrapha 5 and 6. ™ Ep, Ind., Vol. VII, p. 167. 


1 Jbid., p. 135. 8 dewual Reper! on Epigraphy for 1903-06, Part I, paragraph 7, 
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Here are their names — (1) Allita{na]}thadéva-Mabdrija, grandson of Siddiraja of Pofda)kanira? 
(KR. 61); (2) Madhusidanadiva"-Mahdraja, grandson of Vijayaditya of Andaliira (ER. 62) ; 
(3) Siddamadévula-V ijadévunda, son of Bhimayadéva-Mahiraja(KB.63). These three belong to the 
middly of the 18th century, But aa carly as A, D. 1150-51, there floatished ia the north of the 
Nellore district a certain Vijayadityadéva-Maharaja of the family of Mukkanti-Kaduvetti (D. 43): 


In A. D, 1262 the Kakatlya king Ganapati died,*5 leaving his danghter, Redrimbi, a bis 
successor, During her reign, some of the Kikatlya feudatories became powerful, The inscriptions 
of Gaigaya-Sabigi and Tripoririléva bear this ont, One of these feudatorics claims to have 
establighed Manmagandagépala at Nellore, It is, therefore, likely that these Kakatiya feadatories 
interfered in the affairs of the southern portion of Nellore. In A, D. 1275-76 Nellore was ruled by 
Naga ]déva-Maharaja® (A. 29), whose inscription is also found at iddra in the Nellore taluka 
(N. 21). He probably belonged to the Naga family and might bave been a Kakatlya feudatory. 
An officer of his is reported to have made a gift in A. D. 1278-4 for the merit of Rudradéva- 
Maharaja, which waa the name adopted by Ganapati'’s daughter, Radramba, on ber accession to 
the throne (RV. 43). Nigadeva himself made a grant in A. D, 1280-81 for the merit of the 
' same sovereign (O. 75). An earlier member of the Niga family 
The fens, was Siddarasa who was a Chola feudatory (G.78). Peddarasa 
of the same family was a fendatory of Kolittangs Tif. (G.53), His agent is mentioned in G. 55, 
Pedidarasa’s son was Siddarnsa who continued as a fendatory of Kalitiniga LIT. (G. 86 and G. 92) 
though the characteristic Niga birudas are omitted in his case. A genealogy. of the family for nine 
generations is furnished by D. 13, which belongs to the 14th century, 


The Teluga-Obidas seem to have regained their lost dominion very soon, Im A. D. 1278 
Tramadi-Tirokkfljatiidéva ascended the throne (G, 45). Bat how 

The Telaga-Codgas of Nellore he was connected wth Alla Tirakalatidéva or with his nncle 
a Cs he bind Tiruka] déva-Maharaja is not appareat. Tramsdi-Tirakklatti- 
ééva might, however, be identical with Tikka I[., son of Manmakshamavallabha of the genealogical 
table on p. 18 of the Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1899-1900. Manumagandagopila, whoso 
initial date is A. D. 1282-83 (N. 31), was probably his successor, There seem to have been two 
chiefs with this name known from other. inscriptions, one whose head was cut off by a general of 
Pratéparadra and a later one who was a Kikattya feadatory, If the Manmagandagopéls of the Nellore 
inscription was not different from these two, ho may be identified with the first, IL was perhaps the 
same chief who was originally dispossessed of his kingdom but snbsequently established at Vikrama- 
simhapura (#,¢., Nellore) by the Kakatlya feudatory Ambadéva Maharaja. The second Manmagay- 
dagopala appears to have been governing the northern portion of the Nellore district, and perhaps, 
also a portion of Ginntnr as a Kakatlya feadatory (P. 32). His latest date is Saka-Sathvat 12179, 
the cyclic year Hémalamba corresponding to A. D. 1297-93, In the southern portion of the 
Nellora district, the first Manmagandagipala was perhaps sneceeded by Tribhuvanachakravartin 


“Aa tho villages to which this and the next “Mabirija” belonged are also mentioned, jt is extromely 
doubtful if they possossed any influence beyond their own villages, If thia be the caso, it ia nol a Tittle baniiaes 
that even mon of no independent position claimed Pallara ancestry, Some of the Chida “Mahirijas” montimed 
tm the foregoing pages might also have been private individuals. In fret, the aflix mah4rdje is by ileelf no 
conrlusive proof that the person to whose name it is added was not a private individual, -Chijamaliraju, 
Mulidévarije and Chikkirija mentioned in a record of A, D. 1236-37 (KR. 22) were probably similar " Mahhrijna y 

“} At TiruvAlaigégu in the North Arcot district is an inscription of Tripurintakad?va-Madhvaidanadiva of the 
Fallava family and the Bhiradvija-gcira; eo the Aueual Repert on Epigraphy for 1005-06, Purt II, pares , ph 5. 

"See my Annual Report on B pigraphy for 1905-6, Part If, paragraph 44. | 


© A. Sl moy aleo belong to him, The Telugn poet Tikkana-f bmayAjin's ron, Mirer ie maid edicated 
may : be supposed, NigayaGanna means Ganga, son of Nigaya, it may be thal Nigays is identicn! ‘ith 
the Kikatlya feodatory Nigadéva, aye ee 
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Rajagandagopaladéva,” Heis called “the lord of the city of Vikramasimhapura” (i, ¢., Nellore) in N. 
12. Five inscriptions of his reign which couple his regnal years with Saks dates prove that his accession 
must have taken place about A. D. 1289-90 (N. 71,N. 62,6. 115, N.60, and N. 74), He was probably 
also called Madurantaka-Pottapi-Ohéla Srirsigandtha alias Rajagandagépils. By the time he 
asserted his independence all traces of Chéla dominancy had evidently disappeared and accordingly 
he assumed the title of Tribhuranachakravartir., and as all his inscriptions come from the WNellore 
and Gidir tilukas,® it locks as if he took the place of the Chéja3 and was, perhaps, a rival of 
the Kakatiya Rodradéya and Prat@parudra. His latest date is his 15th year corresponding to 
Baka-Samvat 1227. KV. 37, dated in Saka-Samvat 1251, the cyclic year Saumya=A. D. 
1309-10, records a gift by “king " Venkatéds, while Raigenatha was the ruler. The only Kiikallya 
inscription found in the town of Nellore appears to be dateu in A.D. 1314-15. Rijagandagipala’s 
reign must have come to an end and the Kikatiyas probably annexed the southern portion of the 
district in or before that year. Muappidi-Nayaka’s capture of Conjeeveram took place in the 
next year™ and, perhaps, the campaign which commenced in the annexation of the southern portion 
of the Nellore district ended in the capture of Conjeeveram. 


Certain Chéla feudatories who claimed Chilokya ancestry may now be noticed. Inserip- 
3 tiona of this family bave been found in Ealahasti (Nos. 172, 
Cen antachtonies clntming 191, 182, 183, 191 and 200 of 1903) and its vicinity (¥os. 
| 209 and 282 of 1903) in the North Arcot district, Rimagiri 
in the Chingleput district (Nos, 640 and 659 of 1904) and Tiravagnimalai in the South Arcot 
district ( Nos. 494,495, and 511 of 1902). References to these chiefs found in the Nellore yvolame 
have all been discovered at the village of Chipalapalli in the Venhkahagiri Zamindarl, They are 
a} in Tamil and belong to the reign of the two Chila kings Kulittuiga III. and Rajarija III, 
The family claimed to belong to the Yiidava race. The most important item of information 
which these records furnish is that Bhujabala Siddarnsa alias Rajamalladéra founded « Brabmana 
settlement at Nigspudé!l in Pikksi-nida and called it Rija imangalam (V. a 
V. 2 and V. 6). A tank was built at the same time in the village and called Kamalamahidé 
vipputtéri (V. 7) after Bejjidavi alias Kamalamahadévi, the wife of Siddarasa (V, 1). The Vishnu 
temple where all these inscriptions are engraved was called in aucient times Yadarn-Nardyana 
Peramé]| and was apparently founded about the same time (V. 16). The temple of Tironigisvaram- 
Udaiyar of which no traces seem to exist at present at the village was evidently more ancient and 
had been founded by the sage Narada (7) (V.11). Siddarass alias Rijamalls was the son of 
Katti (V. Lland V. 13) called Ghattidéva or Ghattiyadéva in two Kalahasti inscriptions 
(Nos, 189 and 210 of 1908), ‘The latter was a feudatory of the Chéla hing Rajarija IIT. in his 
sixth and ninth years. The relationship which Ghattiyadéva bore to Tirakkilattiléva and to 
Narasimhadéva of the same family (Sowth-Jnd: Inscrs., Vol. IIT., p. 208), has to be ascertained by 
future researches, But Madurintaka-Pottappichila Erasiddharasa of the Teluga-Chida family 
seems to have been a subordinate of Siddarasa alias Rajamalla (V. 11). 


A few of the more important Kikatiya fendatories™ hare now to be noticed, [Sign lyadéva- 
Hb Gadidéva-Chods-Maharija, the Telugu-Chéda fendatory of the 
RialienRoeietoee: Kakntiyas, bas already been mentioned (D, 24).% The dynasties 


to which [Vobha]a]déva-Mabaraja (A. ” and Dodavarmadéva-Mahirija (RV. 11) belonged, 


badly damage eooma to aap sect cad Rage ep ar tae 

$0, hn ay ama ad tm as far og KAljobasti in the North Areot district is rendered 

probable by a record of A. D. 1520-81 at the place (No. 199 of 1903) which refers to transactions in the 7th joar of 
his reign. 

129, 4 b . i 1 7 _ = a 

. © Hy, Ind, Yok Vit who eiaimed descent from Vimaliditya was a feudstory of the Kikatlya king Ganapati 

( P. 7). 

i See p. § above, 
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are not specified. From their dates it may be concluded that they were probably Kikatiya 
fendstories. Gaigaya Sahini and Tripuriridéva-Mahéraja of the Kiyastha family, who are 
mentioned in the Tripuraatakam inscriptions, are represented in the Nellore volume by two records 
in the Darsi Division (D. 25 and D. 1), Ambadéva-Mahdrajs, the younger brother of 
Tripuraridéva-Mahiraja, was the most powerfol of the family. His claim to have established 
Manmagandagipila st Vikramasitnhapura (#. ¢, Nellore) has been already mentioned,” No 
inscriptions of hia time are found in the volume before us and his boast, therefore, remains 
unconfirmed, 


The Mannepalli copper-plates (CP. 17) are dated during the reign of the Kékatlya king 
Ganapati and record a gift by a chief named Sirhgadhara who belonged to the Bilankdyana-géira 
and was the son of acertain Madhava, Six stone inscriptions which may be attributed to this 
fendatory family have been found in the Ongole taluke (0, 28, 0. 76, 0. 101, 0, 103, 0. 150, and 
0,151). Its inflaence seems to have been confined to the axtreme north of the district. The chief 
town of the family is said to have been the city of Addanki. Its members bore the surname 
Chakraniriyana. Their dates range from Saka-Samvat 1170 to 1194 corresponding to A. D. 
1247-48 to 1276-74, Three chiefs of the family are known, riz, Madhava, Sarigadhera and 
Sifga or Singala, The relation of the last to the other two is not specified. The compilers of 
the Nellore volame suggest that the family might be connected with the Séunas, 


The Kikatlya general Moppidi-Niyaka who captured Conjeeveram in A. D, 1916, is represented 
by a considerable number of records in the Atmskir (A. 56), Kandukir (KB. 1, KR. 28 and 
KR. 84), Nellore (N. 80), and Ongole (0. 87) télukas, ranging in date from A. D, 1294-5 to 
1315-16, from some of which it appears that he was in the service of the Kakatiyas already during 
the time of Prat&paradra’s predecessor Rudradéva-Mahirija. In fact, it ia aaid in one of the 
inscriptions (A, 56) that Rudradéva hed placed the burden of the kingdom on him. KR, 23 
reports that “Muppidi-Niyska’s father's name waa Nigi-Niyadu ond his mother’s name 
Seki 


The Reddis, 


Before attempting a survey of the feudatory families that held sway over Nellore, | remarkel®™ 
that the Bikatiya dominions were in a state of disorder like the rest of Southern India in 
consequence of the Mubammadan invasions. According to Mr. Sewell, Krishgs, son of 
Pratiparudrs, “turned the tables in 1344, by making » grand combination of Hindn States 
and driving the Muhammadans out of the country," This combination among the Hindu 
1267=A. D, 1945, Verma who built a flight of steps at Sridailam is called " the very Agastya to 
the ocean which was the Mléchchhas,” He is also said to have “restored all the agrahdras of 
Brihmanas which had been taken away by the wicked Mléchchha kings from ( the time of) king 
Vira-Rudra of the Eikati-vatia.” At any rate, order had been restored in the Telugu country 
(or, in o portion of it at least), in or before A, D, 1845, by the Reddis of Kondavida, who belonged 
to the cultivating caste. Why and how the Reddia became rulers nowhere explained. [4 





 Abore, Vol. KXXVIL, p. 357. 

_ “0. 73 appears to be dated in Baka-Samrat 1160, the ‘year ' ks an? | 
fendatory Midhava-Mahirdja, Aa we have an opigraph of Mildharadéva-Mablrija of the a ale 

dated im Saka-Sadivat 1104 (0, 101), it is doubtful if tho assumption of the editors in justifiable a came family 

™ D. 72, 0. 6, O. 27, 0. 84, 0, 86, 0. 68, 0, 89, and ©, 100 probal belong to the same famil 

™ Abore, Vol. EEXVIT, p. 857. , vit ey heo ‘ 


: : " Lists of Antiquities, Vol IL, } 
™ See my Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1890-40, p. 28 f, and Ep, Ind., Vol. VIII wis Shee 
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may be sopposed that they occupied sobordinate military as well a3 administrative offices in the 
Kakatiye kingdom. The Teluga poem Herivawiiamun awl the Sanskrit Viranardyapacharifa state 
that the original seat of the Reddis was Addaiki.®? The country over which they originally 
roled was apparently Paka-nddu extending from Kogdavidu in the Kistna district to Kandukira 
in the Nellore district. The Madras Museum plates of Véma say that his capital was the city 
of Addadki iy the country of Piagi,2 which extended from the eastera slopes of Siigailam to the 
eastern sea on both sides of the river Kandi, ¢. ¢. Gandlakamma. In the Nellore district, a 
comparatively small number of inscriptions of this family has been found. O.73 mentions Vémaya, 
father of Kémati-Prila, the earliest hitherto known Red li chief. KR. 55 records that Veme, son 
of K.émati-Préla, caused the Rémdyana and the Haricasliéa to be translated into Telagu, the latter 
of which is actually dedicated to Véma. The poet who made the translation was Errapragada, who 
is here mentioned by his other name Sambhudasa, The Nellore volume furnishes some details about 
a branch of the Reddi family descended from Malla (KR. 34), the youngest brother of the above- 
mentioned Véma, To distinguish these from the Kondavidu and Rajohmundry Reddis mentioned 
in my Annual Report for 1899-1900, they may be called the Kandukir Red jis. Their capital is 
uF | said to have beea Kandukir (KM. 43), and their inscriptions have 
The Relies ot Kastekte. been found mostly in the town of Kandukir and in a village called 
Chundi in the Kandukir taluka, ‘Sivaliigabbdpati of this branch anys, in his commentary on the 
Girtiairutisiktimald, that be raled from his golden throne at Skandapori situated in the south-east 
of Srigailam. This Skandapuri may be identified with Kandukir, which is actually called Skandapura 
in KR. 85, dated during the reign of Racha-Véma, younger brother of Srigiri of this branch, The 
genealogy down to Sivaliiga is given in his abovementioned commentary on the Girféaérutisiktimala. 
Malla and his grandson, Micha, of this branch claim to have fonght against the Muhammadans, and 
nothing worthy of notice is aid about the rest, Kommana-Somayfjala, the pradhdna of Kémaii 
Reddi of this branch brought s seayamShu-linga from the Patdlagaigd at Bridailam and set it up 
in the village of Chugdi at the spot where he had performed the agnishi‘ma and the atirdira sacrifices, 
He also caused a stone temple to be built at Chandi and planted a grove round the temple. A fort 
was constructed at Chandi by one of the sons of Kommana and several tanks and wells are reported to 
have been built by him and his sons in and around that village. This Kommana ia different from 
to different gééras (KR. 16 and KR, 17). As late as A. D, 1515-16, there was a chief named 
Gaaga Reddi bearing the naval Reddi dirudas, who was a subordinate of Krishparfiya (CP. 16). We 
are not told if he possessed any dominions or was only an officer of the king. 


The earliest Vijayanagara inscription in the volame before us is the Kapalir grant (CP. 15) 
dated in Saka-Saihvat 1258, the cyclio year Dhatri corresponding to A, D, 1996-37 and during 
the reign of Haribara 1, This was the year in which the town of Vijayanagats was founded according 

to Nuniz.! The Kapalir grant reports thst the founder of the 
i tion of the city of dynasty was Bokka, whose son by his wile Mengimiik’ was 
o Suingesss Tz the progenitor of the family sccording to later 
inscriptions. The mythical descent of the former from the Moon is traced through Badba, Ayus, 
Nahusha, Yayati, and Yada, Sathgama’s wife. was Galimbiki and they had five sons, riz. Haribara, 
Kamps, Bakke, Mara, and Mudds, ‘The eldest of them.conquered sll the quarters of the world 
beginning with Aga and Kalinga and was ruling the earth frum the city of Kaiijarakéna, which, as 
the editors suggest, is evidently a Sanskrit rendering of the Kanarese Anegondi. Anogondi is at 
preseut the headquarters of a Zamwindari owing allegiance to the Nizam of Hyderabad. The town 
” Re m E 1299-00, | bo, © Ep, Ind., Vol. ¥., p. 53 and note 
Pa weap oy sey —Seare area y america a 
¥ Mr, Sewell's Forpotien Empire, p. 19. 
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is situated on the north bank of the river Tungabhadri, while the ruins of Vijayanagara are found 
on the opposite bank of it, The Kapalir grant informs us that king Harihara om one occasion 
crossed the river on a hunting expedition and found a forest to its south. There he saw a dog 
being attacked by a hare and proceeded to the hermitage of the sage Vidyiranya to find an explanation 
for the woudertul phenomenon, Harihara was told that the spot deserved to be the residence of 
a family of great kings and accordingly founded the city of Vidyanagara, After his coronation, the 
king granted the village of Kipalir a» an agrahdra, The date of the Kapalir grant is three 
years earlier than the only hitherto known record of Harihara J, On paleographical grounds the 
editors suspect the genuineness of the grant, 

The father of Sathgama I, is algo mentioned? in three copper-plate grants published by 
Mr, Rice, one belonging to the reign of Harihara I. (Ep. Carn, Vol. X. Bg. 70) and the other two 
to that of Bakka I. (id(2, Mb. 158 and Gd, 46). Here the name of Samgama’s wife and that of 
his mother are given in a lightly altered form. Of the first the original has not been traced, 
but Mr. Rice has published the text from a copy of it.? It is dated in the same year as the KApalir 
‘grant. The date of the other two grants is Saka-Samvat 126€, the cyclic year Tirana‘ cotrespond- 
ing to A. D. 1944-45. Thedonee -in the two latter grants is Séma of the Bharadvaje-géira, 
Apastamba-Sitra and the Yajus-sdkh@. He was the son of Nichana, was well versed in the dgamas 
and the eighteen Purinas aud could compose in eight languages, This Sima is probably identical _ 
with the Telogu poet Nichans-Sima.5 

Verses 1 to 28 of the first grant (Bg. 70) are nearly identical with verses 2 to 29 of the Ka palir 
grant and refer to the builling of the city of Vidyanagara by king Haribara at the inatanc: of the 
sage Vidyirauya. The two later grants refer to the city as having been founded: by Vidydranya! 
The legend concerning the foundation of the city of Vijayanagar mentioned both in the Kapalir 
grant and in Mr. Rice's inscription was current also in the first half of the 16th centary.. The 
Portaguese chronicler Fernao Nuniz mentions the identical story in connection with the foundatiun of 
the city." 

Returning to the Kipaliir grant, we find that the people of Bestarabal]i in the Bagepalli taluka 
of the Kolar district possess a copy of a Vijayanagara grant dated in the same year as the f si 
The original is not forthcoming, but the text of the insoription down to the grant portion is 
nearly identical with the Kapabhir plates. As the villages granted in the two inseriptions are 
different and situated in two different provinces, riz, Yaragid in the Ghanndaila (i. ¢. Penugonda) 
rijya and Kapalir in the Chandragiri-nijya, it is unlikely that the portion which is similar in 
loth waa copied, the one from the other, On the other hand, they must both have been copied from 





KG, 7 belongs toa king named Bukkariya. According to the editors of the Nollore 2 | 
rat 1236, the oyolic year Ananda, which is too early for Vijayanagara inacri iin, Thee 
King Protéparodra was still living atthe time, Besides Bukka, father of the Véjayanagara king Sarhgams, ise 
more or lees mythical person. Even if such # person existed, be could not have been « king possessing tho pi 
and influence implied by the titles attributed to him in KG. 7. gre alle 
a The engraver of this inscription ssema to be identical with that of the other two, 
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acommon original, In fact, it seems very probable that in the royal archives was preserved the original 
of the preamble to be added to all public documents, Ths preamble seems to have been composed 
by court poets and gave an account of the reiguing king's military achievements as well as his 
ancestry, In the absence of military achievewents the king's prowess was deseribed in general 
terms? It is worthy of mote that the abovementioned plates of Bukka I, are in Nandivagari like 
the Kapaliir grant of Harihara [, ond that the former were engraved by Nagidéva who is mentioned 
as the artist that engrossed, the Yaragid inscription, This fact raises a presamption that the latter 
is genuine, though the original copperplat: is not furticoming., The story of the foundatioa of the 
city of Vidyiinagara and other details found in the Kapalir grant are thas confirmed by what may 
be taken for independent testimony, Whether Samgama's father was Bukka anil whether his wife's 
name was GilimbikA or Malambika and his mother’s name Mengimbiki or Magimbika, the 
student of historical research need not mach mind, 


The Bitraguyta grant of Samgama IT. reports that Harihara I. defeated the Saltin, The 
political relationship, if any, which existed between the Rejdi chiefs and the kings of Vijayanagara 
is nowhere clearly explained. Perhans the former were at least semi-independent. The Kongavide 
Reddis were probably ruling over the modern Guntur district and a portion of the northern talukas 
of Nellore, while the Kanudukir Redgis governed the modern Kandukiir tiluka, anc the rest of the 
Nellore district, might have belonged to the Vijayanagara kings, Huarihara’s younger brother 

Kampana is revreaented in the Nellore volume by an inseription 
BL alg wn viceroys in the dated in Saka-Samvat 1268, the Vyays-sodhenterra corresponding 

to A. D. 1846-47 (N.28). His mahdpradiina Sayanya-Odaya 
is also mentioned here. This is two years later than the Hindu coalition against the Mabammadans 
which has already been mentioned. It may be that Harihara I. sent his younger brother 
Kampana-Odeya to take part in the war against the Mabammadans. After the war was over, 
Kampans-Odeya probably set himself up as a semi-independent prince in the province whieh 
subsequently came to be called the Udayagiri-rijjya, The greater portion of the malern Nellore 
district seems to have been included io it, Kampana’s successor in the Udayagiri-rajya was 
apparently his son Samgama LI, who issued the Bitragupta grant in A.D. 1356-57, Eight years 
later we find Vira-éri-Savanna-Odaya ruling (N.78). From other inscriptions we know that this latter 
was the son of _Kampana by Meigidévi-Atoma and that his dominions extended beyond Nellore.’ 
During the reign of Bukka I. (A. D. 1353—77) the province of Udayagiri was governed by his 
son Bhaskara Bhavaddra who in A. D. 1369-70 built a large tank at Porumimil|a in the Caddapab 
district. The earliest inscription of Harihara IL. in the Nellore volume is dated in Saka-Samvat 
1299, the cyclic year Pifgala corresponding to A. D. 1377-78, while a revord found in the 
Raiganayaka temple at Nellore (N. 76) yields A. D. 1375-75 for his aceession, He probably died 
in A. D. 1404. <A wmoch motilated inseription of his reign dated in Saka-Samvat 1505 
(=A. D. 1836-87) is found at Riviminidione in the Udayagiri tiloke (17.186 andc), Daring 
the reign of Haribara LL., his son Dévardya-Odeya was appointed governor of Udsyagiri and occupied 
that position in A, D. 1382-83.2 For the merit of his father Dévariya built a tank at Mogilicherla 
in the Kanigiri taluka about the year A. D. 1995-94 (KG. 28). He was crowned on the 5th 
November, 1406,!3 (at Vijayanagara) in succession to his father, The successor of Dévaraya in 
the governorship of Udayagiri was his son Ramachandra, hitherto unknown from Vijayanagara 
inscriptions. In the Nellore volume there isa copper-plate and a stone inscription which refer to him. 


* Lt ism characteristic feature of the Sanskrit records of the second Vijayanagara dynasty—both those on 
copper and on stone—that a number of identical verses are found in them all—the kings to whom they should be 
allotted being lefi, particularly in later ones, entirely to the whim of the person who drow up « document, 

* See my Annuab Report for 1906-07, Part IT, paragraph 52. 

18 See Dr. Hultzsch's Annual Report.on Epigraphy for 1902 5, paragraph 15, 

ni Ep, Ind., Vol. VI, Appendix No. 478 and note. 

1) See my Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1004-5, Part IL, paragraph 29. 13 fbid,, No, 480, 
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The former (CP. 1) is dated in Saka-Samvat 1512, the cyclic year Pramdda oo1 








B08 ding 
A. D. 1390-91 and records a gift to Chennubbatta. The donee might be identical with his name- 
sake who wae the profégé of Harihara I. and author of the Sanskrit work Tarkabhdshdpralauhd, 
Ramachandra claims to have vanquished the Musalman king by his skill. The stone inscription 
of Ramachandra" is from Dadireddipalle in the Kanigiri taluka (Kg. 4) and is in Saka-Samvat 
1338, the cyclic year Durmukha corresponding to A, D, 1416-17. 





At Triporintakem in the Kurnool district has been found a record of Wira-Bukka'® dated in 
A. D. 1423-24."8 Another epigraph of the same king dated in the same year has been published by 
Mr. Bice? In the two latter, the parentage of Vira-Bukka is not given. Butitis not unlikely that 
Vira-Bukka of the two latter is identical with Vijaya-Bukka of the Kannparti inseription (0. 56). 
Vira-Dakka alias Vijaya-Bokka was, perhaps, only another name of Vira-V ijaya, theson of Dévaraya 
1. and father of Dévaraya lI. In an inscription at Mangyanapidi, the father of Dévariya lL. is called 
Pratipa-V ijaya-Bukka-Mahirisa (D.47).° A. 81, which is dated in the cyclic year Chitrabhinu 
corresponding probably to A. D. 1462-62, records a gift for the merit of the Mahdmandalérara 
Virapratapa-Virc[pakeha }riya-Mabariya, who might be identical with Viripakshs, son of Dévariys 
II. To the same reign may be assigned an inscription at Chedalavida in the Ongole tilnka 
(0. 30) where the king is called Praudhadévaraya and the date is Saka-Sarhrat 1404, the cyclic year 
Subhakrit corresponding to A. D. 1482-83. [st is, however, doubtful if this date belongs to his 
reign or to that of the actual donation made by a certain Timmireddi alter looking into grants 
previously made by Praudhadévariya at the instance of a certain Panta-Mailireddi.!* The Ddayagiri- 
rijya in which the greater portion of the Nellore district was included, seema 20 to have come into 
existence soon after the Vijayanogara dynasty was founded and was governed by princes of whom the 
first appears to have been Kampana-Odeya. We also find inscriptions of the reigning sovereigns 
which may be taken to show that the princes were not quite independent, at least in later times, 


Ne ON EE EE EE EE ———— TE 


1% CP. 2, in whose date there is o discrepancy, mentions a certain Dévariya-(hjaya, son of Parvatariye and 
grandson of Rdmachandrarfya of the Kidyapa-giira, It is doabtfal if the last is identical with the Vijayanagara 

1 ©, 53, dated in Saka-Sarhrat 1348, the cyclic year Paribhava corresponding to A, D, 1493-27 reeords a gift 
for the merit of Dévariya (1), his queen Démi-Amma (Démimbiks of the Satyamangalam plates) and his son and 
eae Vijaya-Bukkaréya-Mabirhya, The gift was made by o Chija chief named Vira-Aubhajadéva- 
Chijamabiriya, son of Niitkuyadéva-Chojamahiriya whois also meotioned in O. 55. As the earliest inscription of 
Dérariys UL. is dated in Saka-Sashvat 1343 (see my Annual Report for 1909-07, Part IT, para. 54), the gift mentioned 
above mst bave been made during his reign for the benefit of bis {nther, grandfather and grandmother, It a 
also possible that Vira-Aubbala registered in Saka-Sachvat 15343,5 grant made some years previously either by 
Vijaya-Bukks or by Dévarlya I. | 

18 Jn KV. 1h and U. 17, which, if their dates have been correctly read, would belong to the time of ay Te 
iis hig ta Mieeied un Wb Ode Gf Bicthira,” 26 many tv wcbek tent Dbveriga IE. bate potacend caddy Gantt 
Hariharariya-Ujaiyar (sce my Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1905-4, Part I , paragraph 45). 

1? A certain Papta-Mailirh is mentioned in CP. 17 a0 a feudatoryof Dévyardya Il. Ho pparently | | 
still exercised any dominion, One of them bas already been antdlonel ws & Vitaantese Secdehage? hale 
member of the same family was Gaagayadtve-Chéja-Mabirija (0. 85). Besides these, tho Sijnvas rose to 

, o. These eeom tobe diferent from the Sijuvas mentionel in tho Dévolapalli plates. In Haka- 
Rarvat 1360, the KMlayukta-arirateara corresponding to A. D, 1458-39, Tippalidiv! constrocted tank at 
brother of Gbvinda, son of Peda-Sambariya. Gbvinds bad alao two other brothers whose names seem to hare 
- been Telutgeriya and Ajesapdabbips. The Telngu poet Srinitha, who was a contemporary of the Reddi chiefs 

Kémati-Véms of Kopjavida and Virabhadra of Rijahmundry, refers to Teludgariys, son of Shmparkys, At 
Kiichapddi in the same division, Samborkyadtva-Mablrije, son of Rhyaribhijadéra-Mahhrhja seoms to have built 
«temple in Gake-Sacivat 1348, the eyclic year Parkbhava corresponding to A. D, 1425-27 (P, 23). Tho Sijuva chief 
Gbpari'a who was a feudstory of Dévarkys [1]. boasts of having established Samburtys in biskingdom. Hisdateis 
Sake-Sadhvat 1352, the cyclic year Skdhirapa corresponding to A. D. M430-31 (Ep. Carn, Vol. X.,Mr.3). 
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On the death of Dévariiya IT. the succession was disputed according to Nuniz, But eventually 
Padea Rao succeeded. Padea Rao, as I pointed out on @ previous occasion, is perhaps a corruption 
of Praudhadévariya, a name of Maiikarjuns, whose dominions ‘might have extended at least into 
the northern part of the Nellore district (O. 90). ‘The city of Vijayanagara was besieged soon after 
his accession by the allied Gajapati king and the Sultin of the south. Bat Mallikarjana routed the 
enemiea so thoronghly that the two allied kings just escaped with their lives? The Gnjapati 
antagonist of Mallikirjana was Kapilésrara, who appears to have been continually at war with the 
kings of Vijayanagara and who seems to bave been allied with the Bahmani. king Ahmad Shih f, 
Then came the double usurpation at Vijayanagara, first by the Siluvas and thon by the Taluvas, 
With these usurpations, however, we are not concerned in the history of the Nellore district, They 
show that the central government became weak after the death of Davariiys 11, if not already during 
bis reign. The Reddis, too, do not appear to have been very strong after the time of tho Rajahmundry 
chief Virabhadra™ In Saka-Sativat 1377, the osclic year Yuvan, corresponding to A. D, 1455, 
Eondavida was in the possession of the Gajapati king Kapildsvara (A.D, 1494-35 to 1469-70) and 
was goversed for him by a feadatory named Ginadéva, Two luscriptions of the same Gajapati king, 
one at Tirupati in the Godavari district and the other at Bezvada, show that he continued to rule over 
the dominions of the Reddis.4 The former is dated in the cyclic year Bahndhinya=Saka-Samvat 
1581 and states that minister of tho Gajapati king was governing Rajahmundry. The latter jg 
dated 6 years later in Saka-Samvat 1587. Mapilédvara’s con Purashittama (A. D, 1469-70 to 
1496-97) is said to have conquered Vijayanagara and to have brought thence a jewelled sfihdsana, 
which he presented to the temple of Jazaanitha, and an image of Sakehi-Gipila which be kept 
in his capital at Kajake. He is also reported to have undertaken an expedition against Katebi.23 
Tf all this be tras, it is not impossible that a portion at least of the Nellore district acknowledged the 


suserainty of the Gajapati king. 
Prataparodra (A, D. 1496-97 to about 1539-40), the successor of Parashitiama on the Gajapati 


throne, became engaged ina war with the Vijayansgaraking Narnsa, about five or six years after 
the accession of the former. Vijayanngara inseriptiona often “speak of Narasa‘s conquest of the 
Torushke and the Gajapati kings.” In spite of this conquest, the fortresses of Kondavidu (also 
Udayagiri and Addaki in the northern portion of the Nellore district) had to be recovered from the 





4 Annual Report on Epigraphy for 101-05, Part [[, parazraph 32. As Viripika:s also bore the title 
Pranghadévardya, it is doabtful if Nunix refers to Mallikirjuns or ts his younger brother Virdpiiuhs IL. 

™ See my Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1905-3, Part If., paragraph 47. 

" Dévariya HI, probably made an attempt to secure tho Bo}}i dominions; sve my Asaual Report on 
Epigraphy for 1899-1000, paragraph 65, . | 

™ There is aleo es copper-plate grant which corroborates this oonclasion ; see my dnnual Reper! on Epigraphy 
for 1850-1000, paragraph 65. | 

™ Jour, ds, See., Beng., Vol, LETX., Part I, p. 184. In A. D. 1477-76 the Babmact! kiny Mu}ammad Shab II. 
made a dash towards Conjeeveram and retarned with an immense booty, It is just possible that Purush4itamas 
joined the Mubammeadan king as an ally. « | | 

™ Bee above, Vol, EEXVII., p S27, mote 19. Prior to the time of Krisboarkya, the fort of Udayagiri (aad 
apparently the country to the north of it) waa in the possession of the Gajapatia from whom he captured it. 
Udayagiri and, perhaps, all the country to the north as far as thy river KyishpA and a considerable portion of South 
Nellore seems to hare boon governed by a feudatory family tracing ite descent from a cartain Midhavavarmas of 
Saka-Gathvat 13%, the cyolic year Vikriti, correaponding perhaps to A. D. 1470-7) ands third at Tircmals jo 
North Arcot district dated in A.D, 1467-38, This family eventually became « feudatory of the Vijayansgara 
king Kyishpariys ae is proved by an insoription in the Kanaka-Durgh tompla at Bearada. Pral - 
in the Atmakir tiluks, called in ancient times Prabbikarapatps in the Udayagiri-rilys ry a N. Bi-A), wae 


T See e.g. Ep. Ind. Vol. IT, p. 153, textline 21 and ibid, Vol, IV,, p. 13, text-line 24. 
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Gajapsti king by Nerasa’s son Krishgariys. The latter not only regained the lost dominions | of the 
Vijayanagara kings, but advanced as far north as Sisbhichalam in the Vizagepatam district where he 
planted pillar of victory.” Pratiparndra had tomake s treaty and to give bis danghter in marriage 
to the victorious Kyishoariya. Other kings of the second Vijayanagara dynasty represented 10 the 
Nellore volume are Achyuta and Sedaéiva, Virspratipa Vira-Bhujab -Tiramaladéva-Mahirija 
who was roling at “ Vidyinagara seated on the diamond throne” in Saka-Samvat 144[4, the 
Vibha]va-savirateara (perhaps a mistake for 1448, Parthiva) (U. 2) is probably identical 
with Tirumalaiyadéva, son of Krishpadéva, mentioned in an inscription at Daimal near 
Conjeeveram with the date Bake-Samvat 1446 expired, the cyclic year Tarags corresponding to 
A. D, 1524-25.2% That Erishgariys had o son is also borne out by the Portuguese chronicler 
Naniz who says that the king desired to confer the crown on the young prince and went 60 
far as to abdicate openly in his favour. But the prince died suddenly. During the reign of 
Sodigiva’’ Aliya Ramarija became virtnally the king, s¢ is known from other sources. 
Certain barbers having pleased Ramarija by their services, the taxes leviable from the whole caste of 
barbers were remitted. Records registering this remission have already been found in other parts of 
the Telugu country2? In the Nellore volume there are three (P. 35, KG. 20, and A. 17), the first 
extending the privilege to the Podili district, the second to the Kanigiri and Polacharls districts, and 
the third to the village of Battepaidu in the Udsyagiri-rijya. Rimaraja’s brother Tirumals, called 
Ramarajs-Tiromalayyadéva-Maharajala in the inscriptions, was apparently the governor of Udayagiri 
in A, D. 1551-52 daring the reign of Sadiéiva (N. 104). That Tirumala was governing Vellore 
ani the country surrounding it as a fendatory of Sadisiva even alter the death of his brother 
Rimarijs at the battle of Talikéts, is apparent from foar inscriptions at Vellore™ Tirumala was 
also acommentator of the Sanskrit poem Gitagévieda.™ He is reported to have transferred the seat 
of government to Penukogde in A, D. 1567." Tiromala is alleged to have marderod Sadidéiva in 
A. D. 1568 and seized the throne for himself. N.105, dated in Saka-Sarmvat 1492, the cyelic 
year Pramida corresponding to A. D. 1570-71 belongs, however, to Virapratips Sadaéiva, who 
was ruling the earth seated on the diamond throne” RAmaraja Sriraigarijayyadéva-Mahirijs who 
is bere mentioned was probably the son (Raiga TV.) of Ramaraja who fell in the battle of Tilik6qa, 
Several inscriptions of Ranga II., son of Tiramala, have been found mainly in the southern tilukas of 
the Nellore district, and the latest date for him found in them is Saka-Samvat 1504, the cyclic year 
Chitrabhinu (N. 124) corresponding to A. D, 1592-83. He mast have reigned until Saka-Samvat 
1507, the cyclic year Tiraga corresponding to A. D, 1584-85. In two copper-plate grants published 
by Mr. Rice (Ep. Carn, Vol. VII, Sh. 83,and Vol. XII, Ck. 39) Rehga is said to have conquered 
Rahga’s younger brother Vehka{s I. was probably governing a portion of the Vijayanagara empire 

% See my Annual Repori on Epigraphy for 1599-00, paragraph 69, 

® No. 189 of the Government Epigraphist's Collection for 1893. 

24 Mr, Gowall’s Forgotten Rmpire, p. 850. 

MN. BA where the date is read as Saka-Sacivat 14 Soy a ay Ree APE Pais 
eis caus lia an Saks Ate toe ih genase Fr eee 

"1 See my Annual Report on Epigraphy for 190f-3, Part I., paragraph 45, 

58 Bouth-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. T., Nos. 43 to 43, 

% See oy Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1896-99, paragraph 18. 

% Me, Sewell’s Fergotion Empire, p. 200, and Ep. Ind,, Vol. III, p..338 f. 

® Mr. Sewell's Forgotten Empire, p. 212. 

Two inscriptions near Birokitr in the South - ieee ate te Bee tee ei 

| Epigraphist's Collection for 1001) aa inde taatecs toon teal Lyons mmm or hice 

themselves to the reign of Sadidira. These two dates are much later than the latest eure date of the king hitherto 
keown, But it is just possible thatthe Béruktr dates do not refer to the grants made by Sadidiva but to the time 
wheo they were actually engraved on stone, 7 : , 

® No, 257 of the Goverament Epigraphist's Collection for 1903, | 
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already during the reign of Sadidiva2® During this period Venkata seems to have Jed an expedition 
against Ceylon. On this event must be based his own boast of having conquered Ceylon, as well 
as that of his brother Raiya’s claim to have levied tribute from Ceylon“! Wenkata is asid to have 
removed the seat of government to Chandragiri. In the inscriptions of his reign found{in the 
Nellore district, there is no reference to this change of capital, His grants are issued from 
Vijayanagara (A, 53) and Penugogda (U. 23, U. 24 and R. 60). According to Barradas, Venkata 
died in A.D, 1614 at the age of 67," leaving the kingdom to his nephew, But the nobles,™ whom 
the new king displeased by his conduct, deposed and imprisoned him and crowned an adopted son of 
Vetikaftapati. The second son of the deposed prince escaped from prison and eventually sneceeded to 
the throne with the help of one of the nobles named Echama-Naik, who remained faithful to the family, 
The last prince was reigning in A. D. 1616, In the Nellore volame are a number of inscriptions of 
Vei ati whose dates range from Saka-Samvat 1537 (= A. D. 1615-16 ) to Saka-Satnvat 
1558, the cyclic year Dhatri (=A, D. 1636-37). They have been found in the Udayagiri, Atmakir, 
Gidir, Ripir, and Kavali talukas; and five of them say that his capital was Penugonda (KY. 49, 
KV. 50, R. 5, RB. 6 and R.35). Rima TV, answers to the description. of the prince set up by 
Echama-Naik, as he was one of the sons of Veikata's nephew Ranga ITI, Mr. Rice has published 
copper-plate grant of Viripratipa Vira-Rimadéra-Maharaya (ruling from the jewelled throne 
at Penugogds) dated in Saka-Sathvat 1536, the cyclic year Ananda corresponding to A. D. 
1614-15 (2p, Carn., Vol. IX, An, 47), In astone inscription dated Saka-Samvat 1537, the cyclic 
year Hakshass ( = A.D. 1615-16) the king is called Virapratipa-éri-Ramachandraraya (Ep. Carn., 
Vol. VI., Ck. 108), who might be identical with Rima [V+ The inscriptions of Vetkatapatidéva found 
in Nellore would show that he succeeded immediately after VeikataT. Perhaps Veikatapatidava 
was only governing a portion of the Vijayanagara empire until the death of Rima LV., and 
eventually succeeded as Vefikata 11.“ Virapratéps Vira-Ramadéva-Mabariys, who was reigning 
in Saka-Samvat 1550, the cyclic year Vibbava, corresponding to A. D, 1628-29 (A. 3) may alto be 
identified with Rama IV, Three other inscriptions of his reign are known, riz, a copper-plate 
grant dated in Saka-Samvat 1543, the Dormati-sowea/sara corresponding to A. D. 1621;4* a 
stone inacription dated in Saka-Sarmvat 1547, the cyclic year Kridhana corresponding to A. D. 
1625-26 (No. 616 of the Government Epigraphist’s Collection for 1904) and another dated in 
Baka-Samvat 1551, the cyclic year Sukla corresponding to A, D. 1629-30 (No. Sof the Government 
Epigraphist's Collection for 1894). The latest hitherto known Vijayanacara king Raiga VI‘? 
is represented in the Nellore volume by a single stone inscription (O. 32) and by the Utsiir grant 
(CP. 7), dated in Saka-Sathvat 1569, the cyclic year Sarvajit, corresponding to A. D. 1647-8.43 





" Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1605-01, paragraph 4%. | + Tid, 

1 hid, for 104-05, paragraph 35, 40 Mr. Sewell’s Forgotien Empire, pp. 222 and 224 

‘2 Jagariiya mentioned by Barradas as the father-in-law of Veokata and as tho leader of the disaffected nobles 
might be identical with the MoAdmandaléivera Kéchtri Jaggarijayyadéva-Mabirija, the donor of V. 24 whose 
date seema to be Gaka-Sadvat 182} (mot 1584 as the oditors have read it), Another chief named 
Poda-Jagadévariya figures in an inscription of EAmadfva dated in Saka-Sathvat 1515, the cyelic year 
Redbirhdgirin = A. D, 1623-24 (Ep. Carn, Vol. IX, Cp. 182). 

4 The Sholinghor inscription of RAmad*ra-Mahirlya of Penngopda, dated in Saka-Samrat 1542 expired, the 
eyelic year Racdra (No. 11 of the Government Epigraphist'’s Collection for 1883) belongs probably to the reign 
of Rima TV. 

“ This surmiss is to some extent corroborated by the fact that Penugopda figures as the residence of 
Vetkatapati only in inscriptions of Saka-Sachvat 1553 and 1558, 

Pp, Ind, Vol. VII, Appondiz Nu. M0. vf , 

To Raaga's father Giplls the editors of the Nellore volume tentatively assign a moob damaged 
(EE. 7). But it is doubtful if Gépila actnally reigned and what remaica of the record shows that it belongs to 
the time of Manumagandaghpala. L on r eh 

0 S, 93 is dated in Saka-Sathvat 1897, the ayclio year (Pirthiva), corresponding to A.D. 166-45. Bat the 
name of the king is not presorred, and the editors bare tentatively read Voukatidri Ayyardrn, 
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lt was Raiga VI. that granted from his palace at Chandragiri to the English the piece of land on 
which the Fort &t. George stands. His Kallokaréi grant is dated in A.D. 1614-45 while « 
stone insoription of bis time has been found at Kavérippakkam in the North Arcot district. 
Tho latter is dated in Saka-Sainvat 1559, which is one year later than the last known date of 
Véikate U1. It is, therefore, not unlikely that the reign of Véikata II. came to a close in 
Saka-Samrat 1558 and that the accession of Raiga VI. took place in the next year. 


Among the provinces of the Vijayanagara empire, Udayag:ri seems to have been the most 
important, It is called the first fortress in the territories subject to Vijayamagara (KR, 27 and 
gorerned by princes of the royal family. In the Nellore district, it seems to have comprised the 
modern tiJukns of Udayagiri, Nellore (N. 124), Atmakir (A. 08), Kendukir (KR, 30); Kanigiri 
(KG. baad KG. 17), Klavali (KV. 50) and Ripdr (R. 41 and R. 49) and the Podili (P. 14 and 
P. 19) Division, or portions of thea, During the time of Krishoariya, the province was governed by 
Riyasam Kon jamarasayya, whose title rdyasam * scoretary ' shows the profession which he (or at least 
his family) originally practised. Fle was succeeded by Rayasam Ayyaparasayya (KR. 77) who seems 
to bare been either transferred to Kondavida later on or to whose charge Kondavidu wasalso added 
(D. 63) in or before Bake-Gatnvat 1451, the cyclic year Virddhin corresponding to A. D, 1529-90. 
In 1525-23 the governor of Udayagiri was China-Tiramalayyad4va-Mahiraja (WN, 34 A}, Achynta 
being mentioned as the reigning king.*' Daring the reign of Achyata, the governor Of Udayagiri was 
Bhitanitha Ramabhstla (KR. 78). It has already been remarked that Tiramala I. of the Kargate 
dynasty was governing Udayagiri and other provinces daring the reign of Badidiva before he 
asserted his independence. That branch of the Karaita dynasty which is mentioned in the Britis! 
Museum plates of Sadisive’? seems to be intimately connected with Udayagiri. A. 16, U. 20. 


_ U, 22, and U. 44 refer to Timmarija, son of the Mahdmaxdaléivara Rimarijo Konétay yadava- 


Maharaja, One of the inscriptions in the Vitthalasvimin temple of Hampe, dated during the reiga 

of Saddsiva and in Saka-Sathvat 1476, the cyclic year Ananda corresponding to A. D, 1554-55, . 
mentions Udagiri Timmarija, son of KOnttayya and grandson of Ariviti Ramarija Koodayyadéva 

(No, 13 of 1904). There is not much doubt about the identity of the two above-mentioned 

Timmarijas, A certain Maddayyadive-Mahdrija soems to have been the governor under Venkata I. 

(A. 53). 


As regards Kondavida, Salva-Timma was apparently the first governor after its capture from 
the Gajapati king on the 23rd Jane, 1515." Silva-Timma is different from Rayasam Timmarusayya, 
who is mentioned in an inscription of A. D. 1529-90 (D. 53), because the former was deprived of his 
office during the latter part of his life. Silra-Timma was already in the service of Krishnariya's 
predecessor and served the Vijayanagara kings for 40 years. The appointment of Silva-Timma's 
nephews, Nidindla Apps and Nidingla Gépa, as governors of Kogdavida, one after the other, as 
mentioned in the Maagalagiri inscription must have happened before their uncle got into disfavoar , 





@ Above, Vol, XIII, p. 153. ! Wo. 583 of the Government Epigraphist's Collection for 1965, 

#1 Both the Saka date and the oyolio year are damaged in N,34A. Tho is nemeied ss incense 
es anal abechasnd Oeceehe wees cerca the reign of Krinhgarkya. eek ieee 
paige : oe Achyuta were coregents frrsome time (ere my Annwal Eeport on Epi 


& Mr. Sewell's Forgotlen Empire, p. 350. ™ Fp. Ind., Vol, V1, p. 11%, 
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with the king.@ Neither of the two brothers is mehtioned in the Nellore volume. A certain 
Bicharasayya was the governor of Kondavidu during the reiga of Achyuta (0. 23), During the 
time of Sadaéiva, Siddhiraju Timmarijayya was the governor in A, D. 1558-59 (O. 31) and 
Tirumala L, in A. D. 1565-66 (0, 29). ee 


Finally, « few remarks have to be made about the family of the Venkatagiri Zamindirs which 
played an important part in the history of the Nellore district during the Vijayanagara period, 
“By tradition,” the editors of the Nellore volame remark, “the family owes its elevation to 
the patronage of the Orahgal Eiikstiya dynasty." Some of the inscriptions say that the family 
belonged to the Récherla-gétra (R. 18) and to the race of Padma-Niyakes (A.35). The family 
name Vélagiti which is retained to this day occurs also in inscriptions, The district of Podila 
(Podili) was granted to Kamira-Timma by Briraigadéva-Mahirija apparently in A. D. 1575-76 
(P. 97), while the Udeyagiri provincs (or Rapir-sima) seems to have been granted to 
Veakatspati-Nayanivira, son” of Ammi(Timma?)niyanigira and grandson of * Kogdama - 
Niyanigiru in A. D. 1590-91 (N. 46),5% The earliest inscription of the. family ia dnted 
in A. D, 1523-29 (KG. 5) and montions Timinfyaniigira, son of Véligti-Raigiodyada. 
Veikatapati, whose inscriptions range from A. D. 1612-13 to 1638-9), deserves to be remembered 
on secount of his efforta to encourage irrigation. Either Vegkntap.ti himself or. one of 
his predecessors must have taken part in an expedition against the Paindyas. Accordingly, 
Venkatapati bore the surname Paficha-Pdadiya-dala-eibhd{ugdu, “the conqueror of ‘the army of 
the five Pandyaa” (A. 35). The pedigree of the family derivet from inscriptions does not agree 
with that pablished by Mr, Sewell in his Lists of Antiquities, Vol. IL. Inscription which mention 
members of the Vehkatagiri family have been found in the Kanigiri, Nellore, Atmak , Gidar, and 
Ongole Tilukas and the Podili and Silirpét Divisions, 


The Musalmin inscriptions of the Nellore district deserve also some notice, The earliest of 
thom is from Misiyapéta in the Kanigiri tiluke and is dated in Saks-Sainrat 1508, the eyclic year 
Vysya corresponding to A. D. 1586-87 (KG. 22). Itis in the Telaga language and character anil 
recorda the gift of a village to three Brahmagas by a Muyammedan named Lilfam] Ehan for the 
religions merit of the Golconda king, Mahamandu Kuli Pita Safha}, i. 2, Mabammad Quli Qath Shah 
who reigned from A. D, 1581 to 161], The docament is instructive as it evidences the feeling of 
religious toleration practised by the early Mahammadan rulers of Southern India, About this king 
‘+ is esid that he was constantly at war with the Vijsyanagara kings and that the province of 
Kondartda was held by him.™ In 1599 he founded the present city of Hyderabad then called 
Bhaghnagar, It is also believed that he conquered Gandikéta, Cuddapah, and all the country south 
of the Peonar, A namber of inscriptions of his saccessor Abdulla have been found ranging in date 
from A. D. 1640-41 (KR. 20) to 1661-62 (U. 26). The big msqne on the Udayagiri hill was 
built by Ghazi Ali, apparoatly « general of the Goloonda king. The work was begun in A. D, 1642-3. 
He captared the fort of Udsyagiri and “ with the fire of his sword he burnt in one moment the idol 
of idol worshippers” (U0. 939). The little mosque on the same hill was built in A. D. 1660-61 by 
Husain Khan, who “ destroyed a temple and constructed the House of God” (U. 36). 


The latest inscription in the volume is dated in A. D. 1802.08 when John Denward Travers 
was Uollector of Nellore and Ougole (KB, 42). | 





™ Krishpariya suspected that bis only son died from poison administered by Sfjva-Timma and bis sons and 
‘ The editors suspect that the cate of this inscription has been incorreetly transeribed ; ace p. 146 of the 
Nellore volume. . 
@ Mr, Sowell's Livts of Antiquities, Vol IT., p. 155. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO PANJABI LEXICOGRAPHY. 
SERIES I, 
BY H. A. BOSE, 1.0.8. 
(Continued from page 80.) 


Nath: a thin strip of leather on the sandal which passes between the big and the second toes, 
Mono: Leather Ind., p, 33. 


Nauka: a round article made of bone. Mono: Ivory-carving, p. 15. 

Mawibi: a Bokhiran silk, used for the weftand in embroidery work. Mono: Silk Ind., p. 15. 
Necha-bandi: work on pipe stems, Mono: Silk Ind., p. 20. 

Mgun-lou: a foot ornament resembling the Kalli fora. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 36. 
Migal: « bamboo (arundinaria wiilis). Ct. nérgdl. Mono: Fibrous Manu., p. A-i. 
Niggarnath: a nose-ring, Mono: Gold and Silver, p, 32. 

Wihan: a chisel; see ndn. | 


Nikfdi; a synonym for pafpherd in Multin and Delhi ; o man who prepares ailk for spinning 
and wearing. Mono: Silk Ind., p, 17. 


Mak-kA-kim: handwork, in illaminating manuscripts. Mono: Gold and Silver, p, 30, 
Mimangsa: a0 ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 33. 
Wagta: a nose band, Mono: Leather Ind., p, 24. 
Nure: anklets worn by Hindo females, Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 26, 
Wyarya: a gold-digger and washer. (Cf, kairf. 

Obri; an alloy of silver with gold; Jhelum, Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 4. 

Olgt: menial ; N.-W. Frontier;=sepif in the Panjab, Mono: Leather Ind., p. 3, 
Oli: a synonym for surahi; Kangre, Mono: Pottery and Glass, p, 8. 

Orni: a printed cloth used by women as a head-covering, Mono: Cotton Mann., p. 6. 
PachAl : « fibre used for making ropes and string, Mono: Fibrous Manu., p. 11, 
Pachar : a wooden shoe extender. Cf. koterd. 

Pach@éain : a thin wedge of wood. Mono: Fibrous Mann., p. 13. 

Fachlaw&: an ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 33. 

Pagg4: an unbaked earthern pan. Cf. parganf. Mono: Brass and Copper, p. 2. 
Painsi: a cloth containing 500 threads, three-fourths of a yard. Mono: Cotton Manu 
Pakh: the sides of s shoe, Mono: Leather Ind., p. 28, 

Pakhaali: the sides of a cart, made from hemp, Mono; Fibrous Manu., p. 3. 


op Ps t. 
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Pakla: an car ornament, Mono : Gold and Bilver, p. 33. 

Pakpan: an ornament, Mono: Gold and Silver, p, 34. 

Pa'th: the bark of the ddk tree. Cf. palds and nasa. Mono: Fibrous Manu., p. 5. 
Palais : see paldh, 

Palkin: an ornament, Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 32. 

Palkon-k4-har: a necklace. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 52. 

Palla: a broad kind of thappa or dise. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 28. 

Palri: ascale-pan. Cf. chabd. Mono: Leather Ind., p. 25. 

Pam: a silk thread. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 28. 

Pan: an orvament. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 34. 

Panda; au instrament, Mono: Wood Mana., p. 9. 

Pandorai: a basket for grain; Kohit. Mono: Fibrous Manu., p. 14. 

Pangrifg: bracelet. Cl. pankériyéa, Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 33. 

Panihir: a synonym for natnd (a small instrument with » flat edge) ; Kalli. Mono: 
Leather Ind.. p. 24 

Panja: a kind of fork ; see Aangt. 

Panja: the portion of a shoe over the toe, Mono: Lesther Ind., p. 28. 

Pankah: a saddle flap. Mono: Leather Ind., p. 38. 

Pankhbara : a small iron instrument. Mono: Leather Ind., p, 19. 





Pankhridn : see pasgriydn, 

Panna: the outer piece of a shoe, Monu: Leather Ind., p, 28. 

Panni: redearth. Ci. bani. 

Pansa: a cube of bell metal, Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 18. 

Paraitha: a hand wef or spindle; see drat. Mono: Silk Ind., p. 17, 

Parfinda: a knitted hair net, Mono! Silk Ind., p. 20, 

Pariri;: s beam placed over the mouth of a pit. Ci. phali. Mono: Pottery and Glass, p. 4 
Pargant: an unba‘red earthen pan, Of. pagg@. Mono: Brass and Oopper, p. 2. 
Partband : « bracelet. Mono: Gold and Bilver, p. 33. 

Par-i-tius: a short gulaian, Mono: Silk Ind., p. 19. 

Parote: a wheat-straw basket; Hazira, Mono: Fibrous Mann., p. 14. 

Pasna: a kind of hoop used for cutting heaps of kneaded olay into thin alices. Mono: Pot- 


Passi or pas&: English or Australian gold; Earopean gold generally, Mono: Gold and 
Bilversp. 3. 


Pataks: «grass; Shahpur. Mono: Fibrous Manu., p. 2. 
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Patal: a fine file used in smoothing the surfaces between the teeth of acomb, Mono: Ivory, 
p- 11, 
Patali: man who works gold and silver thread into ail dsdrbands (trouser-strings). - 
Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 28. 
Patar : a long thin ribbon or band of cane. Mono: F.brous Mana., p. 13. 
Patauli:; a worker in silk, Mono: Silk Ind., p. 14. 
Patha: the dwarf-palm ; Peabiwar, Of. mazr?. Mono: Fibrous Manu., p, 6. 
Patil: an ornament worn round the neck ; Kangra, Mono: Goll and Silver, p. 35. 
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Patnis: stray. Mono: Brass and Copper, App. C., p. 8. 
Patphera: a worker in silk, Mono: Silk Ind,, p. 16, 
Patrang: a silk-dyer. Mono: Silk Ind, p. 16- 

Patrini or patarni: a mould, Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 19, 
Patroli: a veese] used as plate. Mone: Pottery and Glas, p. 9. 
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Paubru: a brass ring for the little toe, Mono: Gold and Silver, p. $5, 
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Payal (pa’el): an ornament, Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 34. 


Pech : a knot or stitch mate by = weaver on a piece of wool passed ina figare of eight romnd 
the two threads of the warp. Mono: Carpet-making, p. 12. 


Pondi: the bas: of a balcony. Mono: Wood Mann., p. 9. 

Perak : an ornament consisting of a strip of padded cloth generally red, hanging from the 
forehead nearly half-way down the back, studded with turqnoises and square silver taliemans and 
possibly a sapphire or two ; Labal. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 36. 

Poth: silk of the second quality. Cf. pumber. Mono : Silk Ind., p. 17. 

PotAsa: a deep square basket ; Kangra. Moao: Fibrous Manu., p. 13. 

Phak: buak of rice. Mono: Leather Ind., p. 19. 

Phika: 4 or 5 sera of gain from tke threabing floor given to the eer as his due; Sialkot, 
Mono: Leather Ind., p. 4. | | 

Phala; a synonym for thatwa; Derajit. “Mono: Pottery and Glass, p. 5. 

Phalangrus: an ornsment, Mono: Gold and Siver, p. 34. 

Phalli: a flat, smooth piece of some soft kind of wood oa which the shoemaker cuts his 
leather. Cf. pharart, phirhdi and tak‘. Mono: Leather Lod., p. 23. 

Phalri: see pariri. 

Phanda, double: filling in double stitches two at a time instead of two (the English word 

‘double’ is now in common us2—cl. phera, in this connection). Mono: OCarpet-making, p, 13, 
Phandi: « roand stool made of muzri.; Rohit. Ci. thala. Mono: Fibrous Mana,, p. 14. 
Pharart ; see phalli. 

Phas: straw. Mono: Leather Ind,, p. 21. 
Phatki: (Derajit); s:e phalz, Mono: Pottery and Glass, p. 5, 
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Pher: a small ring thickened through half its length with silver wire twisted round a Mono: 
Gold and Silver, p, 35, 


Pheri, double: neglecting to pasa the warp threads; see under phandd. Mono: Carpet- 
making, p. 13, 


Phindi: around mat; Haeira, Mono: Fibrous Mann, p. 11. 
Phitichona: a kind of silver; Kull. Mono: Gold and Silver, p, 6, 
Phora; a finger ring. Cf. phori. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 34, 
Phori: see phora. 

Phorwan; a mould. Mono: Gold and Silver, p, 19. 

Phal: grey brass. Of, dinai. 

Phul: a kind of China silk. Cf, mai. 

Phulli: a wooden platter; Rawalpindi. Cf. kari. 


Phumman; a silken earring, worn by sweeper women on the Ist Sunday in SAwan, Mono: 
Silk Ind., p. 18. 


Phisa: a kind cf surdéi resembling an English tea-pot. Mono: Pottery and Glass Ind., p. 8. 
Pichir: the back strap of a sandal, Mono: Leather Ind., p, 93, 

Piohli kooh: the cantle of agaldle. Mono: Leather Ind., p, 33. 

Pinawat;: Ci. pafri. 

Pina: a man who does scutching, Ci. nadé/, 

Pisa: a superior sort of copper. Mono: Brass and Copper, p. 2. 

Pish + dwarf-palm (in Bolichistin). Ci. mazri. Mono: Fibrous Mana,, p, 6. 

Pitak ; gold alloyed with silver; Hoshiirpar, Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 4, 

Pithi: an alloy of silrer with gold ; Dera Ismail Khiin, Mono: Gold and Silver, p, 4. 
Poli-sidi math : a nose-ring. Mono: Gold and Silver, p, 32. 

Polri: an ornament, Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 34. 

Poncha: a small brash made of muaj, Mono: Leather Ind., p. 19. 

Popst patr: an ear ornament, Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 33, 

Poth: beads, Mono: Pottery and Glass, p, 26. 

Pothwar or pothauri: a kindof shoe. Mono: Leather Ind., p. 29. 

Prach: the bark of a root used for dyeing hides yellow. Cf. sen. Mono: Leather Ind., p. 15. 
Pula: shoes made from JAang fibre; Kull). Mono: Fibrous Manu., p. 15. 

Pumber: silk of the second quality. Cf. petd. 
‘Puran : a thin piece of old leather. Mono: Leather Ind., p. 28. 

Purbi: a kind of silk imported from Bengal or Caleutts, Mono : Silk Ind., p. 14, 
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Puri: an oruament consisting of four straight silver tubes. Mono: Go'd and Silver, p. 3a, 
Pushtang: the leather to which the lower girth is attached. Mono: Leather Ind, p, 35. 
Putli: a Datch ducat. Cf. butki ; Siilkot. 


Pozgar: a worker who picks out Joose threads from a shawl and gives it a smooth appearance. 
Mono: Woollen Manu., p, 10. 


Qassibi: a ckin removed by 4 butcher ; opp. to gimwiri. Mono: Leather Ind., p. 17. 
Rabéna: a smal) musical instrament. Mono: Leather Ind, p. 7. 


Rachi: an iron bar worked into a blade at cach and nse for turning ivory. CE. roda. 
Mono : Ivory, p. 14. 


Rachna: an iron instrament with which the hair and flesh are scraped off camel hides, 
Mono: Leather Ind., p. 21. 


Radhanagrt: an Indian silk of inferior quality. Mono: Silk Ind., p. 15, 

Bai: the Himalayan sproce (alies smithiana), Mono: Leather Ind., p. 17. 

Haint ; (i) geld in leaves obtained by melting down old ornaments, Ci, peter. Meno: Gold 
and Silver, p. 3; (ii) a cigar-shaped silver ingot. did, p. 26. 

Rakri« a wristlet of silk, Mono: Silk Ind., p, 19, 

RamochAk: the ordinary potter's wheel. Mono: Pottery and Ghus, p. 4. 

Rangata : « polishing stick (made of shisham or poplar). Mono: Wood Manu., p. 11. 

Hangwata;: a polishing stick. Cl. egwartha, Mono : Ivory, p. 14. 

Easmi-chand!: a kind of silver; Montgomery. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 6. 

BRawati: afile, Ci, sehdn. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 18. 

Rekhan: an ornament. Mono: Gold and Silrer, p. 32. 

Relu: an ornament worn on the head ; Kingra Gaddfs. Mono: Gold and Silver, p, 35. 

Rila: the rim (or a strand passing under the rim) of a basket. Mono: Fibrous Manu, p. 33. 


Ritha: sapiadua detergens, used to make a lather for felting cloth. Mono: Woollen Manu,, 
p. 7. 


Boda: an iron bar used for turning ivory ;i.q.rachi. Mono: Ivory, p. 14. 

BRukhni: an instrument. Mono: Wood Manu, p. 9. 

Ropoha: an alloy of silver with gold; Ambila, Mono: Gold and Silver, p, 4, 

Ropras; a medicinal preparation of pure silver. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 30, 

His: ce and of light-red colour, Cf. chandanpuri, Mono: Brass and Copper, p. 6, 
Bada: atinsel, Mono: Gold and Silver, p, 27, 

Bakbt: cropper, Cf. dumchi, Mono: Leather Ind., p. 24. 

Sakra; a sort of hammered braseware. C[, gharrf?. Mono: Brass and Copper, p. 3. 

Salai; (i) s boring-ttob thrust through the loops of filigrea work to keep them parallel. Cf. 


rhalai. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 18; (ii) an axis, Of. tir, Mo | Aa 

a i : rte J F bb iy * 44 a Ong Pott T fi j | 1 : 

(iii) a stick with which locee fibres are cleancd off. Mono: Fibrous Manu aes Glass, p. 4; 
= ied | ra 
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Satara: « thin cloth used for women’s head-coverings, Mono: Cotton Manu., p. 7. 
Salari: a kind of cloth, Mono: Silk Ind., p. 15, 
Sallikh: along pointed irom rod. Of. sinth. Mono: Pottery and Glass, p. 24, 
Galoni: a mixture of brick-dust and salt; Delhi, Mono: Gold and Silver, p, 21. 
Salsola; a plant, Mono: Cotton Manu,, p. 6. 
Sato: a raw hide thrend. Mono: Leather Ind., p. 29. 
Samor: a wild cat-skin; Peshiwar, Cf, soghar. 
Sanak: a vessel, made lika a saucer. Mono: Pottery and Glass, p. 9. 
Sandisa; iron tongs. Of. sani. Mono: Brass and Copper, p. 5, 

Sandran: o goldamith's implement which seems to be the same as the ekwdi,¢.v.; also cf, 
ewndan. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 18, 

Singa: a wooden fork with two prongs. Mono: Wood Mann., p. 5. 

Sang-bans!: red sandstone; Agra, Mono: Stone-carving, p, 2. 

Sang-khara: a kind of stone, Mono: Stonecarving, p, 2 [!=fard, P. D. p, 1005; 
boro blende,"] ' 

Sangli: an ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver, p, 34. 

Sang-Marium: an inferior marble (? from Afghinistin), Mono: Stone-carring, p. 5, 

Sang-pair: a bathing slab, Mono: Pottery and Glass, p. 11. 

Sani: iron tongs. Cf. sendidsa, 

San-karand: a grinding wheel made of corandum power and lac melted together, Mouno: 
Stone-carving, p. 5. 

Sansoi: a goll-digger and washer, Cf. kairi. Mono: Gold and Silver, p, 10. 

Saplai: see chapli. 

risari-ki-jorl: a bracelet. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 33. 

Sarbandi: a cone of clay fixed on an iron rod, Cf. selendhi and sarkandi. Mono: Pottery 
and Glass Ind., p, 24. 

SarkAna : a tall, strong grass. Mono: Wood Mant., p. 19. 





Sarkandi;: see sarbandi. 

Sarma; the piece of wood attached to the shaft of a ploagh, Mono; Wood Mana., p, 5. 
Sashok: a grass; Spiti, Mono: Fibrous Manu., p. 2. 

Sathi: a man who works the janiér. Mono: Fibrous Mana., p. 16. 

Satrarf : a synonym for kundi; Kulli, Mono: Leather Ind., p. 24. 

Siwani: a rain festival, which begins on the first Sanday in Siwan, Mono: Silk Ind,, p. 18. 
Sehnage: an arm ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 33. 

Seli-bata: an ornament (?=<il wats), Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 32, 
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Selra (pine resin): vsel as the material in which an article is insertel to be embossed ; 
Kalli. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 19. 


Sen: tha bark of a root, Cf. prach, Mono: Leather Ind., p. 18, 
Sensi: small pincers. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 18. 

Sensi: large pincers. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 18, 

Sera: a kind of silk. Mono: Silk Ind., p. 2). 


Set-barwa: a plant (probably a Daphne) [rom tho bbre of which a semi-transparent paper is 
mate; Bhajji State, Mono: Fibrous Manu., p. 8. 


Shahr-i-aabzl: a Samarkani silk. Mouo: Silk Ind., p. 15, 


Shakora: o small vessel used by Hinin milk-sellers for sending oot milk, Mono: Pottery 
and Glass, p. 10, 


Shalai: see salai, 

Shal-bifl: a synonym for Nawibi silk. Cf. ciilldjaidar, Mono: Silk Ind., p, 15. 
Shins-kangi: adoublecomb, Mono; Woollen Mannu,, p. 4, 

Shandar; a goldsmith’s implement, Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 19. 
Shandra-liri: the goldsmith’s tool-bag. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 19. 
Shatiridir: lintel. Of. toda; Hissir. Mono: Wood Mann., p. 8, 

Shatror: a rade kind of umbrella; Kull. Mono: Fibrous Mann., p. 5. 

Shel: fibres. Mono: fibrous Manu., p. 5. 

Shikanja; a kind of shoe-horn, Mono: Leather Ind., p. 24, 

Shishmahal or shishmal: » Hong-Kong silk of inferior quality. Mono: Silk Ind., p. 15. 
Shuda-shuda chindt: a kind of silver. Mono: Goll and Silver, p. 6. 

Bhurnio; a bagpipe, Mono: Wood Manu., p, 18. 

Sidhira: an upright of a balcony. Mono: Wood Mann, p. 9, 

BikkA: Singapuri silk (imported from Singapore). Mono: Silk Ind,, p. 17. 


Sil; (i)# block. Mono: Brass and Copper, p. 2; (ii) a kind of gok 

sa LT sited r 4 fold, Jhan 7 M = 

and Silver, p. 4; (iii) a grass (Imperata kanigai), Mono: Fibrous Manu,, p. Aa. ln 

ae ver, from sit or slab, the form in which it is sold. Mono: Gold and Silver, 
Silwatta; anornament, Cf. self bata, Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 32. 

end: used to turn the ivory. Mono: Ivory, p. 11. ee wilainanesapedi ce 
Singharpatti: a head ornament of gokl. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 10, 
Bint: «large tray. Cl. éaldb, Mono: Brass and Copper, App. OC, p. 8. 


Siph ; mother-of-pearl, Mono: Stone-carving, p. 4, 
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Sirga: a kind of silk. Mono: Silk Ind., p, 20. 

Sitara: aspangle. Mono: Leather Ind., p, 29, 

Sitaron-ka-har : a necklace. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 82, 

Sitni: a wooden scraper or rabber, Mono: Leather Ind. » p. 28, 

Sob! ; an alloy of silver with copper; Sifilkot, Peshiwar, Jhelum and Lahore, Mono: Gold 


and Silver, p. 5. 


Sodha: arefiner. Of, nydrya, Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 11. 

Sodhianwali: a kind of silrer; Mrzaffargarh, Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 6. 

Soghar; a wild cat-skin; Peshawar, Cf. samor. 

Sohiga: clod crusher, a wooden beam about 7 {t. long, 9 inches broad and 6 deep, Mono: 


Wood Manu., p. 5. 


p. 4. 


Sohan ; a rasp for finishing the-rough edges of ahole. Mono: Ivory, p, 9. 

Sonsi-kinsi: lilac. Mono: Cotton Manu., p. 6. 

Sua: a pointed pivot. Mono: Ivory, p. 14. 

Subbal; an iron rod. Of. kando. Mono: Ivory, p. 14, 

Subhanga; aa allay of copper with gold; Sialkot and Ambala, Mono: Gold and Silver, 


Sof: alk of the third quality, Cf. Lacher, bdnan. Mono: Silk Ind., p. 17. 

Suhiga: borax. Mono: Brass and Copper, p. 4. 

Sulma: « wavy tinsel. Cf. mukesh, Mono: Guld and Silver, p, 27. 

Sultani ; a Hong-Kong silk. Mono: Silk Ind., p. 15. 

Sumba: the iron peint on which the potter’s wheel turns. Cf. fumli and chuthf, Monos: 


Pottery and Glass, p, 5, and Gold and Silver, p. 25. 


Sambha: a chisel. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 18, 

Sumwalt; hoof-marked silver, Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 5. 

Sundan ; see sandrfn, Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 18. 

Suniwali; a kind of silver; Muzaffargarh. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 6. 
Sut: an ornament, Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 34. 

Sutali': a bodkin awl, Of, ¢@kné. Mono: Leather Ind,, p. 23, 

Sitra: a bracelet. Moto: Gold and Silver, p, 33. 

Sutri: an ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 34. 

TabAqri: a veseol used as a plate. Mono: Pottery and Glass, p. 9. 
Tabi; « long iron plane. Mono: Ivory Carving, p. 15, 

Tabil or tahvil: a kind of reel on which-sitk is wound, Meno: Silk Ind., p. 17. 
Tadia; on arm ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 33. 
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Tadi-tAo; an arm ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 33. 

Tafta: a silk made of twisted thread. Mono: Silk Ind., p. 20. 

agri: an ornament fora zone, Cf. taragri, Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 32 and p. 34. 
Tahiti: s forehead ornament, Cf. much. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 32, 

Toiga; a head ornament, Mono; Gold and Silver, p. 52, 

Takhti: (i) Cl. phalli; (ii) a bead ornament. Mono: Goll and Silver, p. 32. 







Takkida: things that cannot be got except by dunning, and so a synonym for fubdza, 
ornaments; Jullundur, Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 15. 


Takli: an instrument used instead of a spinning wheel ; Kullg. Cl. dhernd. Mono: Woollen 
Manu., p. 9%. 


Takna: a bodkin awl. Ci, tdnknd. Mono: Leather Iod., p. 20. 
Talidand: a mould. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 19. 
Talwali: a kind of silver. Cf. chakfwdli; Muzaffargarh. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 6. 


Timivali lakar: a block of wood with katora-shaped cavities used as moulds. Mono: 
Brass and Copper, p. 6. 


Tammaiyfé: an article made of chaurd brass. Mono: Brass and Copper, p. 4. 

Tanchi: a chisel without a handle, Mono: Stone-carving, p. 3. 

Tandal : silk of the second quality, Cf. petd, 

Tandaura-dedi: an ornament. Mono: Goll and Silver, p. 32. 

Tandali: a rough rope; Lahore. Mono: Fibrons Manu,, p. 12. 

Tani: lif, warp: also silk of first quality used for the warp. Cf. ld, Mono: Silk Ind., p, 17 
Tankndi; a bodkin awl, Cf. kundi. Mono: Leather Ind., p. 23. 

Tapl: a wooden bottle-shaped mallet. Mono: Leather Ind., p. 23, 


arahband ; a worker to whom the pattern is made over by the designer (nakkdsh) to make 
up the proper number of reels in shawl-making. Mono: Woollen Manu., p. 10. 


Tarfir: a slab of stone on which the shoe-maker smooths out leather. Cf, pagri. 


Tarkle : an iron rod which has oa thick batt and tapers off tom point. Cf. trakla and tirkla. 
Mono: Pottery and Glass, p. 24. 
Tarora: an ornament. Mono: Guld and Silver, p, $4. 


Tarsa: a mixture of water and bark used in tanning, Cf. etura. Mono: Leather Mann., 
p- 18. 


Tiah&: akettle drum. Cf. nagdrd. Mono: Leather Ind., p. 26. 


Tath ; fastening in stitches to two of the warp threads instead of one, or more properly to four 
instead of two. Mono: Onrpet-making, p. 13. 


Taudi: o worker in silk, Cf. bundipdnewdld and tauzi, Mono: Silk Ind., p. 16. 
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Taung; a large, painted and box-shaped basket used to keop clothes and ornaments, Mono + 
Wood Mana., p. 19, keop 1 ornaments, Mono: 


Taur: Bauhinia waAlii, Mono: Fibrous Mana., p, A-it, 

Tausl ; see tawd:, | 

Tawitri: a head ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver, p- 32, 

Teja: an instrament. Mono: Wood Mann,, p. 9. 

Teota ; an ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 33. 

Teri: a woof, Mono: Fibrons Manu, p, 1], 

Teriwat: a slab on which clay is kneaded, CI. patri. 

Thada: amet, Mono: Fibrous Manu., p. A-zii. 

Thakérd ; a stifbrash; Kalli. Mono: Woollen Man, p. 7. 

Thala ; a round stool made of mazri. Of. phandj ; Kobat, 

Thatna : a chisel, Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 18, 

Thana: apivot, Cf. chopat. Mono: Pottery and Glass, p. 4. 

Thang-nga: a class bead necklace, Mono: Gold and Silver, p, 36, 

Thapa: see thatwa. 

Thapi: see thatwa, 

Thappa angaithié: a kind of die, Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 19, 

Thappa-chiri: a kind of die. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 19. | 

Thagul : a tool used for rounding the oatside edges of the teeth of acomb, Mono: [yory- 
carving, p. 11. 

Thatwa, thatwi: a flat mallet of wood, about a foot long and having one of iis sides slightly 
concave, Mono: Pottery and Glass, p. 5, 

Thipa: sce bonera. 

Thipu: a coloured kerchief; Kulli, Mono: Gokl and Silver, p. 35. 

Thitman : see fhafwa. Mono: Pottery and Glass, Ind., p. 5. 

Thobi : silver in. blocks or wedges. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 5. 

Thola: a synonym for ¢iatwa, Mono: Pottery and Glass, Ind., p. 5. 

Thuhkewir-gandal: a fibre used for making ropes and string; Shahpar. Mono: Fibrous 
Manu., p. 11, 

Thumm: the upright pole of a loom. Mono: Carpet-making, p. 12. 

Thussi; an ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver, p, 33. 

Tikkt : silver procured by Nirids from the sweepings of « goldsmith’s shop; Shéhpar, 
Mono: Gohl and Silver, p. 6. 

Tikora : a polished description of edda (tinsel), Mono: Gold and Silver, p, 27. 
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Tut: a bobbin of reed, Mono: Silk Ind., p. 18, 
Pir: an axis. Ci, salai. Mono: Pottery and Glass, p- 4. 
Tira: a wooden pin introduced into the hollow of the ivory, while on the lathe, Mono: lrory- 
carving, p. 14. 
Tirkla ; Ci. tarkla. 
Tirkut; a movll, Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 19. 
Tisa: a cloth containing 300 threads, Cf. ¢irea, to th: ithe of a yard, Mono: Cotton Mane., 
p. 4. 
Toakior tokai: (i)an alloy of silver, Jhelam ; (ii) silver obtaine] by melting down old ornaments, 
Rawalpindi. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 5. 
Toda: lintel. Ci. ehatiridar ; Hissir. 
Todi; a worker inailk., Of, tandi- 
Tohna: a blunt-headed iroa puoch. Mono: Gold aad Silver, p. 18, 
Tolkoi: anornament. Mono: Goll and Silver, p. 35. 
Topi: the pommel of a saddle. Mono: Leather Iod., p. 33. 
Tora: a kind of small hammer. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 15. 
Toyké; a man who cuts up Taw materials for paper; Sialkot. Mono: Fibrous Mann., p. 16, 
Tregus: so ornament, Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 25. 
Prakla: Cf, farkla. 
Trangli: a woodea pitchfork with § or 9 proags. Mono: Wool Maan., p. 5, 
Tredhira: «kind of die. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 19. 
Trena: abowl, Ci. didnda. 
Tridodya: a finger ring. Mono: Gold ond Silver, p. 84. 
TrikAli: atripod. Cf. chard. 
Trisa : bee fsa. 
Truhi: a thick matting ; Dera Ghazi Khan, Moo: Fibrous Maua., p. 11. 
Truli: a long, fine strand of split cane. Moao: Fibrous Mann., p. 13. 
Talni: a mallet. Cf, kitni. 
Tulsi: an ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 38. 
—_ + fibre used for making ropes and string; Shibpar, Mono: Fibroas Man3., 
pe il. 
Tumli: aniron point, Of. chuthi. Mono: Pottery and Glass, p. 4. 
‘funi: a synonym for Nawabi silk. Of. chilldjeidar. Mono: Silk Ind., p. 15. 
Tunki: an ornament, Mono: Goll and Silver, p. 35. 
| Tur: a heary woolen roller supported by the upright poles of «loom. Mono: Carpet-making, 
p. 12. 
Tursi: a mixture of tan and water. Mono: Leather Ind., p. 33. 
Tusha: dark grey. Mono: Carpet-making, p. 9. 
Tuste: a shoe; Peshiwar, Moao: Leather Ind., p. 31. 
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Tusuru : the silkworm which yields the tasur silk. Mono: Silk Ind., p. 1. 

Tutti: the anfherea Sivalika silkworm, Cf. jdodrf. 

Udala : a rope used for fixing slates to a roof and tying thatch. Mono: Fibrous Mann., p. 6. 

Ultauni, ultAawan:a native shoe. Mono: Leather Ind., p, 31. 

Ultik : a necklace, Spiti, Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 36, 

Ura: areel. Mono: Cotton Manu., p. 4. 

Urai: a kind of silver ; Kalli. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 6. 

Uras: a small spindle or pinion on a spinniag wheel to which the silk thread is transferred 
from the uri. Mono: Silk Ind., p. 17. 

Vado: a hawmer weighing 7 sers. Mono: Brass and Copper, p. 6. | 

VadhAya: a man who trims sheets of paper; Sidlkot, Mono: Fibrous Mana., p. 6. 

Vardansai: a kind of silk, imported from North-Western Bokhira, Mono: Silk Ind., p. 14. 

Vogar: a vat; Rawalpindi, Ct. daingar. 

Wadhani: a vessel used for ablutiona before prayers by Muhammadans, Cf, badina, Mono: 
Pottery and Glass, p. 8. 

Wadhar : fibres, when ready for use. Mono: Fibrous Manu., p. 12. 

Wadhiwa: an ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 33. 

Wadr: an instep piece. Mono: Leather Ind., p. 29. 

WahAb-shahi—pashm: a fine sheep's wool which comes from Persla. Mono: Woollen 
Manu,, p. 2. 

Wana: the inside pivce of the sole of a shoe. Mono: Leather Ind., p. 28. 

Wana: iit., wool ; alao silk of the second quality used for the woof, Cf. dénd, Mono: Silk 
Indl,, p. Li. 

Waran: a Bengali silk. Mono: Silk Ind., p. 15. 

Watta: a synonym for Lonera, (q- ¢.) Derajat. 

Watr=bfu: a kind of rope for cidrpiis. Mono: Fibrous Manu., p. #. 

Werh: a coil. Mono; Gold and Silver, p. 24. 

Wry8ng: s wooden scraper, Cf. bidng. 

Yakka: an ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 38. 

Yammo : « kind of silver; Peshawar. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 6. 

Yarlen: a short chain. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 96. 

Yaurik: a variety of boat, Mono: Wood Manu., p. 17. 

Zaman ; «stirrup leather. Mono: Leather Ind., p. 98. 

Zarak : « boat built on the Sutlej, higher in build than the bers and often with a berth in the 
deck for a cabin, Mono: Wood Manu., p. 17. | 

Zeh, Zehn: a strip of red goat or sheep-skin, used as binding for a shoe. Mono: Leather 


Ind., p. 28. 
a ( To be continued. ) 
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MISCE 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE RUINS OF TOPARY 
(POLONNARUWA IN 1620), 


(Reprinted from a communication from Lieut, 
Fagan to the Veylon Government Gazetle 
of Tuesday, Awqust Let, 1620.) 


Whew | was near Topary,anumber of stone 


pillars standing in the jungle a short way 
on the left of the road attracted my atten- 
tion, I hastened to examine them and, on ao 
nearer approgch, was surprised by the 
appearance of the roina of an elegant cir- 
cular building of red brick; and at a short 


distance on the right another building of | 


massive proportions and of the same materials, 
heaps of ruins, pillars, brick abutments and 
fallen walls appeared through the jungle in all 
directiona, The circular building was, 1 think, 
once a temple, open above. | sacended to 
a platform of about 15 feet wide and 5 high, by 
ix stone steps, The platform is rounded and 
faced with a wall of brick and has a coping and 
cornice of cut stone, most of which ia still 
standing. From this platform six steps more 
lead to another, about 7 feet wide, and faced all 
round with cut stone in square panels, divided 
by small pilasters. Ornamenta in relief are 
cut on the panela, but now worn away and 
indistinet, it is edged like the first with 
a cornice of stone and mouldings. Within this 
and rising from « ledging of cut stone 4 feet 
high and 3 broad, stand the walla of the temple, 
a perfect circle about 20 feet high and 24 thick, 


with a handsome cornice of brick encircling the | 


top. The whole appears to have been coated 
with fine plaster, amall parta of which til] 
adhere. I examined closely but could not 
discover the smallest appearance of ita ever 
having had aroof. Corresponding exactly with 
the four cardinal points, are the remains of four 
doors, tocach of which there iv an ascent by a 
flight of steps similar to that already described. 
The interior circumference measures five paces 
exactly and in the centre rizea n mound of earth 
and roins, in the middle of which is a square pit, 
4 feet wide, lined with brick, and nearly filed 
with loose bricks and jungle. On the band or 
footing of cut stone that rons round the base 
of the wall, stand a number of small stone pillars 
without capitals, about § fect high and 4 feot 
asunder; they appear to have been ranged in 
order from door to door, and bear marke of 
having been highly ornamented, The door- 
. frames, I suspect, have been taken away; judging, 
however, by the openings, they were about 44 to 
5 feet wide, but whether arched or square it was 
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entrance ia a 


apartment, now choked up 





@ pediment and cornice, 
| pillars rising from the moulding of the surbase, 
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impossible to say. On cach side of the steps 
which conduct tothe four doors of the temple 
atands the female figare that guards the entrance 
of most of the Kandiun temples, covered nearly 
to the knee with rubbish; this figure must be 
upwards of 5 feet high, and is shaded by a. hood 
of Cobra Capellas, of superior sculpture and 
elegance of attitude to any I have seen, and on 
the pedestals on each side of the steps and on 
several stones lying around the same reptile is 
out in relief coiled up in different attitudea and 
of fine workmanship; the walls of the temple, 
although interlaced withthe Indian fig-tree, are 
in great preservation, the bricks, whi yer 
them, tee af “well burnt coat eat 
meastiring 12 inches by 7 and Ij thick, disposed 
with about {th of an inch of chunam between 
them, and the layera, being quite even, Jodk as 
if the plaster had just been stripped off, 
‘Twenty yards to the right stands the other 
brick ruin, of an oblong form about 56 feet long 


| by 30 in breadth and 33 feet high, the wall brick 


and 5 feet thick throughout, ‘ The principal 
| Square stone frame not Turge, 
atuated in the west front, and on one mide of it 
is &@ massive brick pillar that bas been highly 
ornamented and on which, I conjicturé, was once 
a statue; ite fellow has fallen down and nearly 
choked up the doorway, Climbing over the 
rubbish, I entered a vestibule about 10 feeb 
square, having a small door on each sidé, and 
a brick roof of a conical form, thenes passing 
through a high door I entered the principal 
with rubbish an¢ 
brick-work, I think it is fall 30 feat mien 
roof isan arch of brick about 4 feet thick, but 
rae of os Gothic or Roman pitch; the best 
way I can deacribe it is by sUpposing an ege-shell 
cut lengthwise, when the small ead bene held : 
up will give the section of this roof; it has 
nothing of the dome in ita form, buat ig thrown 
over like a tilt and the end walla are built up to 
meet it; about half has fallen in, Tq each of 
the side walls of this apartment is an arched 
window about 5 feet high and 3 wide and three 
stone bars runnin ing from top to bottom and at 


- the far end and fronting the place I entered is a 


niche cut in the wall, and under it the ruins of 
an altar; 1 saw four sitting figures of Badhoo 
amongst the rubbish, rather under the buman 
size, the features decayed and worn away, The 
end and sides of this building had highly 
ornamented fronts, portions of which have still 
withstood the ravages of time, each front had 
supported by small 
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arched niches for small statues and small 
pilasters with panels square and circular, 
the whole in 4 surprising state of preservation. 

The ranges of stone pillara, which first 
attracted my attention, appear to have supported 
anopen building similar to what is called an 
amblam ; they stand about 5 feet ont of a mould 
of earth, are plain, round, octagonal or syuare 
shafts, of one stone each, bot none more than 
from a foot to 10 inches m diameter, and never 
had capitals, A thick brick wall with a coping 
_of stone appears by ite remains to have formerly 
rtins appear through the jungle. 

The inhabitants, of whom [ inquired, informed 


me that these ruins are called the Naique’s palace. | 


and the headmen, remarking my admiration of 
them, told me he would send for an old Kandyan 
who could conduct me to a place in the jungle 
rums or Giants, We set out at 4. p. m., and 


after walking about a mile through the jungle | 


in an easterly direction a stupendous brick 
building, like the tombs of the kings in Kandy, 
struck my view: the elevation of the building is 
from 60 to 100 feet, and it ia surmounted by 
a beantifal circular obelisk or epire in good 
preservation, about 25 feet in height, towering 


i] 


magnificently over the surrounding plains and 


jungle; on the firat view the Kandyans of my 
party uncovered their heads and prostrated 
themeclvea with marks of the greatest reverence, 
The whole of thia great pyramid is built of the 
great brick above described, the coating of 
plaster, which once encircled, has dropped off, 
large trees and patches of jungle are rooted in ite 
circumference and project from the surface, and 
the fall of rust massea of the brick-work, forced 
down by that natural destroyer of Ceylon 


and deep chasma, exhibiting only regular layers | 


of the same material, from remarking which I 
am led to conclude that this vast pile is mot 
u mound of earth faced with a brick wall, but 
that the whole structure is one great wasa of 
brick masonry: I am aleo inclined to think - 
like the Egyptian pyramids it may contan 
achamber in the centre, Round the base of this 


structure and projecting about 10 or 15 feet from | 


it, at equal distances, . stand 16 amall brick 
buildings, one open andone closed up alternately, 
those that are open are about 10 fect in front 
and measure 5 feet equaro inside ; the entrance 
to each is by a small square door, the frame of 
stone, and the roofa are conical, opening at the 
top like chimneys, the remains in plaster of the 
usual guardian figure sre visible on the sides of 


some of the doors of these buildings, from which | 
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I should be induced to call them small cena 





lil 





the buildings closed up are rather larger than 
the former and have the appearance of tombs, 
the front of ench is ornamented with small 
pilasters rising from the moulding of the surbase 
supporting a cornice, on the astragala of which 
are regular lines of dentils like those of.a 
Grecian architrave; I should not be surprised if 

passage to the centre of the pyramid was 


round close to these bnildings and found the 
Circumference measured 276 paces,—a platform 
of about 30 feet wide and faced with a brick wall 
eee high, partly remaining, surrounding the 
whola 

Ato short distance stands another pyramid of 
the same form, but amaller in all ita dimensions, 
and without the chapels and tombs at its base; 
it isin far better preservation, the plaster still 
remains in most parts, and although the fig-tree 
roots have made deep openinga in ite sides, but 
very little of the brick-work has fallen down. 

Near it stands the side and end wall of a large 
square building, similar to that which I saw in — 
six fect thick and of solid brick-work, a small 
arched window with stone bars remain in the side 
wall, but the roof and other parts have fallen in 
and filled the aren. The whole of the standing 
walls are covered with ornaments in plaster, parta 
of which are in surprising preservation, an archi- 
trave and cornice projects in front, supported by 
numerous pillars and containing arched niches 
exhibiting dancing figures in relief, the cornice 
and frieze are covered with amall grotesqro 
human figures in pot bellies in all attitudes (about 
7 inches high), the bands and fillet are covered 
with rows of amall birds resembling geese and 
made of burnt earth and chunam. 

The evening was closing fast and obliged me to 
leave these interesting objects to view one, which 
my guide told me, surpassed them all; and on 
advancing about half a mile farther in the jungle 
l came upon what at first view appeared a large 
black rock, about 80 fect long and 30 high in the 
centre, and sloping towards the ends, ond on 
advancing s few steps further found myself under 
o black and gigantic human figure at least 25 
feet high, I cannot describe what I felt at the 
moment. On examination I found thia to be o 
figure of Budheoo in an upright posture, of excel. 
lent proportions and in an attitude, 1 think, 
uncommon, lia bands laid gracefully across hia 
breast and his robe falling from his left arm. 
Close on bis left lies another gigantic figure of 
the same sucred personage, in the uaaal recum- 
lent posture. I climbed up to examine it more 


i 
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minutely and found that the space between the 
eyes measured one foot, the length of the nose 2 
feet 4 inches, and the little finger of the hand 
under his head 2 feet; the size of the figure may 
be guessed from these proportions, On the right 
of the standing figure is a small door of the Vi- 
hare, and on the right of the door unother figure 


of the god of the same proportions as the former 
twoand in the common sitting attitude; these 


figures are co: ont clear from the rocks, and 
finely executed; but whether cach is formed of 


one or more pieces 1 forgut to examine, The | 


entrance to the Vibare is arched with a pilaster 
on cach side cut out of the rock, the old wooden 
door is in good preservation, within sits Budhoo 
unathrone, a little above the human size withh is 
twtal many-beaded and many-handed attendant. 
The apartment is narrow and the ceiling low and 
painted in red ornament, the whole resem bling 
othera that I have seen in the 7 Korales, Matale, 
&c., &c.; between the door and the standing figure 
the rock is made amooth for about 6 feet square, 
and this space is covered with a close written 
Kandyan Inscription perfectly legible. I may 
have overlooked many interesting points in this 


‘great monument of superstition but it was nearly 


dork and I was obliged to return to Topary, 
Various names ure assigned by the people to the 


ether buildings, but they all agree in calling thia | 


the Gal Vihare. Close under the large pyramid, 
the people pointed out o cavity about 4 ft. 
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square and 15 deep, lined with brick, which, I am 


inolined to think, would, if cleared, lead to 
& subterraneous passage. There is a vague 
| tradition among them that the Portnguese found 


immense treasures in this building, since which 
time they affirm that Il am the only European by 
whom these ruins have been risited. The few 
poor Kandyans residing in the neighbourhood 
still worship in the Vihare, I inquired from 


their priests, hoping to obtain from them some 


further information, but waa told they had bat 
one [who knew), and he lived several miles off. 
The people spoke of some smaller ruins at 
a distance, but so overgrown with jungle that 
it was not possible to approach them. I could 
not discover the least appearance of water pear 
these ruins, nor the remains of any wells or 
other reservoirs from which the inhabitants 


| could have been supplied. 


I will leave it to the curious in Ceylon anti- 
quities to discover the reason that the people, 
who built these great edifices, should take the 
trouble of making ao many millions of bricks for 
the work, where there was abundance of fine 
atone well caleulated for their construction in 
the immediate neighbourhood, 

Whatever was the state of this part of the 
country in former times, it is now a sterile 
wilderness, covered with impenetrable thorny 
Jungie, 





ee ee LE 
: NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE VATIOUS PERSONS NAMED BHARATA. 

Mu. M. 'T. Narasishhiengar of Bangalore having 
asked me to put into shape for publication his 
observations on the various parsons named 
Bharata and themeaning of Bhiratavarsha, I 
have much pleasure in complying with his request, 

The name Mahibhdrata, he observes, means 
‘the Great Story of the descendants of Bharata," 
who must necessarily have been the ancestor of 


Pinjavas, The Purinas mention two kings 
aud two only, named Bharata. One Was the 
son of Télajaighs, who was a gTandson of 
huirtaviryirjuna, and a descendant of Yadu, son 
of Yayiti, The other was the fon of 


Dushyanta, and also deseended from Yayati | 


through Pirn, of the Lunarrace, The frst-naned 
Bhatata was the ancestor of the Vrishnis, and 
had no concern with the epic which is Tamed 
ufter the emperor Bharata, son of Dushyanta, 
But the territorial name Bhairata-varshe 
or Bhirata-khanda is derived from a third 
Bharata, who was more ancient than Lhe son of 
Dushyanta, and belonged to a different lina, 
the dynasty of Priyavarta, brother of Uttina- 
pida, the futher of Dhruva This Bhurata is 





said to have retired to Salogréama for penanee, 
and to have been born again as Jada-Bharata, 
whose story may be fonnd in Fishen Purina, If, 


1, 38; 1, 18: Bhdg, Pur., V, 7, 8! Agni Pur, 


107-1] and 12: Mark. Pur., 40, 41, ete, 

But books claiming to be authoritative cone 
stantly confonnd this Bharata with the distinet 
person of that name who was the ancestor of the 


combatants of the Mahibbfrata war, Such con. 
hoth contending parties, the Kanravas and the | 


fusion is found, for instance, in Talboys Wheeler's 
Short History, Frazer's Literary History of India, 
and Prof. Eggeling’s valuable contribution to 
tho Eueyclopedia Britannica (8th ed., Vol. xxi, 
p- 281), 

Mr. Norasimbiengar is anzious that the 


— 


= 


‘vulgar error’ exposed in the above remarks _ 


ahould not be perpetuated, 

A learned Sanokritist to whom I showed his 
and Mah&bharata both, no doubt, go back to 
the Vedic tribe of Bharatas, 60 that the distine- 
tion between the persons is of less importance 
than it seems to be at first sight, 

I cannot carry the matter farther, 


Srd Aprit, 1909, INcent A, Suita, 
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THE LEGEND OF KHAN KHWAS AND SHER SHAH THE 
CHAUGATTA (MUGHAL) AT DELUL. 


BY H. A, EOE, 


HE Khan Khwas of this quainé Panjabi Legend is the Kiwis Khdn mentioned in the acconnt 

of the Chuhis of Gujrit. Masned Ali Khwis Khin was s historical personage and a Memoir 

of him is given in Elliot's Hist, of India, IV, pp- 528-34. He is also alluded to repeatedly in the 

Tarikh-t-Sher-Shaht. The present Legend is historically quite incorrect, but it is interesting as 
showing bow Kbwiis Khiin the Generons is still remembered in the Panjib. 


No. V. 
Taxt. 


Lar@! Khan Klueds bstd ndl Sher Shéh wélia 
Ehud Chaugatta Dili ; basabéin Panjabt 
wa Hindtistdnt. 


Ik din B&dshih Begam se gusse hogy§, 
hakm kité: ‘ Begam nin shahar ton kadhdio.' 
baithi, aur Siba Rohtis di Dadghih de dar de 
mire khidmat wich hajir rahi. Jab din pire 
hie dii niin saddke andar dakhil kita aur najimi 
bhi sadd-leanda. Lark jamii: najimi kitab 
kathke wekhan Ingi. Begam niin najim! ne 
kali-ditti: “tera pittar bad badshih sakht 
he'egi. Begam eonke khosh hii, aur tnfim 


najimi min bahut ditti, Jab bachchfi bada’ 


hogyi, nanker chiikar rakh-ditte ; jab bird barns 
di hoid, woh muik atin mir-kut karke litan 
lags. Jab bidehah nig khabar bel, badehdh ne 
faujin bhejkar kahd ki: — ‘pakr-lio." Fanjin 
nil larai hut; biadghah di fanj hirgayt, topii 
eab kholiyi. Phir hor fanj at; us par bhi 


rhihzidah ne fata pi'l. Biidshih nin bard 


lichar ker-ditti. Bidehih Sher Shih ne apne 
aminin milo keb-dittd: era ihniin phar-liwe, 
ohniln main bada khish karing®.’ Dar de mire 
Shibzadah de kise ne bhi ohde phar-Iiine da 
iqarit ni kit, Ik Jtwan Rai Bhat! darbér 
wich baitha si: oh bolfy *ai Badshah'ik orz 
meri hai, jin bakbshen, to kahan. Bédshih ne 
kabhi *keah*; woh kahne lagi: *Main Khin 
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The War of Aidn Khwds with his father 
Sher Shih Chaugatta, King of Dedli, 


Qnee upon a time king Sher Shih was dis- 
pleased with hic Begam and ordered her to be 
banished. The Begam, who was pregnant, took 
up her abode in Rohtas city, The governor of 
Rehtas, infearof the king, remained in attendance 
on ber. On the completion of the term of .preg- 
nancy, be gent for » midwife, and introduced 
her into (the Begam's) room. He also called 
inan astrologer. She was delivered of a son, 
The astrologer opened his book and after con- 
salting it said that her soa wonld be a liberal 
and generous prince. The Begam was mach 
pleased at hearing this prophecy and gave hiin 
« handsome reward, When the prince ‘grew 
older, servants were engaged for his care, At 
the ageof 12 he began to plunder the country 
by force and violence. When this news reached 
king Sher Shih, he sent troops to capture the 
prince. In the battle that ensued, the king's 
army was repulsed, and its guns were seized by 
the prince. The king despatched yet another 
force, which the prince also defeated, The king, 
now helpless, culled together his nobles, and 
courtiers, and told them that whoever captored 
the prince should receive a great reward. Fear. 
ing the prince's bravery none of them volunteered 


' Bhit, or bhatt in Pan{ihi, fsa bard—a caste of degenerate Brahmans. The kebits aroall intended to excite 
the hearers’ generosity and induet them to feo the Bhbt who recites them lavishly, 
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Kliwas niin jinwdé tere pas linda hin, par 
unin tun mirna of.’ Dudshih ne eh bat 
mink, Bhat kalli tirpyi. Koi din pike 
Kohtis wich Khan Khwas de pis pahiiiché, nsdl 
gat karne Iogi, kabit banike pahlin Nabi 
Salib di gifst kiti, kabit pahlin yih kahd:— 


Kabit. 
Nar had Nedbi, nadé tad sdyar, jal had tna, 
bajantar had her, 


Dhan had hast, zewar had moti, parwat hed 
jo powan Sumer 


Rath had arunw arun had, din yar din yar had 
hano anther” 


Chir chak hud Rardyt ti be-had Shihan pat 
Shep. , 

Jiwan Rai kahe: ‘herd mitniyo bit, na kijiyo 
Ler,” 


Shihzideh eh sunke bahut khish héid; boli: 
‘mang ky mingdé hai.’ Usne Sh&hefdoh di 
nim Allah de sar mingé. Woh bold ki: « jo 
kuchh hor loni hai, le-le, sar meri na mang,” 
To phir woh bhag bold ki: ‘maii taindn Sher 
Shah de pia lejaini hai, jabiin morzi chihe sar 
ludingd.” Usne kaha: * wahin na loji:* phir woh 
boli: — 


dhakke. 

Unchd Kot Kangra disee jisko dekh Bhishan 
jhakiee. 

Jin chhardh milenn Sher Sigh Fe, i tashih phar 
éaitha Matke. 


9 A distich in Hindi, ~ 


or promised to capture him. But one Jivan 
Rai, Dhit, who was then st the Court, said: “ O 
king! I wish to say something, provided my 
life be granted to me." The king granted him 
leave to speak and he said that he would only 
bring in Khin Khwiis, if the king refrained 


from killing him. The king agreed to this re- 


quest. The Bhat set out imrognifo and reached 
Rohtas after some daya, There he appeared 
before Khiin Khwis, and began to flatter him, 
First he praised the Prophet and then recited 


the following kadi@ in his honour :— 


“The Prophet ocenpies the highest place 
among mankind. He is the ocean among the 
streams, like Indra among the gods of rain, 
and the tramp? among musical instraments. 

The elephant is the token of immensity of 
wealth; pearls are the best of ornaments 
and the highest of all mountains is Sumera, 

No chariot is greater than that of the San, yet 
higher than the Sun's chariot is the day- 
light, since where there is light, there iano 
darkness, 

I have seen the four dominions; thon art em- 
peror, a lion.of unbounded power. 

The poet-laureate Jivan Rai saith: * Follow 

hia advice, do not delay." 

Hearing this, the prines was greatly pleased 
and asked him what he wanted. The bard asked 
for the prince's head in the name of God, The 
prince said: “Take anything else you desire, 
but ask not for my head.” The bard rejoined : 
“I wish to take thee to the king Shor Shah, and 
shall take thy head wherever I require it.” The 
Prince suid: “Take mea not thither.” The bard 
recited another kabit ;— 


“O Kbin Khwais thou art a perfect saint, and 
none to-lay can withstind thy attack. 

The high fort of Kingri ia visible and ‘seeing 
it, Bhibhikshan (brother of Ravan) bends, 

Meet Sher Shih, if thou valuest thy life, or 
else take the rosary into thy hands and 
retire to Mecea, 


* Tho trump which will be blown by the angel Tarafil on thh day of resurrection. 
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Khiin Khcds sabhi bidh para dp Sumer pahiri 
te fhakke. 


Yih bat sunke Kbin Khwas me apni min ke 


pas jékar kaha ki: ‘mori gifat bhat oe karke, sar 
manga hai. Woh, andar jakar, dhil mahron kt 
bhar ke tipar fske kapie rakb-la't, boll bei: 
“beta, agar daulat mange, to Dili tak chhekre 
daulat ke lad& dOn, nabto to sar dedend. Jab 
suntingt ke sar deditt main didh bakhshingt.’ 
Lekar woh dhal zar-kt bhat ke pas gayé acr 
kaha: ‘agar daulat chahiye to Dilli tak sark 
daulat te ashraffan dt bagdh dig, nahin to 
sar katle." To bhat boli: ‘daulat dt mujko 
chih nabin hai, sar len hai, To woh bola: 
‘sar katle.’ Bhat ne kaha‘ki : ‘main jallad nabio 
hin jo sar-teré kat-lin, jis garah ce Raja Jagde 
ne Kankalt bhatot ko sar kit-ke dt4 hai, apne 
hath se ast tarah se tag bht de," Th bat sunke 
katar ko resham ki dori biindhke gardan par 
katar rakhke pairan wich dorl bindhdi aor bith 
wich thilt rakb-litt, dabfne lagé, ‘To bhat bolf, 
ki: *¢hohrja dhar jo hai to tabi’ sar kt bai, 
jabin meri dil chahega, sar le-linga.’ Shib- 
high ne kaha ki: ‘ Debli mat lejind.’ To phir 
bhat bola: ‘ main nin utthe lejan& lai’ ; aur yib 


Ek kath chhar maren, ek sote nd jigen. 
Ek dig deh maren, ek dangas hud bhdgén. 
Ek pani pt maren, ek Sdwan ghin gajen. 


Rdj kdb kirat kare, shtah kat de Bhilt ko jo char 
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_Kban Kbwis thon art perfect in avery way, 
Mount Samern bows to thee.” 


Hearing this, Khin Khwas went to his mother 
and told ber hear how that the bard has extolled 
him, and asked for his head. At these words she 
went into the inner chamber, and brooght out 
a shield, fall of good mohars, with a katir 
or dagger above them, and said to the prince, 
“My son! If the bard needs wealth, he can 
have a train of carte full of treasure reaching as 
far as Dehli, Otherwise, give him thy head, and 
I will absolve thee from the debt thou owest me, 
thy mother, when J hear thot thoa hast done #0,” 
The prince laid the shield filled with gold coin, 
before the bard, and told him thet if he wanted 
money, he could make him a row of gold coins, 
deo., thence as far as Dehli ; otherwise ha might 
cat off bis head, Upon this the bard said he 
did not ask for money, but for the prince's 
head: The prince gave up his head, whereup- 
on the bard said: **L am not a jalldd (execu 
tioner ) that I shoald behead thee. Give me 
thy bead, as did Raja Jagdey who cut off bis 
head with his own hands and offered it to 
Kankali Bhato!.” Hearing this the prince fasten- 
ed the dagger on to hia neck with a silken thread 
which he tied to hia feet. The prince them placed 
a dish before him to receive his severed head and 
wns about to press the dagger when the bard 
spake and said: ™ Wait a while, for the body is 
subordinate to the head, so will I carry thy head 
wherever Lrequire it!’ The prince said: “ Take 
me not to Dehli,” The bard said: *'T will surely 
carry thee thither,” And he recited another 
kabit -— 


to die; others there are who woold not 
rise from slumber. | 


Some men there are who barn themselves: to 
death by fire ; others there are who flee in 
fear of snake bite. 

Some drown in the waters ; others enjoy them- 
selves in the rainy month of Bawan — 


The poet-lantente praises thee ; cut off thy head, 
and make it over to the bard, so that the 
fame of thy magnanimity may be spread all 
over the world!” 
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Jab yih bit Shihzidah ne snot, to nfl usde 


hott. Chalte chalte kal din pikar, Dehli ke pas, 
baffisale do kos, Shi‘: Ali Mardin kA bigh hue, 
wabin jf baithe, to bhit ne ky@ kim kftd? 
Shahzidah ko kahd: * Hazir yahdn baithiye, maig 
khing leitin; khiing khiike bidshih ke rdbari 
le-chalinga.’ Yih takriir karte the, jo sin bara 
sil ki ek bhat ki Jared lorkoa ke nfl khelté ust 
bigh men chalé ay, Usko dekhkar bhat ne 
baliiyd any kaha ki: *bet@ ta ShihzGish ke pis 
baith, main king lfin." Bhat chaligayd: 
bid do ghart ke ek bagbin badshih ki Shab- 
ziidih ko dekhkar kot dali lagi karke uske Age 
rakkbi, Shihziidah mazkir ne jeb btch hath 
dili to pigch sat ashrafiin niklin, us bagbin niin 
bakhshta; highin mazkdr ne pichhi ki: "ap ka 
nim kt kai?" Unhon ne knhi: ‘meri nam 
Khin Kliwis hai," Chupke se woh namak- 
harita Badshih Sher Shah ke hazir men jike 
kahne lagi ki: ‘mubfrik ho’e Haziir mon jo 
dushman ter& hai dsnfia main Shih Ali Mardin 
ke big meg baithé wekh aya bin.’ Badshah ne 
stinde sir fanj ko hokm ditt& ki: ‘ ghera karlo, 
nikalne n& pilwe,’ Tsi tarah se fanj ne girde 
girde nirga bandh-litti, anr fp bhi ghore par 
asmit hoke big men fgy’i. Os wakht men 
Shaheddah sot sf, eint ki bet bola ; — 


Eabit, 
thie bag jig Liun soye 


Faujen dhd'e dhid's kar fen! 
To Shihazidah boli yih kabit : — 


Bhiilié Ghat wat jis pain t 
Marn fo aman edt de rahd uthden ! 


Ap jaa let jet linn hdrim ? 
De sar dan sir hath pain. 


Us din Mim nahin charhe Sher Shah 
Jo Hot Adngrd Jammiin pa td'en ? 
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When the prince heard this kabif he accom- 
panied the bard without demur, After a few 
days’ journey, they reached their destination, and 
betook themselves to the garden of Shih Alt 
Mardin, which lies two miles from Debli, The 
bard said: “ Your Majesty should sit here and 
I will go and bring your food.” After yon have 
taken food I will present you before the king. 
During this conversation a boy-bard about 12 
years old, who was playing with other boys, 
came into the garden, and the bard seeing him, 
called to him and addressed him thus: “My 
boy! Sit by the prince, for I am going to 
bring his food.” After two gharis or three: 
quarters of an hour the king's gardener cama 
before the prince, and presented with some 
produce: from the garden. The prinea putting his 
hand into his pocket, brought out 5 or 7 gold 
ashrifts and para them to the gardener, The 
gardener asked the prince's name and he replied 
that his yame was Khan Khwds. Hearing this, 
the treacherous gardenay went secretly to the 
king, Sher Shah, and said :— Congratulations 
to your Majesty! I have just seen your 
Majesty's enemy sitting in Shah Alt Mardin 
Ehin's garden.” The king on heating thia 
news bade his army surroand him and not let 
bim escape, So the troops drew a cordon round 


the garden, and the king himself rode there on 
horse back, 








The prince wag lying asleep but the bard's boy 
recited this kadis, to rouse him from hig 
slambers : 


“Rise up! O lion! Wake 
sleeping ? 


Troops are pouring in (from all sides), 
The prince responded in the 


up! Why art thou 


f Th... = : 
abit — ollowing 
“It is @ pity that the bard brought me all this 
distance ! 


I was ready to cut off my head, and give jt 
to him at my own place ! 

Why should f now lose the fame T have won? 

Let me make him a gilt of my head and 
thereby attain virtug's reward. 

Why did not Sher Shah come to attack me, 


When T held the territories of Kot Kangra 
and Jamemii ?" | 


Yih bit, Shiheidah, ne’ kabko: kate pet mea 
mirke margyi. To ginl ka bepi bola: — 


Jaisa sakhi Khiin Khwdls, (aise Aote do’t. 
Sdi dip nau khand men bhikd rahe nd ko’t. 


lini bat kahke gini ki beta katar miirke 
margyii Yih khabr bhat ko pubinehi ki: ‘tin 
kiske waste khand pakiti hai? Wahin to kim 
tamim hochuka ! To phic gint hath meq hese 
leke mauqa par ay aur bola :— 


© 


Kabit. 
Ars Khitn Khe iyo kar ds, na diyo dildsd, 
won Jiao Beene. 


Main uenun chhorgyd si amdnat, pichhe se lit- 
liyo wh pasdrd, 

Are dakkhan pachtam ugam pdreb chhdti ki 
hick pore dhaskid rd! 

Ek afvos rahd dil men taine gtdi guldm dagii 
kor mdrd. 


Itnt bat kahke woh bht katir markar margya, 
Uske dusre bets ko khabr pahunchi ki: ‘bap, 
bhai aut Shiheadah mire gaye. To ko abht khabr 
na hot? Woh bhi katar a bya aur bola 
Badehah se :— 


Eabit. , 
Kete ek Eatak katok kiys, aur teg ke sor se 
biadhliyo Aat 
Bhat bihin phari gadh se dira in nim Siin 
ke se shish diyo Aaj 


Tiin sultin baro beimdn- jid zahr piydld bade 
kil piyo Aai— 


SakAi Khdn Kineds Surg gaya, gtit tht muwd 
jaa kd bol gayo hat 


Itni bat kahke kajar mirkar woh bhi margyé 
Phir What ki surat katar pakrkar, yih bit sunker 
fyi. Khiwand apne ke sag par kbari hokar 
kohoe lagt;— 

Dohra, 
UUs Lanta sar péydhar jdgat hain kyd ao? 


| The bard's 
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With thesa words the prince plunged his 
dagger into his heart and put himself to: Meath. — 
son now. pare the: following. 


Distich, 
“Had there been another equal to Khia. 
Khwis in generosity 
None would have starved in the seven penin- 
sulas and the nine sections of the world.” 
Uttering these words the bard's son also 
stabbed himself to death with that same dagger, 
This news reached the bid¢, who was asked for 
whom was. he preparing food? since all was 
over! The bard then came to the spot, with 
a dagger in his hand and recited, the following 
kabit »— 


dokrd >— 


“Oh! Khan Khwas cana here in hope, bat 
none welcomed him, so he chose not to 
remain. alive. 

I had left him here as ne were a trust, hat-i in 
my absence my wealth has been plandered | 

From south and west aml north and cast 

_ Feproaches fall upon thy breast ° 

The only grief in my heart is that, thou, O 
coward slave ! hast treacheroualy killed the 
prince,” 

With these words, he also stabbed himself 
and died, ‘The news of the death of his father, 
his brother, and the prince, reached the bard's 
second son, and he said to himself: “Hast thou 
not yet.come to know?” He also went dagger 
in hand, and-thus, addressed the king. 


“Thou hast defeated many a foe and with- 
stood him by dint of arms, | 

The éhdé had brought the prince, by the arm, 
down from his castle-aod-he hath given away 
his head in the way of God! 

O Salton! Thon art wholly {nithless, thon 
who hast drunk poison ont. of the reap of 
vite. 

“The generous-hearted Khin Khwis: has. en- 
tered Heaven! Coward | thou: alone hast 
died, having lost thy fame and name,” 

With theae words he too stabbed himself to ~ 

On heoring this news, the bard's wile 

also care armed with a dagger, and Banting 

near her husband's head thos began :— 


« Dear husband, arise! Put thy turban’on thy 
head! Art thou asleep or art thou awake ? 


ee 
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Bild dirdha édlka aksar marna 4i'e Surely Death seizes old and young alike,” 

Itnit bat sunikar ketir mirkar wok bhi Speaking thos, she too stabbed herself to 
margayi, Ek kany& kanyfi kanwiri unke ghar death. Only one young girl was left of all the 
meh ralgayi thi, woh larki bht nak&b chahrah bard's family, and she drawing a veil over her face, 
jar dilker usi jagab par dy? aur ketir hath meg also appeared on the scene and taking a dagger 


lekar yih kabit kaba :— in her hand recited the following kadif -— 
“ Noble is the shout of brave men that die in the 
Bol liye siré jud& mache aur bol liye dhol sar midst of the battle ; good is the roll of the 
sabhi hat drum that suffers every beating. 
Good was the word of Raja Harl Chand who 
Pol liye Hari Chand jo Rijd jd Chénddl ke had to cuter the service of an undertaker, 
dis bhayo hai Good was the word of Raja Jagdev, who 
Bol liye Jagdeojo Rajd ne jal Kanl:dl! ko shish delivered his head to Kankili, the poetess, 
diyo hea Good was the word of Khan Khwis who is 
Sakh¢ KAda Khicds surg gayd gidi tu ho muwd not dead but is gone to Paradise; “O 
ja kd bol gyd hat Coward! (meaning the king) Thou alone 


bast died and thy word has been shame- 
fully broken !" 
Saying this she thrust her dagger into the 
Yih bat kahke badshah ke pet meg kafir mara king's heart and also stabbed herself, and thus 
idhar apne miiri, donoh margaye. ended both their lives. | 








CASTE AND SECTARIAL MARKS IN THE PANJAB. 
BY H. A, ROSE. 
I.—Caste Marks. 

Casre marks, like sectarial marks, probably had a religious origin, but they shoald nevertheless 
be carefully distinguished from the latter. They are in themselves only a part of the symboliam of 
caste, and find counterparts in various other outward signs and observances, which distinguish one 

According to the commonly-accepted theoretical division of Hinda 


society, the ontward 
visible signs of the castes were as follows :— Lf outward and 


Brihmana, Kahatriya, Vaidya, 
Clothing in skins, black deer, red deer. sae 
Sacred thread, cotton. hemp. woal, 
Staff! dhék, bar, jal. 


The Brahmécharyas of each of the above castes are ssid to have been distinguished br 1 
elaborate differences in the matters of clothing and staff, Thus +— anguished by more 


Brahmann Keshatri ‘ai 
: ya. Vaisya, 
Under garment. | hemp. silk. sheep akin 
Upper garment of akin. black-buack. rérd, » deer, goat, 
Staff. dhkak,2 bilea3 gilar,4 
Height of staff_* to the head, to the forehead 





Girdle, min j # to the nostrils, 
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Caste Marks: Manu, Grihyasiitra, etc. 


a} 1 ele} ta¥ol jatet 
1 2 3 4 
Caste Marks: Meru Tantra. 
taY2\ | ams} la%a} { Mel pete} 
5 6 6a 7 8 


Vaishnava Sectarial Marks. 


Las) | Veh tates tale; te’as Laval tellss | evel 


9 11 136 i4 15 
Saiva Sectarial Marks Shaktaks, Jains 
12°) tots} iste} tarsi tetshtere| tote 
16 3 17 17a 18 19 20 21 


Marks of Hindu Religious Orders. 


tosh ballot i ale} 


22 23 
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There was s difference also, according to caste, in the forms of the words used by the Brahmé- 
haryas in asking alms -*#— - 


Brihmanas. _., Eshatriya.. _ Vaisya, 
Bhavti bhikhyash. bhtkhyash bhavéi, -Bhikhyash det. 
Dehi. dah, bhavds. 

In connection with the above distributions of clothing and accoutrements, each of the fonr chief 
castes wore, on the forehead between the eye-btows, a distinctive caste mark of coloured sandal-wood 
paste? (vide Plate figs. 1,2, 3 and 4). The colour, as well as the form, of the caste-mark was 
distinctive for each caste, as under :— 


Brihmana, Kshatriya, Vaidya. Sidra, 
Whi yee ~ ped, | pale yellow, black, 


According to a éloka in the Padma Purdna, the colours abovementioned correspond with the 
complexion of esch caste, which was assumed to convey ita general mental qualities -— 
Brahmana, Kshatriya, Vaisya. Sidra, 
Venerable, merciless, mercifal, vain, 
The sloka above referred to rans as follows :— 
| fos Be 3% | 35 1 38. 
The Meru Tantra, however, prescribes quite a different set of marks (ride Plate figs. 5, 6 
and Ga, 7 and 8):— ot | 


Vardhapundra. tripundra.0 ardhachandrakd. chaukd, 
Other authorities again permit Brihmanas to wear the fipundra in its straight form, thongh 
Shiktakas might wear both, while the tardhapundra is prescribed for Kshatriyas, 
‘The materials for the eardhapundra wear also varied to saffron, clay, tarmeric and earth from 
sacred places. In modern practice the colour is rarely pure white, 
Historically the discrepancies to be observed in tha authorities more than probably represent 


local feeling at various epochs and show that at no time was there any hard and fast general rule, 
Nowadays, in practice, the distinetions noted in the books do not exist, and castoms that are not to 
be found in them are observed. 2. y.,-the sanred thread is ueually of cotton, and caste distinction is 
shown by the knots used; the castes assumed to represent the old Brahmana and Keshatriya 
divisions employing the érahm-gasth, and those representing the old Vaidyas, the eishn-ganth. 
II,—Sectarial Marks. 
1. Vaishnava. 

Sectarial marks ss now used are probably of comparatively modern form, That of tho 
‘Vaishpavas is the urdhpund, representing the dishnpad, or footprint of Vishgu : (Plate fig. 9). 

It is also described ix: consisting of two upright lines with » point between them (see Plate 
fig. 5), and as a simple vertical line. This last statement is, however, expressly contradicted by 
another account, which says that Vaishnavas are forbidden to use the single vertical line, and 
Proceeds to prescribe marks for each of the great Vaishnava sects and their offshoots as understood 
in the. Panjab. | 

This account leads as into an extremely {nstroctive presentation of sect development among 
Vaishnavas in the Northern parts of India, These sects are given as follows, employing the terma 
for them used by the modern Panjabta, 

" Geo Piraskara, Grihyasdira, ed, Kaéiji Med, Hall, under the authority of the Mabirdji of Hathwh, Si. 1052: 
Ehardi U, pp. 300 #,; witras 16 to 98, Manu, Diag 2, él, 41, 45, 49, obo. 

* Bribmagas also used thabhidti, ashes, for this purpose. 

™ In two forme: three straight linea or threo lines curred upwards, 
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(a) Lakhmiji or Srt, 
founded by RAmAndj Acharya. 
The Panjabi follawera of Raménij are divided into two sects, using the same sectarial mark, but 


of different colours (see Plate fig. 10). That is, the inner part of the mark is called éi, and is 
coloured yellow by the Raminij Sect, and red by the Ramanand Sect, who are bairagis. 


(6) Seahjt, 
founded hy Madhev Acharys. 

This sect also has two divisious, and they use quite separate marks. That of the Seshji Sect is 
a (ule? leai and is called arf gunjan mali (Plate fig. 11), and that of the Gopéljl Sect has a peculiar 
elongation down the pose, (Plate fig, 12), 

(co) Mahadavji or Rudra, 
founded hy Balabh Achidrya. 

This sect has seven gadis or seats, six of which use the wrdhpund mark, some with = dot 
below it: (Plate figa. 134 and 135), The seventh gaddi, at Gokalnith near Mathura, uses two 
vertical lines, (Plate fig, 14). 

(¢@) Sankadika, 
founded by Nimhark Ach&rya. 
This seot uses a modification of the urdhpund with the irf: (Plate fig. 15).1 
2. Haivas, 


The Saivas commonly use the curved fripwnd (see Plate fig. 6a), representing a half-moon, 
the symbol of Siva, The éripund is, however, not of a constant character, being also described aa 
three oblique lines with a point under them or simply aa thifce parallel lines (Plate fig, 6). It also 
takes the form shown in Plate I, fig. 16, 


The parallel or curved forms of the fripund with a dot on the central line (Plate figs. 17 
and 17a) is utilized to show tho particular form of worship affected by the Saiva devotee. The 
worshipper of Siva-wears the ¢ripund mado of ashes, aaffron or sandal, ‘The worshippers of his 
consert Devi has thecentral dot made of sandal coloured red. The worshippers of Ganesh has the 
central dot of sindir (vermilion). The worshipper of Sirya wears no special colour, bat his tripund 


mark is sometimes red, . 
3. Other Hindus. 

The Sh&ktakes ore distinguished by a single dot of vermilion!? (Plate fig. 18). 

indifferently, and the Ganpetls to use the tripund only, ah Ys 
4, Jains, 

The mark of the Jains is said to ba a vertically elongated dot of mifron, The Indian 
Buddhists are said to distinguish themselves by the same mark (Plate fig. 19), 

Another account however says that the Sitambri Jains use a round saffron dot (Plate fig. 20), 
while the Digambri Jains wear thick vertical line of eaffron ( Plate fig. 21), 

ut Vaishpavas have of cosrse otter insignis, an the necklace of tulat beada, in coutradletinaticn to theradrdlohe . 
of the Haivas. Tho Vaishgara sectarial marks in Southern altogether ) Dabols, Hindu Manners 
Cuter ond Ceremonies, Ord ed, p. 112, ; me P j ‘ sey . oe hy 


1 **A single mark of red-lead” fe worn in Kohit by tho Teri Sholl, valase of | , | 
8 long cloak, often carry trident tied to the shoulder, and “ reyolye a maby sate” Muslmin faqig+, who wear 
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5. Hindu Religious Orders, 
The Religious Orders of the Hindus wear certain marks which may be regarded as sectarial, 
Thus the Bairagis and some Udésis paint a curious mark (Plate, fig.22) on the forebead, and 
Jogis, both: of the Aughar and Kanphattd degrees, as Saivas, wear the tréipund without any 
special embellishm. ots. 

Sut hré-shahis paint the forebedd black.13 

Ts ob&ri Brahmay in the first stage of his career wears a red vertical line with a white 
one on > side™ (Plate, fiz. 23), 

S.. ainor religious ordors have sectarial marks of their own, such os the mystic word 
om, Paint. 0 the forehead, Others wear the tripund with two lines added above ( Plate, fig. 24). 
Others have a tulsi-patra inside a ¢ripupd, a complicated combination (Plate, figs. 3 and 11). 

III. — Piigrimage Stamps, 

Hindus generaily, it is said, are required by their religion to tattoo the hands in blue 
when going on a pilgrimage. Sanifsls who visit Hinglij in Balfichistan are also said to tattoo 
60 emblem of Mah&dev under the sleeve, 

Branding is, however, a. much more common device, at least when the pilgrim belongs to 
a religious order, Thus, Bairigia who visit Ramiir, sixty miles from Dwirki, have the seal of 
Ramarp seared on the wrist so as to leave a black brand, ‘Those who visit Dwarka itself have 
& fapt mudrd, or brand of a conch, discus, mace, or lotus, as emblems of Vishnu, or a name of Vishnu, 
burnton the arms,’ Those again who visit Rameshwar have the right shoulder branded thus.!® 

T add here a cutting from the Pioneer of the 26th May 1907, reprodacing a note from the 
Madras Mail as to the custom of wearing caste marks by women in Southern India. I have 
not heard that there is a similar custom in the Panjib :— 

“ The caste-marks worn by women are confined to the forehead and are, says a writer on caste 
marks in Southern India in the Madras Mail, more uniform than those affected by the men, The 
orthodox mark invariably worn on religious and ceremonial occasions is s small saffron spot in 
the centre of the forehead. But the more popular and fashionable mark ia a ting one made 
with a glue-like substance, usually jet black in colour, called in Tamil sandhu, which is obtained by 
frying sago till it gets charred and then boiling it in water. Sandhu is also prepared in various 
fancy colours, Women who have not reached their twenties are sometimes partial toa the nse of 
kuchchilipottus, or amall tinsel discs, available in the bazar at the rate of about half-a-<dgven for 
a pie. To attach these to the skin, the commonest material used is the gam of the jack-frnit, 
quantites of whic). will be found sticking to a wall or pillar in the house, ready for immodiate use, 
The vogue of the kuchcAhdiiportu is on the wane, however, 

In the more orthodox families, it ia considered objectionable that the forehead of a woman 
should romain blank even for a moment, and accordingly it is permanently marked with a tatooed 
vertical line, the operation being performed generally by women of the Korava tribe. The blister 
takes sometimes a fortnight to heal, but the Hindu woman, who is nothing if not a martyr by 
temperament and training, suffers the pain uncomplainingly." 

'? Sikhs do mot use any mark as a role, though tome wear a dot, and their sectaries appear to have uo distin- 
gishing marks other than those used by the Udiats and Sathri-sbihts, 

4 This appears to resemble the Vaishnava namam of Southern Indis. , 
painting of emblems daily on the forehead, chest or arma with gopt chandan or clay, while worshipping a god. 

“ [During my wanderings in basars in India, I frequently collected pilgrimage stampa of brass of the kind 
above mentioned, They were not at all difficult to procure twenty yeara ago in such places as Hardwir, Gayl, 
Mirzkper, Barell, and so on. But I have mover reproduced or uted them, an T could not ascertain to which 
shrines they belonged. When the stamp contained s name it was usually Bim-nim, Rim Nirlyap or some such 
Vaishpara term. — Ep.) ; 
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SUPERSTITIONS AND CEREMONIES RELATING TO DWELLINGS 
IN THE PANJAB, 
BY H, A. ROSE, 
I. 
The Aspect of the House. 


1, The south, 

A southern aspect ia nolucky. | 7 

In Jullundar (Jalandhar) it means that it will generally remain empty. In Lahore a honse- 
facing south, or a site on which » howse facing sooth can only be built, hasa markedly lower selling 
valne than one with any other aspect. Builders make every effort to avoid a southern aspect. 
In Gurgion a house should, if possible, face towards thea Ganges,never south. In Dera Ghizt Khai 
this aspect is specially unlocky, | 

2. The astrological aspact. . 1 ae wiieeh 

In Trans-Giri Sirmir the ndm ras,’ of the village settles the aspect im the first instance. ~Lf it 
is Kumbh, ‘Tala or Brichhak, the house must [ace west: if in Brikh,Kunyé or Makar, south: if in 
Min, Kirkh or Mithan, north. ' 

The house mast never face cast. Bot north and south are also unlocky,* as the north aspect 
brings poverty and the south ndmits demons. Therefore when a hovse, according to ‘the nim ras 
role ought to face north, south or east, tia made to face north-east or north-west, south-east or 
south-west, 


9, Other aspects. 
In Amritsar a house bailt in front of a treo, or facing a tank or river, is unlucky 
Timeés for building. 
lL. The auspicious moment. 


In Sirmiir a handful of earth from the site selected ix taken to a Brahman, who predicts the — 
suspicious moment for laying the foundations, by declaring that « leopard, cow, fox or other animal 
or drum will be heard at the appotated time, The prophecy usually comes off, because it is nade 


with due regard to local circumstances at the time, but if it fails, the time is postponed and another: 
day fixed. ve bt iy 


Baisikh, Bhidon, Migh and Phigun are lucky, unless the bo 
Ketu or Rahn, ah 
In Kangrii, the only lucky months are those between Mizh aud Har. 
In Dera Ghiisi Khai, the lucky months are Siwan, Katik, Poh, Phigun and Baisakh, 
1 The Hind! alphabet ie divided among tho twelve zodiacal signs, each of which affects the letters allot 
it. "The vdon ras ia the sign to which the initial letter of the name of the village (om alien pb eoneci hae 
9 Alao amoog Mobammadane in Dera Ghhe!l Khia. mf * . abe 
"In thik District, if e pipal tree grows within the house precinety, itis uoltcky. “Bat in Lahore ayemetey 
and even safety ore encrificed in order to pr ft trea of . rk ee Md 
peveliiots, unlces the tree can be easily Mae aires Pipat tree growing on the site of a house, or within its 


iMer’s mdm ray is in Saturn, Mars, 
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Phagan and Baisikh ane ihe locky months: (Blip atovbies Lay Ritik brings go. : 
silver: Poh finds worship acceptable to God.) The unlacky months are Har, Bhédon, Assaj. 
Maghar, Magh, Chet, and Jéth. Har breeds mice: Bhadon makes the owner ill: Asauj produces 
family quarrels: Maghar produces debt: Mih creates dangor of fire : Chet brings ill-lack, and Jah 


loas of the money spent in building. 
L Sirmfr. 


In Trans-Girt Sirmir « betel-nut, for fertility, and = pirindd* for longevity, aro always, and 
a hair from a tiger's or a leopard's moustache for courage ia often placed beneath the foundation 
rione, 

Elsewhere in Sirmir four jars containing articles, brought from Hardwir or other sacred place, 
are set at the four corners of the house, and on these are laid the foundation stones, 

2. Eaéngra. 

In Kiiigra taheil the fonndations are laid at an auspicious moment, when astone chakkt (grind- 

stone), called rast, is in them and worshipped, a goat being sacrificed and kardA parahdd 


offered to it. 


{mn Ambal&, the foundation is laid at the time fixed by a Brahman, and oil is poured on the 
spot; gur being distributed to those present. 

4. Amritsar. 

In Amritsar, the foundation rites are called shild asthdpan, ‘ sotting up of the stone.’ 

A pit is dug at an anspicioug moment, and mangoes, betel leaves with an iron peg driven 
through them into the earth, curds, bari (a mess of pulse), and gur are placed in it as offerings, 
White rape-seed and aseafwtida are then sprinkled over the pit. Next a new jar, covered with 
a spotted red and yellow cloth and containing a cocoanut, seven kinds of grain, a gold or silver coin 
and a paper, recording the year, day and hour of laying the foundation, is placed in it. Lastly, 
oi] is sprinkled over the jar, the gods and serpents are worshipped, and the pit is closed with five or 
seven flat bricks, 

The object of the various articles used in this ceremony is as follows:— Mangoes jor fertility : 
betel leaves for a gentle temper : the iron peg for strength to the foondations: the cocoanut for riches 


in froit, grain and moury, The curds and gur are offerings to the gods, and the rape-seed and 
assalcetida ward off evil spirita. 
IV. 


1, Amb4la, : 
-When the door frame is set ap, a gasdd of wool, with a small bag of madder tied to it, is 
fastened to the lintel, to avert calamity and for the prosperity of the inhabitants. 

The door framed is set up at an anspicious moment, and « maul thread, with « bag containing 
rice, rape-seed, « bit of red silk cloth, a kawri, » ring of iron and of glass, is tied to it to the north - 
ward. Gur is distributed and the gods worshipped, Five or seven impressions of the hand in red 
aie then: made on the frame, to signify the completion of the rites. 

The door frame is guarded until the walla reach the top of it, lest a woman should bewitch the 
frame and cause death of injury to the owner. 

The ‘ Five Gods’ are often carved on the lintel for the protection of the inmates. 
© A silk cord for tying a woman's alr, Usually it denotes e wifo's good fortuoe, but here long life to the 
men of the family. 
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3, Gurgaon. 
A [-@agni of red thread, an iron ring, s betel nut and mmstard secu are all tied to the lintel to 
keep off the evil apirits. 





v. 
Completion ceremonies, 
1. Sirmar. 
As the house approaches completion & piriadd, betel nnt, and an iron rmg,caled the three 
shikhe ave tied to a beam and to the lintel of the door, The iron ring is a protection against evil 


ae 2. EKfngra. 
The completion rite is called pataishtd, when Brahmans and the kinsmen are feasted aml 
a goat is sacrified. An image of Ganesh carved in atoae, called wistd or jagjip is also set mp in 
a niche in the hall. 
3. Ambéld. 
When the building is finished a black handid (pot) is hang inside it and a black hand is painted - 
on the wall to avert the evil eye. 
4. Amritsar. 
A house should not be roofed during the parjd in any month, but ata fixed auspicious time. 
The roof should have an odd namber of beams, 
A staircase should always be to the left of the entrance and contain an otk number of steps. 
VI. 
Occupation ceremonies. 
1. Ambéla, 


Before occupation a Brahman is asked to fix the mahérat, or Iucky time for entrance. 
Savon or eleven days previonsly a pandtt performs a Aatcan inside the house. On the day 
fixed for the occupation pandits algo recite manfras to avert evil spirits and the owner feeds 
Pinhmans and gives alme. , 

2 Amritsar. 

A Tiralman fixes a lucky day for the occupation when the ceremony of chath is performed, — 
Asa preliminary, green leaves from seven trees are tied to a mauli on the outer door. The 
gods are worshipped, Aawen is performed and figures of five or seven gods are drawn on the 
gronud, together with that of W astii, the house-god.* 

After first throwing a little oil on the threshold, the master and his family enter ab on 
auspicions moment, earrying a new jar full of water, flowers, gur, yellow thread, froit, nuts, ete. 
while house-wife carrics 4 jug of cards. The master weara new clothes and a turban. Both 
man and wife, together with a quiet mileh cow, are led bya girl, wearing a red cloth on her head 
and a nose-ting. Sometimes a sacred book is carried in also, A Brahman recites mantras, and 
then all the articles brought in are placed north and south of a 4edi, in which are stock flags 
of teu various colours. These are atterwards removed and affixed to the outer wall of the 
house on either side of the door. Brahmans and kinsmen are fed and the coremonies are 
ended. | 

8 Gujrat. 

The chath, or occupation ceremony, simply consists here of the worship of a figure of 

Ganesh painted in red or smeared with flour on the honse-wall by the owner, J 
4. Gurgton. 

Before occupation Awan is performed, the kathd of Sat Nirain is recited and food given 

to the Brohmans. 


3 See above Ill, 21 and V, 2. ‘ Sew preceding paragraph. 
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5. Ludhiina, 

Before occupying a new house the ceremony of griha prafishta is performed, 

Before reocenpying « house that has not been lived in for some time, the ceremony of 
bhdatd puja is performed. 

The form of the house, 
1, General, 

Tt is untncky to build a house broader in front than at the back. Such a honse is 
called aher-dahan, lion-moutbed, or Jagh-makan, tiger-mouthed. 

A house, to be lucky, should be gan-mulAd, cow-mouthed, or broader bebind than in front. 

Honses, also, to be lucky, should have an equal number of sides, preferably four, aix or 


twelve sides. 
2. Amritsar, 


In Amritsar, a bouse that is kushd@t-dahan, open-mouthed, or wider in front than behind, 
will make the tenant spend more than his income. 


A house with its front higher than its back is onlocky. 





The beams of the upper storey* uaa cross the rafter of the lower storey, but lia 
parallel with them. If they do cross it is a bad omen, and the condition is called gel. This 
does not apply to the ceilings of different rooms on the same floor. 

2. Haftors. 

Rafters are counted in sets of three, the first of each set being called respectively 
éhastdr4j (Jord of the dwelling), Ind (for Indar, the rain-god), Yiim (for Yims, the god of 
death), or simply i Endeavour is always made to so arrange the rafters that the last 
may be counted as raj,’ as that brings lock. If the counting ends in Ind, the roof will leak, 
which is tolerated: but on no account must the last mfter be counted as Yim, as that would 


bring death or adversity. 


Some Gajars of the Palwal taleil of Gorgion affect thatched roofs, as any other kind will 
bring down on them the wrath of their Pir, or patron saint. 
rx, 
Structural alterations, 
Between the months of Hiir and Katik the gods are asleep and no structural alteration 
should then be made, 


a 2 
1, Goneral. 
On nnomerous specified occasions, the house is decwated or marked with figures and 
designs, everyone of which-has, or originally had, a mesuing of itaown, They are always 
ities eh aes 


a 





* Upper bases boclaiaeataed tabod @. ga: te Redan Tote of $ho Samrili tahsil of Ludhibed think an 
upper storey brings bad inek. | 

1 ‘Thus with four rafters, the last comnts as Ind: with seven rafters, the last would count ns Yim: with ten 
rafters, the last would count aa rij, the looky number. : 
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9, Figures used on religious festivals in Gurgaon, 
(a) Solono, 

On the Solono day a figure, called sond (Plute I, fg. 2), is drawn in red on the honse- 
wall, It is said to represent the asterism Sravana, and is worshipped by placing sweetments 
before it, which are afterwards given to Brahmans, 

(bo) Nag Panchami. 

Qn the Nig Panchami, oth of lunar Bhidon, the figure shown on Plate I, fig. 1, is drawn 
in black on the house-wall. It represents the snake-god in his dwelling and is believed to 
prevent the house from being infested with suakes. Ber. 

(c) Eatik and Diwall, 

In Gurgion, Biniis and Brahmans draw the figure on Plate II, on the house-wall, 
it must be begun on the 4th and finished on the Sth of lunar Katik. 

The first part (a) is called stfa and represents Radhiki (Radha), spouse of Krishos. This 
is worshipped on the 8th of lunar Kitik by placing sweetmeats before it. 

The second part (6) represents the goddess Amanashya and is worshipped at noon on the 
Diwill by placing before it rice and milk, which are afterwards given to Drahmans. 

The third part (c) representa Lakshmi as the goddess of wealth, and is worshipped at 
midnight on the Dtwall by placing money before it. An all-night vigil is kepton this oceasion, 
(dq) Doo-uthdin, 

Qn the Deo-uthin day in Katik when the gods awake from their sleep the figure in 
Plate III is drawn in the courtyard of the house and worshipped by placing before it fruit 
and vegetables in season. The women of the honschold call ina Brahmant, and with her they 
sing songs and beat the mat with which the figures are covered, and then, it is believed, the 
gods are awakened from their sleep. The male representation to the right is of Niriyan, 


(@) Naréiyan. 
On Nirfyan'’s day white dota are made on the topa of the figures, in parallel rows ou the 
house-wall; and fignres of birds and animals, all in white dots, are also drawn. : 


(3) Figures of deotas, 

In Sirmér s house ia at once abandoned if the sign or image of adeota is painted on it, in | 
the belief that it was thereby become sacred. 

Chariots, peafowl and many other objects are drawn on the house-walls at a wedding. In 
Gurgaon, in addition, a picture of the god Binn&ik or Bindaik,* covered over with an earthen jar 
fastened to the wall, is drawn several days before the wedding of a male member of the family, 
and is worshipped daily to avert calamity, 

5, The Debra, | 
In Kiingra, every house should possess a dekrd, apon which a ball of clay, made by an’ 
elderly woman of the family, is placed on the birth of a child, This ‘ball is called Bhain or 
Atam Devi. * | 

At the wedding of a boy or girl the enclosure of the dehrd is plastered over with cowdung 

a ve figure bf the dehr@ drawn anew with ground rice in red and yellow. Bee Plate I, 
) The enclosure in which the dehrd is drawn is decorated with pict | 

Le we | | | : | ‘ora! pictores of Ganesh, Devi 
Shib and Pirbatl adorned with flowers, and so are both sides the door. In the courtyard of 
the house a chariot is drawn with wheat flour on a portion of the yard plastered with 

cowdung. | i 





* Sanske, Vinniyaké or Vinnlyikh (?), 
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xT, 
(a) Form, 
The nsual form of the sAtié or satié is 4h, but in Dera Ghiezt Khai District a curions arm 
is added. See Plate I, fig. 1. ) : 
(b) Meaning. 


The sotid is divided into four main lines -- which represents the gods of the Four 
Quarters :—Kuber, north; Yim rij, south; Indar, esst; Vara, west. The four additions 
7! represent the gods of the ‘half quarters’: — Isar, north-east; Agni, south-east; Vayu, 
north-west; Nainit, south-west, In the centre sits Ganpati, lord of divine hosts. 

(c) Uses. 

To bring luck ; it is drawn-on the doors of and inside houses and shops in Gurgion. 

To avert the evil eye ; it is drawn in black on newly-built houses. 

To avert evil spirits; after the Holi or festival of the harvest god, by matrons in red or 
yellow on either side the hoase door ; sud after the birth of a boy, by » girl of the family or 
by « Brahman! on the seventh day after the birth with seven twigs inserted in it. 





(a) Form. 

A bandarwal is properly a string of siras or mango leaves tied across the door ag a sign of - 
rejoicing. 7 
(b) Variants. 


In Ludbiand it is termed kintanfwill. 

‘In Sirmiir e bandarwdl of red flowers is tied all around the house on the first of Baisikh to 
invoke the blessing of Sri Gul. 

In Sirmir, in Bhidon a branch of éejbal is kept at tha door to avert evil spirits and dags. 

A. common variant is a row of (probably seven) cyphers under a line. . : 

In Kangra, at a wedding or birthday, seven cyphers are drawn on the house-wall in saffron, and 
ght is poured on them seven times, ‘This mark is termed disd-dAdrd, and is a symbol of Lakshut 
as goddess of wealth. 

In Firozpur,® the Bhabris carve in wood over their doors during a wedding the following figure - 

3, Thapa, 
(a) Meaning. 

A thépd ia an impression of a hand, and popalarly represents the hand of an ancestor raised in 
blessing on those who do thom homage. In the Shdairds, thdpés represent the bands of Asvi, god 
of wealth, and Pasha, god of intelligence. 

(b) Use. 

A thépd is always a sign of rejoicing, 

(c) Gurgaon. 

In Gurgion, five or seven thfpds in red beside the hoase door denote the birth of s boy or 
a wedding in the family: a single thépd in yellow, with another drawn in ghf, denotes that a vigil 
Cjugrdtd) is being kept in honour of the house goddess, 


: Vide Panjab Notes and Queries, 1985, § 771. 
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(a) Gudhbiina, 


Thdpds stamped with turmeric, roli or ghf denote rejoiciag. At w_ddings they are placed un 
both the bride's and bridegroom's house. In the former they are worshipped by the newly-married 
couple immediately after the pAerd, and in the former after the bride enters it, 


AIT. 
Shops and out-houses, 
1. Shops. 
In Gojrit the (hard is a large, raized, circular mark on shop walls, It begins by being a circle, 
nine inches in diameter, to the right of the door, Every Sunday it is rolbed over with. wet 


cowdung, and incense (did) is burnt before it, In time the layers of cowdung form a considerable 
incrustation on the wall. ( hard literally means a platform ). 


2. Out-houses, 


The kotd@, if meant for treasure, is invariably ornamented, and if built into the wall of the 
(welling house, the style of decoration suggests that the aid of some protecting power is invoked, 
The outer edge is enclosed with a square beading of notches in three longitudinal and five transverse 
lines alternately, making a continnous chain. ‘The corners are farnished with a pentagonal lozenge 
with = dot in the centre, an adaptation of the circle with a dot. This chain of three and 
five iti = VV = is continged all roand the Kotd, but occasionally in tho upper centre, for 
five conseeutive times, the fivetransverse notches are left out, and the throe longitwlinal ones are made 
into figures of three tongues turned about niternately, by inclining two notches to an angle and 
making the third spring out of it, thus: = > € ><. Beneath the beading at the four corners 
is added a swéstika without the usual recolar additions, bat with four dots, ae suggestive of 
the modera Vaishnava innovations of the four elements, ‘The door is surroanded by a double beading 
of a square, topped by a larger one with trefoils in the corners, snd twoserpents with their heads back 
to back in the centre, Their eyes are dots, bat the symbol being incoinplete without the mystic 
three, a dot is placed between the two heads so as to form tie apex of a triangle. The trefoils are 


doable, the lower being the larger of the two showing a dot on each leaflet, while the apiies einai 
only two dots, one in the centre and one in the stalk. 


Lf the kotd be for storing grain, it has a hole in the bottom for taking the grain out of it, and 
this is ornamented with the sun symbol,® a circle with curved radii or spokes. | 
Muhammadan usages, 
All the foregoing observances are, as o role, confined to Hindas, and then chiefly to the higher 
caytes. The Mehammadan observances are much more simple. | 
l, Gujrat, 
In ocenpying a new honse, friends and kiusmen are feasted and some alms distributed. 
2. Dera Ghial Khan, 


On laying the foundation, gur is distributed as alms. On completion, alms are distributed and _ 

a sacrifice ‘spade a living animal is made to avert evil, The formal entry is made at an 

anspicions time fixed by the ulamd, the owner carrying a Qurda, with some salt and a jar of water 

as emblems of fertility. UA tan 
* Panjad Notes and Queries, Series II, § 75. 
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THE YATIRAJAVAIBHAVAM OF ANDHRAPURNA. 
| (Liye of Ramiinuja). 
BY 8. KRISHNASVAMI AIYANGAT, M.A., M.B.AS. 
(Mysore Education Serrive) . 
Introduction, . 


This ia a work of one of the contemporaries of Riamannja describing briefly the main incidents 
in the life of Riménuja from the point of view of an admiring devotee. Soch sa it is, it is 
peculiarly free from the gross exaggerations which mar the other works of the kind, except perhaps 
the Tiruvarangattandadi by Amudan of Arangam, a disciple, according to tradition, of 
EtrattAlvan, the first among Raminaja’s inner coterie of disciples, 

Nothing is really known about Andhrapirna, the anthor of this work, except what he chooses 
to tell us himsell, riz., that “he was engaged in the milk service of Ramanuja.” Even tradition 
has few things to tell shoat him. We find his name, however, among those of the 74 successors of 
Himinoje in the propagation of the Vaishnava Gospel, and the author of the Prapsnnimritam, 
who lived a contemporary of Venkatapatiriga (died 1614 A, D,) claims to be a descendant of 
Andhrapima (or Vaduganambi as he is called in Tatil). 

Ot late there has arisen considerable interest in the life and work of Ramanoja among scholars 
to whom this and other similar works bearing upon the history of Rimannujs do not appear to have 
been accessible, It is with a view to placing such works within their reach, and also of our northern 
consins that I have made this attempt ot publishing the text in Devanagari with an English 
translation, It has been published pretty accurately in Telagn, and pogsibly Grantha characters as 
well, leaving little to be dune in the matter of collating and editing. 

It is hoped that this attempt will lead eventually to a better understanding of the life and 
teachings of Rimanaja and of the faith of o vast number of the men and women of my country who 
profess to follow his teachings, My sincere thanks are done to Sir Richard Temple for helping me in 
the publication of it through the Indian Antiguary. 

| Text. Translation. 
oe bereance to you, Andhrapirna of great 
qualities, devoted to the milk service of 
Sri Rimanuja, prince of asceticu. 





1 He that had Jearnt the secrets of the two 
1: | systems! of the Vedanta, from Yamuna 
as preceptor; He that wished to carry 
ont his (preceptor's) command, Acharya 
Sri Sailapiirna, in search of eligible 
young men to marry his two young sisters 
dwelt in Vankatidri (Tirupati), doing God 
service, with water, flowers and other such 





that the good might prosper. 
ayreqarilaad- ® During the time two persons, permanent 
a acrieuill residents of Madbura-mangala and Bhiita- 
. atelia puri? (Pati) respectively, well versed 


in the Vedas and Vedingas and well 
born, by name Kamalanaysna (or 
Pundarikiksha) and K@éavasimayaji came 
there with ideas of marriage. 

I The Vedanta aa expounded in the Sanekrit and Tamil Canonical works of thy Vaishnavas- 
: — very secenamicdbe tata Chingleput District about 15 miles from Kanchi. 
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1 a § Sri Sailapirns seeing them to be bas 

7 e i | es and gladly making op his mind that the 

Tat oes: | eeaThe Be ne sereratreeraies inate og || sare swaths of his fe at their reqnest, 
re bestowed upon them, as they bowed low 
in reverence, the marks of the conch and 
disc, and the mantra.? 

4 Among them Kéavasimayaji, his mind 
full of joy, accepted the hand of the elder 
sister Bhimidévi; while Kamalanayana 
Bhatta accepted the younger Sridévi ; 
Sri Sailapiros was delichted with than 
both 





5 Thereafter, taking leave of Sri Saila, the 
two with their wives reached their respec- 
tive places. Leading good lives and 
devoting themselves to the worship of 
Vishno they lived in happiness with their 
Wives, 

6 Then, in the all-anspicious year Pingala, 
in the month of Chaitra, in the fifth 
division of the bright half, in the asterism 
of Ardra, on a Thursday, ia the sign 
Leo of the Zodiac, 

? For the establishment of the system of 
Vedanta, for the condemning of the 
systems of illusion, both within and 
without the Veda, from the wife of 
Kesarasdmayaji was born a child, an in- 
carnation of Sésha. a store-house of light. 

8 Then Sri Sailapdrna having come to Bhits- 
puri and having seen. the marvellous 
child, his nephew, made the marke of the 
disc and conch to protect the child from 
evil, and gave him the name Raminuja, 

9 The child, growing by the blessings of 
Bri Saila, the father celebrated the anni- 
Versary of his son's birth; then ‘tonsure 
and then, in the suspicious fifth year, 
initiated him in letters in the usnal order. 





10 ative ( ft ?) eq¢aaeertqar an. 10 Having then been invested by his father 
er Pearse i with the sacred thread, having lesrnt the 

Tag Sa Saga aT aeleraler- Veda and the sciences of the Vedinga, 
area: || conducting himself truthfully to the joy 


of the sTest ones, Rimiinaja lived a young 






vy Mlahipavas have five Sazbakaras or purificatory ol FAL, bo 
(s) Thips = branding with metallic blooks of the the es ha i. 
the prineipal weapons of Vishna, (4) Pond "me of the Conch ( Saike ) and Diso. ( Chakra), two of 
devotional 
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ST ara Il 
ay ag yer 





sage & qunigeen carga- 
STaaearey ll 


1B atcgardt a @ ater froee 
 atareg refereed 


TTA R™: I 


Li ae afararsaared a CS TT 


| ara! 
adiam TA ae TT SO 
ats Ta A 
15 afjrerqeaeypaal prea wert rarer 
| a arr: | 
TTH: |i 


16 qarfqaaizg Tea: Salsas 
a AAT: 1 

SEAT saan waqaes 
qars Tare |i 


17 aeaqaen ga farqwetseaere 
feqacans 


aqaraara 1 


18 gr a fae are: 
qfearer ait | 
Taga wot Ia WTA ST 





“mer Aart || 
2 Bis eatin pec darpeeoes’ a: | 





* Ubhaddkya Upanishad, IL, 14, i. 





‘faa 


S Tt is w sltka implying that if God only wills it, thiogs 
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1l Having married a certain young lady 
Ramannja as a householder went for the 
purpose of learning the teaching of the 
rival school, to a Yddavaprakisa, the 
advaitic ascetic (Mayi Sannyasi) at 
Kanchi. 

12 On one occasion afterwards, when Yadara, 
who was ignorant of the real meaning of 
the Vedic passage “ Sarvamnkala,"' etc. 
interpreted the passage wrongly in the 
midst of the assembly, Ramanuja proved 
the trath by explaining its proper 
mneaning. 

13 The noble Yamunirya, wsaally resident at 
Srirangam, having heard of Raméauja’s 
‘exposition of the pasmge referred to, 
arrived at Kanchi with his more confi- 
dential disciples and worshipped Gol 
VYarada with his consort, 

14 Having donz his wore.ip ha saw Yadave 
surrounded by his pupils, among whou 

ghone the bright form of Rimanaja. See- 
ing them thus, he thoaght it were proper 
if Ramanuja had been the master and 
Yadava the pupil. 

15 For the exaltation of the Sri Vaishnavas, 
he, Yamundrya supplicated God Davaraja, 
the protector, glorious in company with 
Muhadevi, ‘ Yasyaprasida® ete, 

16 “If Raminojwshould be spoken to now, his 
farther studies may be put an end to,” 
thought Yirnuna and therefore left with 
all bis disciples for Stirangain without 
speaking to him, Ramanujs continued 
his course under Yidava os usual. 

17 In the meanwhile, whilg the son of the ruler 
of Kanchi became possessed, ani while 
attempts at exorcism by others had all 
failed, the King ordered Yadava to ‘ry. 
having heard that his power of incanta- 
tion woukl raise the ghost. 

15 Having seen Yudava surrounded by his 
mote intimate disciples, having greatly 

hed him to scorn, the evil. spirit 
found refuge ia. Rimdouje giving up both 
the prince and its own burden of sin. 


19 Seeing what had so wonderfully occurred the 


King maie presents to Ramanoja, which 
thelatter, with great reverence, made over 
to his gura Yadava. 


considered impossizle of cogurrence will come to pass 
Darian, 


easily, ‘To such a God [ resign myaelf for the snoceas of the Da 





20 speqr a arity areaitt viscid 


Praca saa II 








2l erase ae Tre aera 
Fat: BAA 

Wa eargasS ae Fy araga- 
Far Ss 7a Il 





26 facet THSy Far Tey rq 
SRT s Il 


7 <r $0 8 gomaeeraaea | 
fate 8 90 ee cargarait- 


CapaTaT era Sa Ul 





* Chindikya Upanishad, I, 6, ‘1. 
® The wife of the hunter wanted some water to 
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" Referring to the acceptance of Jalmini's interpretations by Vyisa in the Brohmashtra. 
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20 Yidava having then returned to Kanchi, 
feigned great love to Riiméinuja, while 
inwardly hating him, Thenceforward he 
began expounding the texts of the Vedanta 
with a view to’ testing the attitude of 
mind of Riiminuja, 

21 While Yidava was once giving a Wrong 
interpretation of the expression *! Kapyi- 
sam ’’® (in passage referring to Vishnu) 
he looked up with surprise at Rimainuja, 
who, then in the service of anointing his 
master, shed hot tears which burnt through 
Yadava's thigh, 

22 Giving the correct rendering of the expres- 
sion to Yddava who was enquiring what it 
was that Riménuja was shedding such 
hot tears for, Raminuja gave ont the 
story of Jaimini? in illustration. Vadava 
then told Rimanoja: “Come no more 
here for learning,” 

23 After this the evil-minded Yiidava, consult. 
ing his more intimate disciples, deceiving 
Rimiinuja by stratagem, started on a 
pilgrimage to the Ganges, with yiew to 
putting an end to Rimannuja, 

24 Raminuja’s mother's sister's gon, good- 
natured Govindabhatta informed his 
fellow-disciple and friend Rimanuja, in 
the depth of the forest, of this evil intent 
on the part of his companions and went 
his way along with them. 

25 Having reached the middle of the forest , 
Riminnja in mental agony, fixed, one 
night, his thonghts on Varada, ever 
shining in company with Mahddevi, pro- 
tector of the humble, the refuge of all, 

26 Varada, assuming, with Mahidevi, the 
form of a Kirats (hunter) pair, said: 
“Well, Riminuja, we shall go to 
Kanchi." Leading Riminuja, he dis. 
appeared with Mahidevi, having drunle 
the water? which Riménaja brought, up 
from a well, 

27 In the morning following, seeing close at 
hand the Punya Kéti Vimana (the tower 
of the sanctum at Kanchi), Rimanuja was 
struck with wonder, thinking, as he was, of 
Varada that had so recently quenched his 

thirst with the water Riminnja gave him. 





allay her thirst, RimAnnja got down and fetohed her gome 
water from a well by the road-side, The well is yet pointed ont on the outskirts of Kanchi. Ttis from this well 
that Riminnja used to bring water for temple Tice as stated above, 
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happened, performed his morning prayers 
at the tank near at hand and worshipped 
both Mahidevi and Varada. He pleased 
both the God and his Consort by a daily 
service of water from the well, which 
seemed so acceptable to them both. 

©=9 Govindabhatia, under tha inflnence of 
Yimona's spell, with a phallic linga in 
the palm-of his hand, having returned to 
his native village from the banks of the 
Ganges, lived in Kilahasti, as temple- 
manager, 

30 Having, then, returned to Kanchi, Yadava, 
aaw Riiminuja and heard bow he had 
managed to return, Inviting him again 
to his school he taught Riminuja along 
with his other disciples with a view to 
circomventing him again, 

$1 On a particular occasion while Yiidava 
interpreted wrongly the Vedic text 
beginning “ Sadéva, ete”.® Raminoja ex- 
plained the passages correctly by giving 
the true interpretation, YVadava then 
dismissed Raménnja from his school 
finally. 

$2 Having heard that Raminuja, a jewel of 
wonderful lustre, had been cast ont of 
his school by the monkey of a mun, 
Yadava, Yiimonirya felt delighted that 
Riminuja lived yet quite worthy of the 
affection (fit for adorning the chest of) 
of the God Vishou of Kanchi (Karisa). 

$3 This Yimnnarya ordered his disciple 
Mabipirna (Perianambi in Tamil) to 
fetch Rimannuja, Having gone to Kanchi 
he delighted Ramanuja with a recital of 
(Yémoni's) Stétra-ratna and himself 
rejoiced (at the impression it made upon 
Riimiinnja). 

$4 As Ramanujs in company with Mahapdirga 
was aboot entering Srivangam, he found, 
on the banks of the Kaveri, a large crowd 
of the ‘ God's chosen," 

o* Rangien and the other elect having seen the 

gen (Riminuja and MabipGrys) felt 

consoled when they pointed out to them 
the folded fingers of Yamuna, 


* Chinddkys Upanishad. VI, 3, 1. 
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36 Iwill expound the unique Vyase Sitra (Brah- 


ma Sdtra) ; I will confer upon two worthy 
people the names of his father (Vyaea's 
father Pariéara) and Satiri. Having 
made these promises Rimanuja prostrated 
at the feet of the departed great one, 

$7 Ina moment his three fingers resumed — 
the usual condition (of erectness). Having 
seen this, all present, declared that this 
(young man Riménuja) will surely 
become the principal in the establishment 
of the Siddhinta (the qualified Monistio 
School of the Vaishnaras). 

38 Hastening back to Kanchi even without 
workshipping God ‘Ranganatha (of 
Stirangam), having made reverential 
obeisance to Ged Varada (at Kanchi), he 
settled down serving God with water, etc.; 
thus éngaged he pondered on one occasion 
as to what he shonld then do (to fulfill 
his solemn promise). 

39 Addressing himself then to Kanchipiiroa 
(Tiu-Kachchinambi) who was in the eonfi- 
dence of Varada at Kanchi and who laid 
down the duties of each of the separate 
castes aud each separate atage in the lifeof 
4 Hinds, Riménoja sought help of the 
guru to ascertain the wishes of God regard- 
ing what hewas pondering in his own mind. 

40 I with Srf (Lakshmi) am the su preme boing : 
my conviction is difference : resigning 
oneself to God is the safest way to 
salvation ; conscious volition not essential 
at the end of this life, salvation ; for the 

time being the preceptor is to be sought 
by you in Mahdpirna, 

41 These six statements of Varada he comma- 
nicated to Riimanujn in secret; so it is 
that this keeper of the conscience of 
Varada (God) ever after became worthy 
of the reverence of Riimiinuje. 

42 Afterwards, Riiminuja journeying towards 
Srirangam, halted for worshipping 
Tatakapals Raghonandana, together with 
Sri, Bhimi and Nila at Maduristakam, 

43 Raminuja having there met by accident 
Mahfpiroa who had arrived at the 
temple (on his way to Kanchi to feteh 
Riimingja) at the instance of his fellow- 
disciples (of Alavandir) and having 
Prostrated at the feat of Mahipirna, each 
of them had his eyes filled with teats of 
joy (at this unlooked-for meeting), 
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44 Kejoicing at the respective commands that 
thos brought them together, in the same 
temple, at a spot where, the Vakala tree 
cast its shadow and which he (Rimauuja) 
took to be the abode of the highest 

. (paramampadam), Riminuja elected 
Mahaputos for his holy preceptor. 

45 To Raminuja, Mahdpiirna gave instruction 
in the mantras with their meanings 
relating to the performance of the marks 
of the dise and conch, the putting on of 
the Waishnara face-marks anil worship of 
God. In the same manner he inetrocted 
in the Mantraratuam!'? and the other 
mantras as well, 

46 The gora with his disciple then left such a 
holy place (as the one where these events 
took place). Reaching Eanchi and 
worshipping Varada (giver of all that one 
wishes for) whose name bears out his act, 
they reached the honse where Ramiinnjo 
was in residence. 

47 Mahdpiirna, well pleased, instructed him in 
the three thousand songs (The Tamil 
Prabaodhoms 4000 less the Tiruriymwli 
1000) and even the commentaries on the 
Brahbmasitra of Vyisa; Raminuja by 
condocting himself in a way that his 
preceptor approved of, honoured hia purn 
amd hia wife. 

48 While Raminoja had gone to Dhitapuri ou 
some buginess, Mahapirna took hes wile 
to task for having lost her temper with 
Raminuja's wife for using scornful lau- 
gaace unworthy of her, 

49 Mahapiirga then left with his wife for 
Srirangam. Raminoja having beard of 
what had taken place, grew angry with 
his wife and sent her away to lier parents, 
full, a3 he waa, of devotion to his preceptor. 

60 Boreft of desire, Raménuja gave up his wile 
and having worshipped Devaraja, received 
from him the fatama (life) of Sannyasi 
(ascetic). Devaraja gave him the name 
“¥atiraja, 

&1 After this Ramanuja, prince of ascetics, 
carrying a tridanda (triple sta‘l), with 
tuft of hair, holy thread, and brown robea 
muttering thy mautraratua (the second 
three mantragin note $), eagerly conducted 
himself as became his caste and stage of life. 

S 





M The second of the three mantras explained in oote (3) d. 
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{2 Kiridhisa, (Kirattilvir), Vatsyanithe 
(Nadidiralvar) and WVadhilanitha 
(Mudaliyangin) became his disciples 
while there alone. Ramanoja, Indra 
among ascetics, became to them the 
bestower of Sankha and Chakra marks 
and the secrets of the faith, 

03 Then Vidayaprakisa, purified, by the look 
of Yimunirya, became a disciple of 
Rimanoja with the appellation Govinda- 
Yagi. He composed a book treating of 
the rule of ascetic life (Yati-Dharma 
Samuchchayam), 

64 Ona particular occasion Srirangarijirya 
(Tirurangapperumilorayer) went to 
Kanchi and worshipping Varada started 
towards Srirangam in company with 
Rimannja. 

55 Yatiraja, accompanied by Kurtéa and 
other disciples of the first degree and 
other disciples besides, desirous of paying 
his respects to the elders of the sect went 
to Srirangam, worshipping God ‘at 
Madurintakam on the way, 

SG Raménuja, reverenced with garland and 
accompaniments, presented by those who 
went forward to receive him by order of 
God Ranganiths, worshipped Sri 
(Lakshmi) and then Ranganitha, and 
lived there at the head of the temple 
management, 

i? Thinking that all his greatness, both here 
and hereafter, waa due to the kindness of 
Mahipirps, Ramiinuja, . reverencing 
Mahapiirgs, lived at Srirangam doing 
obedience to his preceptor, 

58 Afterwards under command of Mahipirna, 
Riiminuja doing obeisance at the feet of 
GOshthipirgs ( Koépiyir Nambi) gained 
initiation into the meaning of the Mantra 
and the Charama Slika" He then 
explained these secrets to a large number 
of his followers. 


69 Understanding the inward thonght of 


Haminnja ( Yati Sirvabhaums ) and 
holding him and his principle in high 
esteem, Gishthtpirna considering that 
thereafter the particular daréana (reli- 
gion) should be Lakehmana dargana, 
remained delighted, 


™ Gita, Ch, XVIII 66, and the last of three referred to in note 3 


a iil: 
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1 A decade by Madurakavi in praise of Nammilrar, 


60 Then Rawitnja, the jpiinte of ascétics; paid 
his respects to the preceptor Mahipiirna, 
The latter, then sent Ramanuja to Jeara 
certain subjects, worth learning, from 
Rangésa ( Tiravarangapperomdlarayer ), 

61 After this Ramanuja returned to Mahapar- 
na, having learut from Rangésa, Satdri's 
last work Tirnvéymoli the essence of this, 
the work of Madhurakavi,™ Stotradvay- 
am’? with all its esoteric meaning, 

62 Riminnja, of keen intellect, under command 
again of Mahipirna learnt from Malad- 
hara ( Tiramdlaydndin) the meaning of 
the thousand of Satdri (Nammflvar) and 
that of Parakala Tirumangaiyalvar), 

63 Haviog heard from Riminaja that a cer- 
tain other interpretation may also be 
suitable for particular passage, the 
teacher (Malidhara) informed both Ma- 
hipiroa and Goshthipiirna of this. All 
three of them wera well pleased with 
Kimiauoja for lis interpretatian, 

G4 In this manner having Jearnt from the col- 
lege of preceptors, the Vedanta with all 
its esoteric and apparent significance, the 
prince of asectles lived happily in Sri- 
rangam with Kiirééa, Vatetsa and other 
disciples, 

65.At this time, Atréya Pranathdrthihara 
(Radimbiichchan) attained to the lotus- 
feet of Ramanuja (arrived at Srirangam) 
bringing with him Pillan, the son of bis 
sunt and Srt Sailapiirua, the uncle of 
Rimingja, 

66 He (Achchan) told Riminuja of the boy's 
good condoct ever since his birth, hia 
devotion to Yatlia (Raminnja) ond his 
wish to eerve him (Ramianuja); and 
intimated the message of Srt Sailapirnos 
that Ramanoja would pay his worship to 
the God at Vénkntidri. 

G7 Having seen the boy, Riminuja, then and 
thera taught Pragatharthihara all the 
Mantras with their interpretations. 
Thenceforward Pranatharthihara became 

the immediate personal attendant of 
Ramanoja. 


™ Two hymns of praise—one in praise of Lakebmi and the other in pralse of Viskyu by A)ivandar, 
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68 On a certain occasion afterwards Yatlia. 


(Biminnja) coming to know of the 
poisoned alms given to him, remained 
fasting for three days. His two pre- 
ceptors (Mahapirna and Goshthipirna) 
hearing of this hastened to Srirangam. 

69 They both told Rimanuja ( Yatiéa ), 
who having gone forward to receive 
them, prostrated before them, that, 
thenceforward, he should take only 
stich food as was tested by Pranathiir- 
thihara, who thus became the care- 
taker of his person. 

70 Those that he had sent forward to set 
right the mind of Govindabhatta re- 
turned and told him that he ( Govinda- 
bhatta ) having given up his lings 
( phallic emblem which had stuck to 
the palm of his hand while bathing in 
the Ganges ) lived a bee at the lotna- 
feet of Sri Sailapdirna (his uncle ), 

71 Riminuja, afterwards, composed Vedar- 
thasangraham ( Vedirthasankshépam), 
Vedantasaram, Vedantadipam, the 
Bhashya (the commentary on the Brah- 
ma-Sitm) and the commentary on the 
Gita ; these he taught to Viitsyésa and 
other disciples. 

72 Haring made to the Vyiien Siitra, an 
appropriate commentary, in perfect 
keeping with the sense of the Vedas, 
Raminnoja (Yatindra) firstly, fulfilled 
the first wish of Yamundrya. 

73 On 4 certain occasion afterwards, in the 
asterism Uttara, in the month of Pil- 
guna, approaching Sri Ranganitha and 


ayaa: || Sri Ranganayiki (God and Goddess) 
when placed together after the pleas- 
Ing ceremony of anointing bad taken 
place, he (Yatisvara) gave out the 
aa Gadyatraya"™ (three prose works). 
74 qreanehrereafarera: ait TTS 74 To one, understanding the inwardness of 
| atHTe: | things:by means of the Bhashya, seeking 
See STATE Pre aay- refnge of Sriéa ( Vishnn ), living in 
Tarra: || him and him alone, Yatisa, by means 
of the work entitled Nithya ( Diary ) 
sketched ont his daily duties to the day 
of his death, 


™ Three proso works entitled Sarapigathagadyam, Sri Rangagedyam and Srigadyam. 
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“5 Then Yatisa, followed by many disciples: 
going to Tirnpati by way of Kanchi 
and devoutly worshipping the adorable 
at the hill of Vénkata, paid his respects 
to his guro Sri Sailapirya, having been 
regarded with favour by the God at. 
Vénkafidri. 


76 Having been favoured by him and deyot - 
ing himeelf to Srinivasa, from Sri Sai- 
lapiirga, Yatiéa Rimirnoja, learnt, in 
the course of a year's residence, the 
Ramayana with all its varied inter- 
pretations. 


47 At the command of Sri Saila, his two sons, 


learnt there from Rimanuja, all that 
was worth learning Sri Saila gave over 
to Raminuja, the younger of the two, 
as being worthy of his place. 


78 Having taken with him Piljin given by 
Sri Saila, and Govinda Bhatta obtained 
at his own ( Raménuja’s ) request, 
Yatiéa (Raminoja), with joy, returned 
to Srirangam by way of Kanchi. 


72 Seeing Govinda Bhatta, quite resigned, 
Raiminuja made him an ascetic under 
the name of Embir. By the grave of 
God Ranganitha, to that Kiranitha 
( Kiirattélvar) had been born the son 
Bhatta, 


80 Giving the name Parisara to that Bhatta, 
Rimanaja by his approval established 
the commentary on the Sahnsranamh 
written by Bhatta and thus folfilled 
the second of the desiderata of Yama- 


61 On a certain occasion sesing Riminuja 
( ¥atiéa ) contemplating the drift of 
a certain Prabandha ( Poems in the 
Tamil Prabandha ), thet son of Piirns 
( Piflin, son of Sri Sailapdron ) stated 
what Riminuja was in contemplation 
upon. 


82 Struck with wonder ot the young man 
giving ont what he himself arrived at 
on contemplation, believing that the 
young man knew it becanse of his 
descent from Nithamuni, Ramanuja em- 
braced him as his son inintellectual 
descent, 
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83 K attkteavarya (Kurahaippirin Pillkin) 
having become known both as the sun of 
Rimannja Yatita and his sandal (pidnkii), 
made the commentry on the last work of 
Satari (Tiraréymoli of Nammal vir). 


€4 Giving Pi]]an the name of Kurukésvara, 
accepting the six-thougand commentary 
of his (commentary in 6000 grantias for 
the Tiravéymoli), Rimannuja fulfilled the 
third of the desiderata of Yamanjryn. 


80 Under an agreement that the one that 
gets benten shoul! become the follower of 
the victor’s conviction, there began 
between Batisvara and Yagiiamirii, an 
eighteen-lay controversy (in the Vedanta), 


35 By the grace of Varada, who appeared to 
Yatisain a dream, Yatisa Ramanaja 
vanquished in atgument Yagianirti 
who wished to establish méyamata 
(Advaita philosophy whose cardinal 
Principle is miiya). He gave him 
(Yagtamirti) a name composed both of 
Varada’s name anil his own ( Arujdlappe- 
rumilemberamanir) to the delight of the 
new disciple, 


87 Alter this Rimiinuja Yatiéa, with a large 
following of disciples, going from place 
to place on a tour of conquest (in 
controversy) and overcoming the devotees 
of all other persuasions, at last reached 
Sarasvatipits (Kasmir). 


88 Having heard his. Bhashya and placing it 
upon her head, Dévi (Surasvati) saying, 
“This is Sri Bhashya and you are the 
author of the best Bhashya,” gave him 
the Bhashyam and her own God 
Hayacriva. 


69 Having sccepted with dacs obsisance 
Hayagriva, daily worshipping the family 
God Varada, be came again to Venkatidri, 


having overcome all hostile systems of 
religion, 


90 ‘Sri Srinivasa, without his characteristic 
weapous, dise and conch, which bad been 
given over to his devotee (Tondamin 
Raja) is Siva and no other’ argued the 
Saivas ; Vatisvara (Riminnja) prescribed 
them a test (that the image was that 
of Vishou), 
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91 Having Perl they then placed within the 
Banctum the dise and conch and the 
trident ; and locked wp the door. In the 
morning all of them together opened the 
door and examined. 

92 The Ssivas seeing Sri Srinivasa wear the 
conch snd disc, having broken the trident 
were driven by Vatiivara ( Ramanoja ) ; 
Sri Sailapirns felt highly pleased, 


93 Afterwards Yatiéa, with the fall grace of 
his uncle (guru) baring yetarned to 
Srirangam with all his disciples, lived 
actively working for the establishment of 
the Vedanta, The followers of other 

94 The ill-advised Chols, then, compelled these 
gool men to write dewn ‘there is nothing 
higher than Siva’ and sent messengers to 
fetch even Yatlia (Ramanuja). This 
came to the knowledge of his disciples, 

95 Kirapathi (Kirattilvin), wearing the 
brown robes and bearing the triple rod, 
started, with Mahapirna for the Chola 
Capital. With Viteyééa and other disci- 
ples, Ramanuja, wearing white robes, 
wont to tho west, 

06 At aome spot in the west country, reaum- 
ing with all the prescribed ceremonies 
the brown robes and rod, supplied to him 
by some that became his disciples, Rama- 
nuja devoted himself to the worship of 

97; There some kings sod some great ones 
among the Brahmins became his followers. 
Even the Jains had their bodies wrang™ 
and Raminuja displayed great powers, 

$8 Ndrdyaqa, approaching Rimanujain adream, 
esid,“ Tam now beneath the suriace of 
the earth in Yadavadri; establish me; 
take the white earth” 

Oo Yutisa, delighted with this and pure after 
bathing early in the watera of the 
Kalyani (tank ) established God Nirdyaua 
in the Vimion (shrine ) that he dis- 





Referring to the story current that the Jains ware ground in oil-milla after defeat. Hegardiog this matter 
oe my Life of Bamanpja, (@. A, Netesan & Oo,, Madras) and Myora Review for March 1005. 
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100 With his disciples, Riminoja took the white 


earth and wore it ( on hia forebead ) 
along with them; then going im search of 
the idol {and finding it) in the house of the 
daughter of theDelhi king, Ramaunjacalled 
out to the idol “ My son, Sampat, come.” 


101 Raminuja having brought away Ramapriys 


thet came over ty him ( on being called 
ea above ) and having placed him aleng 
with Niriyana made himeelf happy by 
rurshippiag these by festivals, etc., the 
daoghter of the Delhi king, having 
arrived there passed out of sight. 


102 Considerably moved on hearing that both 


Piirnirya and Kirésa had had their eyes 
hurt, Yathiia (Raminuja) felt pleased 
when ho was told that Kiirésa came to no 
harm thereby and that the Chola King 
came to an evil end, 


103 There was the Thirthi Kalvini and the 


town which became Nariyana by name. 
There wae Srfia (God) Sampatkumira 
and «0, that place became the scene. of 
victory of the king of ascetics (Ramangja). 
Then again Srimin Yatindra (Ramanuja) 
presented, for the prosperity of those that 
sought bis protection, his own form in the 
shape of an idol, For that reason it is 
that the name of Yadugiri assumes the 
104 Worshipping Sampatkumira ani God 
Niiriyana with his consort Kamala of 
Yadugiri, giving his instructions to his 
disciples there, Yatisa, with some among 
them accompanying him, reached 
Srirangam. With great joy, his eyes full 
of tears, Ramainuja prostrated himeelf 
before God Sri Ranganiths. His disciples 
there then told him that the festivities 
connected with the annual recital of the 
work of Satamathana (Namméjvir) had 
105 There Srimin Yatlia having set up some 
other image of WBataripy (Satiri or 
Nammilvir), through him (¢.¢., the image 
of the Alvar) celebrated the twenty days’ 
festival of Adhyayanétsava for God 
Ranganitha; and having collected, along - 
with the Prabandha works of others, the 
poem relating to himself (Rimanujanéy- 
randddi) and having recited it before God 
Rangantha, he set up the images of the 
other Alvars and Gidi (Andal), 
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110 peli toa fuceat: 
he: aifae, eennitra: aq afariang- 


AT +8 qa i 





106 In the same manner, setting up the images 


of the holy ones and Géda in the holy 
places of great morit, and arranging 
similarly for the Adhyayana festival 
(festival where the prabandhas are 
chanted), Srimin Riimdnujarya lived 
elevated by the grace of Gidea (a3 he 
fulfilled her wish) by providing on a large 
scale, for the dedication, for the special 
Pleasnre of God on the Rishabhagiri 
(Tirumiliruméélai) of rice prepared with 
an abundance of ghee and sugar. 


107 Having set up at the foot of Venkatidri, 


Govindaraja who bad bean brought there 
in secret from his place (i.e.,Chidambaram), 
as also the images of the Alvirs, Yatiéa 
with his disciples went to Srirangam and 
with a view to bringing into his fold those 
of other persuasions, he organised his 
disciples into a regular order and lived 
thereafter in happiness and without fear, 


108 Srimin Riminoja, prince of asectics, o 


great Indra among preceptors, made 74 
among his followers occupy apostolic seats ; 
in the came manner, he made four among 
them successors in the apostolic seat in 
the teaching of the Bhashya; and among 
these Istter, he made his gon (in intellect; 
Pifin) occupy the highest place as teacher 
of the two Vedantas (Sanskrit and Tamil) 
and the Bhashya, 


109 In the company of the 74 first disciples, of 


the 700 asceticfollowers and of the 12,000 
elect quite close to the Divine, RAménuja 
of wonderful lustre, felt happy at seeing 
even the elder disciples like Kurésa and 
others, conduct themselves in obedience 
to Pillin (Riminnja’s eon in intellectual 
descent) in the manner of elder adopted 
son towards the younger born gon. 


110 With the college of discinles ever under the 


control of conduct as prescribed by the 
Sistras and known only for their good 
conduct, Rimanuja (Yatipati) at the 
importunate entreaty of some, embraced 
the three images of his (made on ‘the 
occasion) and ordered that they be set up 
in Srirangam, Bhitapuri and Yadugiri. 
So saying he gave them to those disciples 
and protected the earth, May such a one 
protect me, 
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lll @isreanteercamaraia = ara- 1]ll “As you have driven me ont everywhere 
RIG aaa and thus left me homeless, co when I get 

ARRIeaSa Hs TARA: Aaasa the opportunity, 1 shallbring about a 
WTEs | revolation in your religion. This I assert 

GE i aqfa: sfheraray most solemnly,” said Kali (evil principle). 

T7al Hraresed & antaa a at Hearing this vow of Kali, Ramiannja, 
qresdeat were: 1 saying, May my teaching prevail onbarm- 


ed.’ placed himeelf under the protection 
of the First One, May such a one 
protect me with his look of kindness. 


112 Yatisa, whose fame beantified the three 





112 





| Likve LI GILLIG Le ulbik Lc Bo worlds, who derived his greatness from 
arnt 4 sora eadigand | ear: Yamunirya ond bis: disciples Mahi-— 
wey area fearafaeraraaniaa- piirna, Gosbshipiiroa, Srf Sailapiirna 

ata: |i Rangétia and Maladhara, gave to his 


adopted son the image of Varada, he had - 
been long worshipping, and that of 
Hayagriva he obtained from Vani. May 
he prosper. 
11S mrfrenredfage] onfafranarar afeat- (113 May he prosper, who allotted to some of 


sara hig more confidential disciples particular 
aa Hhrdeet qatar ares | doties, and who set to me, most. unde- 
: sone afver the milk supply, he, Sriman Rima- 
ARP Seay aa tirazat- nuja, who always protected me, servant 
Frsfiera 1 of servants to those that sought refuge 
za at his feet, as -if I were his friend, near 

his heart, | 


114 Those that read this Yatirijavaibhavam, 
which shines like a jewel to the Vaibhavas 
( accononts of the greatness } of all th 
Garus (preceptors) beginning with 
Kamalésa ( Vishpo ) and which. drives 
away sin, certainly gain the right to the 
two Kinds of wealth ( wealth of a good 
life here and of a good life hereafter ). 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


GREEK CEMETELY NEAR ATTOCE, , 
ie | an ancient Greek burisl-ground. A : 
Durtxa the discussion which followed the | the discovery was sent to tha Dachan.cacscan 
reading of the late Mr. Simpeon’s psper entitled | of the archwological Survey of India, and it 
“The Classical Influence in the Architecture of | appeared, as waa expected to appeor in one of 
pane Region and Afghanistan” (Trans., Roy. | the official reporta,' : 
nat, Brit. Architects, 1894, p. 115), the Hon. Secre- ¥ | ey 
tary, Mr. Emerson, veleniglte Vike well-founded | at =—e | Can sy a notice of the alleged 
belief that Alexander crossed the Indus itself ata | Crnine pp nye? SN information con- 
place called Attock,’ where there waa till recently mee 
a bridge of boats, not very far from which some | 
engineers, in making a railway, discovered | nd April, 1909, 
) The actoal 








Vincest A. Surry. 
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Indian Antiquary. 
WaALA CLAY SEAL OF PUSHYENA. 


Front view. 





Side view. 





Full-size. 


PROG A PHOTOGSAPH SUPPLIOD or oF. FLEET, 


© GOG8 A SONS, LTD, COLLOT TRE. 
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THE WALA CLAY SEAL OF PUSHYENA, 
BY PROFESSOR E. HULTZSCH, PH.D.; Hauos (Satz). : 
pak legend on this seal was published by Bihler in this Journal, Vol. AIL, p. 274f. The 
seal is now in the British Museum. At the desire of Dr. Fleet, who sent me an excellent 
photograph of the original, | eubjoin a fresh transeript, to accompany the illustration which is given 
for the first time. 

Regarding the provenance of the seal, its dimensions, and the alphabet of its legend, I may 
refer to Biibler’s article, The letters of the inscription are sunk in and reversed. Consequently 
the letters of the metal or stone matrix, of which it is an impression on clay, most have borne raised 
letters which had not been réversed by the engraver.’ As stated by Bithler, the last letter of the 
fourth line is damaged, aud the end of the third line is loat, Also’ at @hé' endl OF the hascud line the 
photograph shows the beginning of a letter which is cut away, but can be supplied from the context, 

There is only one important detail in which the subjoined transcript differs from Bihler's, In 
the first line of the seal the name of Puahydya’s ancestor is not Jayaskandha, but Jayadratha. 
According to the Mahibbirata® this is the name of a mythical king of Sindhu-Sauvira, who was 
killed by Arjuna, 

TEST? 
A Jayadrathid«avyavachcbhinna'-rija- 
vainsasya étiremmahi(r]ij-A(hjivarma . . ® 
sind[r*)-mahirije-mahi . . . . 
pati®-Pushyéya[sya) [11"] 
TRANSLATION, 

(The sect) of the Muabirija Mahi[sGni]}pati Pashyins, the-son of the glorious Mahirija 
A{hjivarman, whose family of kings “ e., whose pedigree of royal ancestors) is uninterrapted 
from Jayadraths downwards. 





NOTE ON THE USE OF IMAGES IN ANCIENT INDIA. 
BY STEN KONOW, 

Is the introduction to his well-known éssay on Buddhist Art Dr. Griinwedel remarks that 
the art of ancient India owes its rise to Buddhism, and he, as well as other authorities; lays stress 
on the fact that it is essentially ornamental, M. Foucher says] “the ancient Indian sculpture did not 
know detached statues . . .it is a well-known fact that the later Indian school only counts 
some few ones which have not been placed against a wall or « pillar, The reason ia that soulpture 
was considered aaa purely ornamental art.” Dr, Griinwedel has also shown how wood-carving 
and the goldsmith's craft hare existed in India from the oldest times and paved the way to an Indian 
school of sculpture, The oldest Indian sculpture known up to the present time is found on old 





1[ From the fact that the legend ia reverved and atnk, and from the shape of the mass of clay which bears ft, it 


| would seem that the impression was made for the putpose of stamping the legend on documents, cloth, or any 


wether non-metallic anbstance, In the acoompanying [ilustration, the seal is presented so that the legend reads 


| direct, — not fn reverse as it does on the origiaal.—J, F. F.] 


3 Bee Prof, Jaoobi's Index, p. 209. * From a photograph supplied by Dr, Fleet. 

* The subscribed nof “chehhinnas is faintly visible on the photograph. 

* As implied by Dr. Fleet's translation (/ndian Epiprap4y in The Indian Empire, Vol. U1, p. 99), this is probably 
amistake of the engraver for dri-mahdrajy, The A of -dAivarma is damaged and rere Anche shane Sim tons 
Lteastore -Alivarmanah, * 

* Bubler proposed to restore «mahdsinapati-, 1 Rerwe de l'Historis dew Relijions, Vol 30 (15M), p. 337. 
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Buddhiat monuments. The Baddha himself is not, however, represented. It is only when s new 
achool of art had been started under the influence of Greek artists on the North-Western Frontier, 
that we meet with statues of the founder of-the religion, I think M. Foucher is right in maintaining 
(lf. ¢. pp. 333 and ff. ) that the Boddhist art of Gandhira was not, at least originally, the work of 
Indian artista. It would, however, be unwise to infer that the Indian learnt to worship images from 
the Greeks or that the practice of adoring images of the Buddha was inaugurated by the semi-Greek 
population of the Panjab, as maintained by Fergusson and Cunningham (see Foocher, |, «. 

p. 626). Udo not intend to take up the question where aud whe the practice of making images of 
the Buddha was first started. My intention is only to remind of o few facts which show that the 
Indians had been making images before the rise of the Boddhist art of the Gandhdra school, It is 
probable that Professor Macdonell is mainly right when he says’, “In the pre-Buddhistic phase of 
Indian religion from which Hinduiam is directly descended, carved images of the gods and temples 
for worship were equally unknown, It is hardly te oc expected that the very rudimentary art of 
that early age should have attempted to represent in an anthropomorphic form gods which were still 
felt to be the deifications of natural phenotnena, such as sun, fire, sky, wind, And in the absence 
of images, structural places of worship would not be wanted." I do not, however, think that this 
characterisation applies to the time immediately preceding the rive of Buddhism. The gods who 
repeatedly play a rile in the career of the Buddha are very far remote from being “felt as the 
deifications of nataral phenomena,” and there are no a priori reasons to show that they were not — 
represented in images, On the contrary, it is a well-known fact that we find representations of 
Hindi gods on Buddhist monuments from a time previous to the rise of the Gandhira school, 
which, so far as we know, first introduced images of the Boddba, ‘Tt is, for my present purposes, 
sufficient to mention the representations of the goddesa Sri in Udayagiri, Bharhut and Sanchi. 
The stereotype way in which she is everywhere represented points back to a long development and 
shows that there is no real objection against the theory that there existed images of Hindi gods at a 
comparatively early period, 


The oldest Indian statues cannot, with any certainty, be ascribed either to Buddhism or to the 
Hindi Pantheon. They are the female statne found at Besnagar and the Parkham image, which is 
now in the Mathur& Museam, The former is deseribed as follows by Cunningham :3 “(Close by . . . 
there is a colossal female statue, 6 feat 7 inches in height, The figare was broken in two pieces, 
and half buried in the ground, The arms are unfortunately gone,and, aa there ia no trace of either 
of the hands resting on the figure, the action is extremely doubtful, There is o small fracture above 
the right hip, where the right hand may have rested, but the fracture seems too small for such a purpose, 
But the statue is otherwise interesting on account of its curious and novel costume, The head-dreas 
is & kind of turban of ornamented cloth twined with the hair in the shape of a bowl, which 
completely covers the top and back of the head from the brows to the neck. At the back two long 
broad plaits of hair hang down to the loins. In the ears are large massive ear-rings, like those of the 
Bharbut scalptares. There are several garlands and necklaces round the neck, the former hanging 
low down in front between the breasts, The body is covered by a jacket rounded in front, and it is 
ornamented with « broad border, Below this, there is the asnal female sdri, or sheet petticoat, with 
the gathers over the stomach, and hanging down in formal folds in front, But this petticoat reaches 
only to the mid-leg, and beneath it there appeara a second, reaching down to the massive anklets on 
the feet. A broad sash or girdle passes round the body above the hips, and is tied in above in front 
of the stomach. Below it is the usual row of five strings of ornament resting on the loins. It is 
possible that this may be a portrait statue of Miya Devi, for the profusion of ornament shows that 
it is not a religious figure, The similarity of the costame to that of many of the females in the 
Bharbut sculptares seems to point to the age of Asoka as the date of this statue, and this is 





‘4 Journal of the Royal Gectety of Arts, Vol. LYIL., 1909, p, 817. # Report X., p. 44 
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confirmed by the decency of its clothing, which is undoubtedly earlier than the scanty costames of 
the Sanchi and Mathor& sculptares, which belong to the Indo-Scythian period. From the pose of 
the figure, I think that it must originally have been placed on the top of a pillar, Altogether this 
is a Very curious and interesting piece of sculpture, as it is the only specimen of a female statne in 
the round that has yet been discovered of so early a period,” 


The Parkham image has been described by Cunningham as follows* :— 


The statue is a colossal standing figure of a man cut in the ronnd, 7 feat in height from head 
to foot and 2 feet broad soross the shoulders. The left knee is slightly bent, Both arms are 
broken, and the face has been nearly obliterated by repeated libations and ancintments with ghee and 
red lead, which have left o very hard and unsightly crost of dirt on the breast. The figure is 
clothed from head to foot in a loose flowing garment, which is secured by two broad bands, one round 
the waist, and the other round the loins, ‘Tho whole body is much too balky; and seen from the side 
the two bands look exactly as if they were intendod to support its pot-belly, 


The statns is made of grey sandstone, and still retains many traces of having been highly 
polished, The figure is called Devats, or “the God,” and has been in its present position for an 
unknown length of time, All the other remains at Parkham are of red sandstone, and comparatively 
modern, Both arms being broken off just below the shoulders, it is diticalt to say what was the 
action of the figure, Bat [ enspect that the statue was that of a yaksha, or attendant demi-god 
who carried a chauri over the right shoulder, The dress is very peculiar, and has nothing whatever 
in common with that of the later figures of the [ndo-Soythian period. There is a short garland or 
necklace round the neck, which is ornamented at the back with four dependent tassels, 


But tha most interesting point about this statue is an inscription in two lines on the upper 
surface of the base pedestal, one line outside the left foot, and the other line outaide the right foot. 
As the characters ara those of the Asoka period, the statue mst belong to the 3rd century 
B.C. , « «+ Tho'inscription I read as follows :— 


Left.—-Nibhadapugaré . . + + + » garale . . 

Right.—Kanikatayisinad gomatakena kata" 

I cannot see anything in these descriptions which can help us to decide which figures are meant. 
We can, however, safely assame that they are not intended to represent the Buddha or his mother 


Maya. The oldest certain anthropomorphic representation of Hindi gods therefore are the images 





4 Report EX., pp. 40 and f. and plate VL . 

® There is a third line, between the two fest, which was not noticed by Cunningham. It seems to begin afha. 
T have oot got sufficient materials for trying to improve upon Conningham's reading of the insoription. The first 
sign, which be roade ni, is very aacertaio, and it is powlble that the inseription begins with bhada (bhadra), The 
last sign in ths left hand line is perhaps fa aod sot ts. Gomatakena perhaps corresponds to a Sanskrit 
Gaumatakena. I am not, however, certain of thy roading. There is a amall book on the right hand bar of ma, and 
it is possible that we should read Gomitakdna, Compsre ths name Gimitra of old Mathard rijla, [ would, witt 
every Teserve, saggeat the following reading of the inseription :— 

Loft Om Bhadopugoribd . 2 2 we pa-rana, 

Centre, atha . ery hi 

Right. Kuniheltelotnd Gtiaitabbas Keil teow radanogarike ; made by Giomitaka ( Gimitraka ) the ai! sdsin 
(antéedsin) of Konikes in the Sth (year of) the King . . ga, (in winter). 
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Now Dr. Bloch has shortly® maintained that the ancient Indians did not originally represent 
their deities in anthropomorphic form, but only by means of symbols, In the famous Jamilgarht 
relief which represents the prince Siddharthi in his palace and in the moment when he leaves his 
wife in order to renounce the world he identifies the animal which has hitherto been considered to be 
meant for a bull, as a boar, and this boar, he maintains, is the symbol of the god Vishnu, He 
further mentions the /inga of Siva, and he is inclined to explain the four animals on the capital of 
the Siirnath Addke pillar as representations of Hindi gods. ‘*Itis,'" he says, “ only bypercriticiem 
to doubt that we have to sea in the elephant a symbol of Indra, in the homped bull a symbol of Siva 
and in the horse a symbol of Sirys.”" With regard to the lion, Dr, Bloch is in doubt whether it 
should be explained as the odhana of DurgA or Parvati. The conclusions to which he arrives may 
be sammed up as follows: the old Indians represented their goda by means of symbols, and they 
did not begin to represent them in an anthropomorphic form till a comparatively late date, when the 
Greeks had become their teachers in art. 

I am unable to accept this theory, for several reasons, 


In the first place, the representation of » stereotype Lakehml on old monuments necessarily 
earries the anthropomorphic representation of at least this goddess back toa time when it is difficult 
to think of Greek inflaence. Professor Minayelf? has analysed the gods represented in the Bharhut 
sculptares, Kubéra and Viridhaka, both designated as yakthé (yaksha) are depicted in homan 
form, 1 cannot belp thinking that these figares, as also the gods represented in Sanchi, were taken 
over from older non-Boddhist models. We may here think of wood carvings or of roughly dressed 
logs, pethaps similar to those mentioned by Dr. Bloch (lc. p. 652) from Pari. The Parkham 
image seems to me to be an evident imitation of such a log. Ihave not seen any representation of 
the Bernagar image, and caunot therefore judge about it. At all events, it seems to me that the 
Parkham image, whether it represents » Hind god or a Bnoddhist saint, cannot possibly be 
explained a3 a result of Greek influence. The Greek influence on Indian sculptare can hardly be 
pashed farther back than the times of Menander, in whose days Dr. Bloch seema to place the best 
Gandhira art. The Parkham image, however, is apparently, to jndge from the inscription, older, 
So far as [ can see the existence of images in India can be proved for a much older time, a4 it is 
presupposed by Panini, who, socording to tradition which I see no reason to donbt, lived nnder the 
Nandas. In V-8-96 be teaches that the suffix kan gives the meaning of likeness when an 
imitation of a thing is to be expressetl, Thos, aivaka an imitation of a horae, V-3-99 then rans 
jivikdrthS ch-dpanyé (an elision of the suffix kan takes place) also (when the figure is made) a 
means of livelihood, it being presamed that no traffic is driven thereby. The old seholia give as 
examples Vasudéva Siva, Skanda, Vishou and Aditya, which words are here used in the sense of 
images of Visudéva, Siva, Skanda, Vishnu and Aditya, respectively, | am anable to see how this 
can be explained otherwise than as a ‘direct proof that Panini knew of statues and images of the 
gods, The examples given by the old glossators do not, of course, prove anything for Panini's 
time, But, so faras I can see, his rule itself proves that images existed in his times, that is to-day 
before we can well assume the influence of Greek art, ‘It can be objected that these images may 
have represented animals and other symbols of the gods. This would, however, be against the 
unlikely, The old Kérikd to Panini V-3-100 sums up the instances in which the suffix kan is 
elided na follows :— 

| ipa pratikriffa ldpan kang dévapathddishu |\ 
the affix Ean denoting a likeness when the imitation of a thing is to be expressed, is olided when the 
imitation is (1) sn image for worship, (2) a pictare, of (3) a design on a fing, ana (4) when the 


® Zeitechrift der Dewlschea Morsentandischen. (levellachalt. Vol. LXU.; pp. $48 and f. 
T Recherches cur le Bowddhieme, Paris 194, pp. 128 and ff, 
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suffix should be added after the gana dfeapatha, &c, As instances of images are given Sira and 
Vishow, and of pictures Ariana and Duryédhane. The juxtaposition of arc4d image, and chitrakarma 
picture, shows that the author of the Karikd thought of real images and mot of sfeone and I feel 
no doubt that here he is in fall accordance with Panini himself. 


Pataijali’s commentary on Panini V-3-99 has been fully discussed by the late Professor Websr® : 
and others, Pataiijali says apapya ify-uchyati tatr=tdak na sdhyati | Stvah Skandah Visdhha iti 
kitn kiiranam | Mauryoir=hiranydrthbhirsarchd@h prakalpitdh | bkavét=tdsu na aydt | yde=toabitdh 
savipratipujdrthdeu bharishyasi \\ it is said (by Panini) provided that no traffic is driven thereby.” 
In such cases the role does not apply to (images of) Siva, Skanda and Vigakba, Why? The 
Mauryas had images made from greed. Well, the role does not apply to such (images) but 
to such as are for immediate worship (i. ¢., such imageg which are made » means of subsistence by a 
low order of Brabmanas, not by selling them, but by exhibiting them from door to door). There 
cannot be the slightest doubt that images of the gods made for the purpose of worship existed at the 
time of Pataijali, and that these images represented Hindd gods such as Siva, Skanda, and Visikha, 
the god of war, The images which the Mauryas had caused to be made were called Siraka, 
Standaka, &o,, that is to say, the image was considered as a likeness 80 long as it was an article for 
sale. Hutthe image of Siva which the priest carried about and allowed to be worshipped for money 
was no more “an image of Siva” it was “a Siva,” The fact that the Manryas thought of making 
money out of the trade in images, showa that the demand was considerable, It is not, however, 
possible to infer anything about how long time such images had been in use, All we can conclnde 
is that at Patafjali's times, and most likely also in the days of Panini images of the Hindi gods 
were in existence in India. 


THE TROUBLES OF LOVE, 
A Paniabi Song. 
BY H. A. EOSE. 
(With an Introductory Note by the Editor.) 


(Tats typical production of a Panjabi bard is interesting in many ways, but chiefly because it 
contains references to nearly all the love-tales that are familiar in every household in the Panjab. 
The list is delightfully eclectic as usual. Thus we hove allusions to the Hinda mediwral folktales of 
Piiran Bhagat and Nimdev, the Dyer, and to the Hinda elassical stories of Hiranyakadipn, 
and Hariéchandra, and are favoured with a brief outline of the legend of Stra and Sliteni'a as it has 
descended to the medern Panjab. Then we have the Muhammoadan classical tales of Viisaf and 
ZulaikhiA and of Laill and Majniin and the more modern Shirin and Farbid. Next we have the 
essentially Panjabi modern, bat nevertheless classical, tales of Mirai and Sibibij) and of Hir and 
Rinjha and of the great story of the Southern [ndos region, Sassi and Punnfs. And lastly there is 
an allusion to the characteristic Parjabi“ saintly" tale of Rodi Shah, Al these tales will be found 
either given at length or explained inthe Legends of the Panjad, bat the allusion to the story of 
_ Milki and Kimé is new to me aud I have never seen it betorem=eb-}' 








Ishgon nafi’ kisi ne na payi; san ghar None has profited by ae destroying 
patke, ek ns basiyd, ® bundred houses, it bas filled not one. 

Piran badh khi bich payi; Mirzi jau di It threw Piran into a well: it Killed 
heth marwiiyd. Mirzi onder a jaw tree, 

YViisaf satel bikbayA; Laili ne Majnia It sent Yilsaf for gale from shop to 
te halt garayi. shop; Laili made Majuii talk to the 

well-wheel. 
Shirii di khatir Farhdd nahar liyd, For Shirin’s sake Farhid dug a canal. 





© Indische Studient, Vol. V, pp. 147 and f. 
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5 Harnishak ghabbe dar de dhayd; Pablid 
tateyih thambéa de nal banhdya, 


Sazet ne Pannii bich thallii de tapayi. 

Milki ne Kima bandh Maghalii de paya, 

Nam De Chhipa dhare jhal phiraya. 

Hari Chand Chaohrii de ghar bikbiya. 
10 Ram Chand biyah ke Sita aii lay a, 

Ake ban bich kulli paya. 

Sita nth chhad ke shikar ni dhiya. 

Mirakh ne jogi da bhes baniya: 


Dinasur chhalan Sité nai aya. 
15 Leke bhichcbhé niki! Sita; Dinasor ne 


daghi kamiyii, 

Chukke Sits rath par letlii; Lanka do 
rasta piyil. 

Shikfir khelke Rim Chand fyi; sini 
kntiyé piya. 

“ Sita, t4 bich hai?” Nahio! Itthi Rim 
Chand ghussi khiya. 

Hanuman, Mai Anjani ki beté, Sita do 
bhil charhiya. 


#0 Hanumin ne rip kig di banayi. 

Kol Sita de fyi ; mundri Rim Chand di 
jholi Sita di paya. 

Utthod urke Rim Chand de kol iigayi : 
Sita di khabar liya, 

Angad barge sadliye jodhe; Lanki nia 
ahi kari: 

Rim Chand ki bahuti fanjais pul sam. 


undar paya. 
25 Bich Lanka ke Rim Chand iigayi; ake 
joj machiya. 
Dinssur di sir baddhia. “Rannai da 
bhed kisi na piya.” 
Ram Chand, leke Sita oii, aya. 





Ranjha maggar majjb! de liya : 
Bhokki mardi put pariyd; Ranjhe ne 
Ehere jike nid bajayi. 


80 Sahti ne khir chine di piyi: 
Raijhe baiwi, bhan ganwiiyi. 
Rodé badh daryi mei piyi; mundri 
Sulsimin nfia thiya, 


[Junm, 1909. 


5 It caused Harnishak to be slain upon his 
threshold, and Pahlad to be bound to 
a red-hot pillar. 

Bassi made Ponnii wander throngh the 
deserta, 

Milki bound Kim’ and gave him up to 
the Mughals. 

Nim Dev, the Stamper,’ became famous 
through the world. | | 

Hari Chand waa sold into the Scavengers’ 
house. 

10 Ram Chand brought Siti home in 
He went into the wildernessand boilta hut. 
Leaving Sité, he went out to hunt. 
Marakh put on the dress of a jogi ; 
Dinisur came to Sita in frand.2 

15 Sita came ont bringing alms: and 

Dinasur deceived her. 

He picked up Sita and laid her in his 
chariot, and took the road to Lanka, 

After his hont Ram Chand came home 
and found his hut empty. 

“ Art thou within, 8a?" No! Whereon 
Rim Chand was angered 

Hanumin, the son of Mother Anjani, 
went on the search for Siti. 

20 Hanumin assumed the form of a crow. 
He came to Sita and threw the ring of 

Rim Chand into Siti’s lap. 

Flying from thence he came to Ram 
Chand, and bronght him news of Sita, 

Warriors, like Angad, were collected and 
Lanka was attacked. 

Rim Chand led a great force by a bridge 
over the ocean. 

25 Rim Chand entered Lankié, and joined 

battle. 

He cut off Dinasur’s head. “None ever 
fathomed the secrets of women, " 

Rim Chand took Siti and returned home, 

Riinjhi was set to graze buffaloes : 

Dying of hunger he tock to begging ; 
Ranjha went to Khera and sounded his 
conch, 

30 Sabtl gave him a mess of pulse po : 
Ranjha laughed and devkce id dep'cdsaeta 
Roda was cast into the river, and took 

the ring to Sulainiiin, 





1D «., the Calics Prister, 


* The reference is to Ravana, 
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ASOKA NOTES. 
BY VISCEST A, SMITH, 
(Continued from Vol. XX XVII, p. 24.) 
No. X.—Absska in Fa-hien's Travels — with notics of some IMscoveries near Patna, 


The facts and traditions concerning A’dka recorded by the Chinese pilgrims are of 
such importance for the history of his reigu that readers of the Indian Antijuary probably will be 
glad to have the relovant passages brought together in a convenient form. The earlior pilgrim, 
Pa-hien (390-414 A. D.), has not much to say on the subject. The present paper will be 
confined to the collection and brief discussion of his scanty observations, ani on 
another occasion I hope to be able to treat in a similar way the mach more voluminous notives of 
Hinen Teang (629-45 A. D.). 


Aéika may be assumed to have died in either 232 or 281 B.C. It ts not possible, for 
vations reasons, to fix the date with greater precision, bat for all practical purposes it may be 
regarded as accurately known, and if 232 B.O, be assumed as the year of the great emperor's 
decease no materialerror can occur. ‘The visit of Fa-hien to India, therefore, occurred some 632 years 
after the death of Aéoka, and Biuen Tsang’s 230 years later still, Thos, even at the time of the 
travels of the first pilgrim, the Maurya ilynnaty belonged to o remote and, in large measure, 
legendary past, During the interval the Sungas, Andhras, and other dynasties had pasted away, . 
and many changes in Jangaage, script, customs, aud political organization had taken place. The 
testimony of the Chinese pilgrims to the history of Aska, consequently, must be 
interpreted as tho voice of tradition speaking of distant and half-forgotten. antiquity, 
If we imagine an English chronicler at the time of the Norman Conquest trying to call up a vision of 
the Roman occupation of Britain we shall be able to appreciate the width of the galf of time which 
yawned between Asika and Fa-hien, not to speak of Hinen Tsang. 

“My qnotations from Fa-hien are made in the first instance from Legze's version, which is the 
best on the whole, but his rendering willbe checked by comparison with the rival versions of Rémusat 
and Kisproth as Englished by Laidlay, of Beal, in the revised form published in Records of the 
Western World, and of Giles as given in the littl volume published at London sad Shanghai | 
without date, but issued, I believe, in 1877. The translation by Beal on which Prof. Giles showered 
such merciless criticism was that published separately in 1869, which was superseded (except for the 
notes) by the corrested edition incladed in volume I of the Records, Thesa preliminary 
observations may serve as sufficient introduction to the four passages in Fa-hien's Travels dealing: 
with Asokan history which I now proceed to collect and annotate, 





Passage No, I. 
Chapter X.—Dharma-vardhana, son of Aéika. 

‘The travellers going downwards from this [eefl. the stipa marking the place where Baddhe 
ransomed the dove with o piece of his flesh] towards the east, in five days came to the country of 
Gandhdra, the place whore Dharma-vivardhana, the son of Abska, ruled.’ Legze notes 
that Fd Ft is the Chinese form representing Dharma-vivarlthana, and that this is the first mention 
of Asdka. 

“sidlay gives the Chinese words as follows :— 

» wei = Gandhira of Legge; Fa i, meaning ‘extension of the Law,’ = Dharma 
vardiana ; aod Ayu, more frequently designated JFou-yu = Asdka, whose name is also transcribed 
as Ashoudia, The history of Asika, as known in 1648, is then discussed in long notes, which 
need not detain us now, 
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Giles’ version is:—* From this point descending eastwards for five days, they arrived at the 
country of Chien-t'o-wei, which was governed by Fa Yi, the son of King AYa’ AYi= Asoha. 


Beal translates:— ‘ From this, descending eastward, journeying for five days, we arrived at the 
country of Gandhira (Aten-to-wet). This is the place which Dharmavardhans, the son of Asoka, 
governed.’ 


The full name of Asdka, according to the Parhyns, was AStka-vardhana, and it seems to be 
plain that Laidlay and Beal are right in realing his son's nape as Dharma-vardhana, not 
Dharma-vivardhana, as Legge doss. 


Watters (Chinese Review, VIII, 222) writes the geographical namo Khian-tho-wel 
as Chien-t'é-wei and doubts its identity with Gandhira, In Chapter XII Fa-hien notes 
that he and his companions alter leaving Khian-tho-wei and going southwards arrived in four days 
at the kingdom of Parashapura, But Giles’ version 1s discrepant, and runs thus:— ‘From the 
Chien-t’o-wei country travelling southwards two days, the pilgrims arrived at the country of Fo-lou 


sha,’ Beal agrees with Legge in making the journey one of four days. We may take it, therefore, | 


that the principal place in the kingdom of Khian-tho-wei lay at a distance of four days’ travel ina 
direction approximately north of Fo-lou-sha (Fo-lu-sha, Beal), which certainly ninst be rendered aa 
Porashapura = Peshiwar. & distance of 50 miles, equivalent to about four daya’ travelling in hilly 
country, measured on Stanford's Shetch Map of the North-Western Frontier of India (scalenearly 
10 miles to inch) brings us to the Malakand and neighbouring Passes NNE of Peshiwar. There is no 
definite spot due north to which such measurement can be made. The Swit River, ronning at this 
part of its course from east to west, passes to the north of the Shihkis and Malakand Passes to join 
the Panjkira, It would seem, therefore, that AAven-tho-wer must mean the country to the north of 
the Swat river. But, if this ba the-ease, where are we to place the kingdoms of Woo-chang and of 
Su-ho-to (Ch, VILL)? A detailed examination of Fa-bien’s route woul carry us too far from Adika, 
and [ must be content to leave in some uncertainty the exact position of the principality among the 
mountains where Asika's son had ruled according totradition. But it seems to be fairly certain 
that Gandhfira cannot be the correct equivalent of Khian-tho-wei, ‘The existence of the 
doubt is a good illustration of the need for caution in interpreting the Chinese travellers’ 
narratives and fully justifies Watters’ scepticiam concerning the plausible {ransliteration of 
Kihian-tho-wei a3 Gandbira, | 
Passage No, II. 
Chapter XV L.—Adsdka’s buildings at Sankadya, 


The pilgrim relates the legend of the heavenly ladders or stairs of SankAtya, and tells how, 
after Buddha's descent, ‘the three flights all disappeared in the ground, exeept seven steps which con- 
tinned to be visible.’ He goes on to relate that afterwards King AsOka, wishing to know 
where their onds rested, sant mon to dig and see. They went down to the “ yellow springs " 
without reashing the bottom of the steps and from this the king received an increas®of his faith, and 
built a vihara over the steps, with a standing image, sixteen cubits in height right dyer the middle 
flight. Behind the eiddra he erected a stone pillar about fifty cabits high, with a lion on the 
top of it. Tet into the pillar on each of its four sides there is an image of Buddha, inside and ont 
(i.e., ‘all through") shining and transparent, and pure ag it were of lapis lazuli,’ 







Legge explains that the words “yellow springs” are a common expression for the subsoil where 
water is found, and Watters aids that there the dead are supposed to go. ‘ Fifty enbits, Legge says, 
is o paraphrase of ‘thirty chow," the chow being the distance from the elbow to the finger-tip, but 
why he tarned 30 into 50 I do not know, 
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The passage concerning Aédka’s buildings is differently tratslated by Laidlay, who writes: 
‘ He caused therefore a chapel to he raised over the stepa, and upon the middle ons erected a full 
length statue (of Foe) six foises high, Behind the chapel was erected « pillar thirty cubits high, 
and thereon was placed a lion. Within the pillar on the four sides were images of Foe. The 
interior and the exterior were polished and resplendent as crystal.” 


Concerning the measurements the notes state that ‘six foises" are equivalent to abont 60 
English feet, and that the chow (cheow ), or cubit, is variously estimated, some authorities making it 
out to be 0°610, and others to be 0-4575 of a mitre. 


Giles paraphrases the ‘Yellow Spring’ as meaning the * gate of hell,’ and makes the image to 
be only 16 fee¢ in height. The concluding clanses he renders thus :— Inside the column at the 
four sides are images of Baddbs. Both from inside and outside it is transparent (not ‘shining’ ) 
and aa clean [ 7 ‘clear’ ] ss glass’ 


Beal too makes ont the image to be 16 feet high, and the pillar 30 cubite. ‘ Within the 
pillar,” according to him, ‘on the four sides are figures of Baddha, both within sod without it is 
shining and bright as glass.’ 


Thus it appears that the four versions differ mach in detail. 


Legge's statement that the statue was 16 cudite high, and Laidlay’s that ite height was 6 
French totses = 60 English feet, are contradicted by Giles and Beal who state the height as 16 
( Chinese ) feet. The Chinese ‘foot,’ I believe, does not differ much from the English. 
Perhaps we are justified in assuming the correct version to be ‘16 feet.’ All translators 
are agreed that the pillar was 30 chow, or * cubits,’ in height, equivalent to somewhere 
about 45 or 50 English feet, an estimate in accordanee with the known mensarements of some of 
Asika’s columns. 


The monnment evidently was composod, like the other Asdkan monolithic pillars, of fine 
grey sandstone polished, by an art now lost; as highly as glass, ‘Travellers have mistaken the 
material of ‘ Firdz Shah's pillar'—the Aéika monument broaght by him to Delhi—for iron, 
brass, and go forth, Similarly, the high polish of the Sankaésya pillar evidently pazzled the 
Chinese visitor and indoced him to believe that like glass the stone was translucent. The 
base of the pillar probably was quadrangalar, with an image of Buddha in polished niche on 
each face. The niche containing the Jain image on one sido of the hexagonal portion of the 
Kahion column of Gupta age may be compared (Cunningham, Reports, XVI, Pl. X XIX). 


Cunningham { Reports I, 272) used Julien's translation of Hiaen Tsang, according to 
which the Aka pillar at Kapitha=Sankiiéya ( Seng-kia-sle) was 70 feet high, made of s hard 
fine-grained reddish stone, and brilliantly polished. The later pilgrim agrees with the earlier 
in stating that the animal on the top Wasa lion. But the capital found by Cu 
at Sankisa in the Farrnkhibid District, U. P., which he identified with Sankiiéya ( Seng-kin- 
she) has on it an elephant, nots lion. The capital found undoubtedly belongs to an Aséka 
pillar, bat Cunningham's theory ( p. 278 ) that both the Chineso pilgrims mistook an elephant 
for a lion, seems to me, if I may express myself blaotly, simply incredible. Cannsingham 
afterwards found the brick base on which the pillar had stood ( Reports, XI, 22), bat could not 
discover any trace of the shaft. 


Watters (On Yuan Chiang, I, 334) translates Hinen Tsang (= Yuan Chwang,) as stating 
that at Kapitha (= Sankiéya) ‘there was an AbSka pillar of & lustrous violet colour and 
vory hard, with a crouching lion on the top facing the stairs; quaintly carved figures were 
on each side of the pillar, and according to one's bad or good deserts figures sppeared to him 
in the pillar.” The* lustrons violet colour’ well describes the appearance of the polished grey 
Sandstone when mellowed by age. Asika mever used ‘reddish" sandstone. The red 
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sandstone from the quarries near Agra and Mathura first came into use in Kushin times, It 
is out of the question to believe that a ‘crouching lion" could have been mistaken for a 
standing elephant by both pilgrims. Sankisa may or msy not represent SankAbya, but 
the elophant capital there certainly is not the lion capital seen by Fa-hion and Hiuen 
Tsang. Adequate discussion of the identity of the site would require a tedious topographical 
discussion aud an essay of considerable length. I cannot go further into the matter here, and 
must content myself by remarking that the equation Sankisa= SankAbya is by no means 
conclusively established. I observe that, according to Watters, Hinen Taang does not state 
the height of the pillar at all, but says that ‘the present sfa‘rs were above 70 feet high with 
a Buddhist temple on the top, in which was s stone image of the Buddha.’ This version, 
I expect, will prove to be correct, for a monolithic pillar with monolithic capital could not well | 
be 70 feet in height. None of the extant Astka pillars has any figure sculptare on the shaft, 
wad it is interesting to learn that the Sankatya monument differed widely from any now 
known. The confnsed description by old traveller: of Lat Bhairo at Benares, which was 
destroyed by the Mohammadans daring the riot of 1809, indicate that it too had carving on 
the shaft, bat the records are not fally intelligible, The identity of that monument with one 
deseribed by Hinen Tsang is proved in an article which will appear ir the Z. D. M. G. during 
the current year. | 


Passage No. ITT. WA 
Chapter XXIII, —Asbko's alleged proceedings at Rimagrima, 


‘East from Boddha’s birthplace [1. ¢., the Lambini Garden= Rommindét], aud at a distance 
of five yojanas, there is a kingdom called Bama. The king of this country, having obtained 
one portion of the relics of Buddha's body, returned with it and built over it a tope, named 
the Rama tops. By the side of it there was a pool, and inthe pool a dragon, which constantly 
kept watch over (the tope) and presented offerings at it day and night. 


When king Aika came forth into the world, he wished to destroy tho eight topes 
(over the relics) and to build (instead of them) 84,000 topes, After he had thrown down 
the seven others, ho wished next to destroy thistope. Ent then the dragon showed itself, 
took the king into its palace, and when he had seen all the things provided for offerings, it 
said to him,“ If you are able with your offerings, to exceed these, you can destroy the tope, 
and take itallaway. I will mot contend with you.” The king, however, knew that such 
applinnces for offering were not to be had anywhere in the world, and thereupon returned 
( without carrying out his purpose ).’ 

Laidlay’s version agrees aubstantially. He notes that tho 
Rima is Lan-mo, which name is alsomsed by Hinen Tsang, 
syllable with a character different from that used by Fa-hien. 


Giles differs by understanding that the dragon introduced Asoka, 
under the waters, but into the interior of the stifpa, se a 

Beal's rendering does not differ materially from that of Leggo. 

Thus it is clear that Fa-hien heard a tradition that this Ram agrima stip . 
older than the time of A&Ska, and that it had escaped destruction set atten 


| P rebuilding 
him, whereas the other seven great stipas of Sdrnith, Bodh Gayi, ete., Si suffered that oy 


; Unfortunately, the exact site of the stapa has not yet been identified becanse it’ lies 
in Nepalese territory and is difficult of sccesa without tedious formalitios. But ite 
approximate position is known and a moderate amount of local research probably would 
fix it definitely, The one absolutely certain point in the itinerary of the pilgrims in the 


Chinese word rendered as 
who, however, writes tho second 





not into his own palace 
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Nepalese Tarai is Rummindét, the Lambini Garden, a few miles beyond the north-eastern 
corner of the Basti District aad on the western bank of the Tilar river. Lan-mo, or 
{amagrama lay 5 yojanas, or 200 4, in a direction eastward from that fixed point. The 
distance of 200 di is stated by Hiuen Tsang, according to the versions of both Julien and * 
Watters. The figure 300 given by Beal ( Records, I1, 25) is undoubtedly erroneous, because 
4064=1 yojame. The figure 500 4 given in the Life of Hinen Teang ( Beal, p. 96 )is a manifest 
blander. Taking the lé us equivalent to about one-fifth orone-sixth of a mile in level country 
and the yojana as 7} miles, Rimagrama should be looked for in Nepalese territory a few miles 
from the British frontier ata spot between 35 and 40 miles eastwards from Rummindét. I have 
shown (J. R.A. S., 1902, pp. 151, 152) that Hamagramsa must lie in or about 27°26" N. and 
$5°62' B. between the Little Gandak and Gundak rivers. Buddhist remains are known to exist 
in the neighbourhood, and I heard reports of a pillar, The work of a day-or two on the spot shoald 
suffice to determine the site, Inasmuch as tho stipa guarded by the dragon was older 
than the time of AbSka its identification and. description would be of much interest. 
Perhaps the officers of the Archwological Department may find an opportunity some day to 
make the necessary arrangements with the Magistrate of Gorakh pur and the Nepalese 
authorities for effecting the required local investigations in the locality indicated, which is 
not at all convenient of access. I have been at Rumrmiodél twice, bat never had the chance 
of travelling to the east of the Tilair river, 











Passage No. IV’. 
Chapter XXFII—Adsdke and Pitalipatea, 


“The town of Pitaliputra, in the kingdom of Magadha, the city where king 
Atjka ruled. The royal palace and halls in the midst of the city, which exist now 
as of old, were all made by spirits which he employed, and which piled up the stomes, reared the 
walls and gates, and executed the @legaat carving aod inlaid scolpture work in a way which no 
Luman hands of this world could accomplish, 
King Aujka had a younger brother who had attainod to be an Arhat, and 
resided oa Gridhra-kéta hill, finding his delight in solitud: ani quiet.” The king by the aid of the 
spirits made a hill inside the city for his abode, caus.ag them to ‘form a hill with the large stones 
piled on one another ; and also, at the foot of the hill, with fire large square stones, to make an 
apartment, which might be more than thirty cubits long, twenty eubits wide, and more than ten 
cobite high,” . . ..).« 


and beautiful ; there is also a HinayAna ong; the two together containing six hundred or seven 
hundred monks . 2. . . when king AsSla destroyed the seven topes (intending) to make 
eighty-four thousand [see Passage No, II above], the first which he madé was the great tope, 
“more than three le to the south of the city. In front of this there is a footprint of Buddha, where 
acihdra has been bailt, The door of it faces the north, and on the south of it there is a stone 
Pillar, fourteen or fifteen cabits in cirewmference, and more than thirty cubits high, on which there 
is an inscription, saying, “Adika gave the Jambudripa to the general body of all the monks, and then ° 
redeemed it from them with money. This he did three times.” North from the tope 300 or 400 
paces, king Asdka built the city of Ne-le. In it there is a stone pillar, which also is more 
than thirty feet high, with « lion on the top of it, On the pillar there is an inseription recording 
the things which led to the building of Ne-le, with the number of the year, the day, and the month.’ 


The Variations in the other versions are not important, except that Giles omits the words 
placing the palace * in the midst of the city." The extracts raise the question of the topography 
of Pataliputra, on which a considerable volame might be written without any satisfactory result, 


A detailed survey and good map are preliminaries indispensable to fruitful discassion of the subject, 
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But it seems to be clear that there was a stone palace in the midst of the fortified city, 
and very probably its position is marked approximately by the buried stump of an AbSka 
pillar which oxists at Kalla EKbin’s Bagh in the Zanfina premises: of Amir and Manlari 
Muhammad Kabirin the Sadar Gali as ascertained by the late Babi P. O. Mokharjf, and mentioned 





in his unpublished Report, (lated 1898, of which 1 possess a proof. A few scanty remains of 


Maurya stone-work have beei foand within the city. 


The ‘great tope three le to tha south of the city’ must, I think, be the Bari 
Pah4ri, as supposed by Mukharji. It was damaged by stupid excavations conducted by Dr. 
Fithrer in 1894-5. 


There can be little doubt that the town of Ne-le, no: mentioned elsewhere, is represented 
by the village of Kamribar, Between the Kelli and Chiman tanks on the north-west of that 
village Mokharji found one large block and. innumerable fragments of an AsSka monolithic 
pillar, which had been deliberately broken up by the action of fire. This monument 
seems to have been the one mentioned by Hiven Tsang as standing near the * hell,” or prison. 


Mukharjt found the remains of another Aboka pillar to the southef Kumrdhar, but 
no trace of an inscription. 


T have a strong suspicion that the alleged inscription recording the gift of Jambu- 
dvipa never existed, that is to say, that the ingeription really was of a different purport, and that 
the local monks msde up the Jambudvipa story. Even in Fa-hien'’s time the current seript differed 
widely from that of the Maurya age, and probably few people, if any, could read the Asdke inserip- 
tions. ‘Those known are most matter-of-fact compositions, and a statement that the emperor 
professed to give away the habitable world three times is not at all in accordance with the style of 
his records. The purport of the Ne-le pillar inscription may or may not have been rightly onder- 
stood. 

It may be of interest to note that Mukharji claimed to have traced no leas than six 
AbSka pillars at and near Patna. In the Kumrfihir mounds he seems to have found 
three, which he identified with the Jambudvipa and Ne-le pillars of Fa-hien and the ‘hell" pillar of 
Hinen Tsang. ‘Two ofthese he specifies clearly, as already oleerved, but I cannot make out 
the third with certainty. He found two more at Lohinipur, and beard of the sixth, men- 
tioned above, inside the city. 


Llia report, unfortunately, was too erode for publication as it stood, and never got beyond the 
stage of proof, He gave mea copy. His intention was that it should be illustrated by 68 plates 
and 4 photographs, but those, if they still exist, presumably lie buried somewhere in the Bengal 
Secretariat, or they may be with his family. Some of them, I know, were of interest and value, 

As his report will never seo the light I may honour his memory and interest my readers by 

‘« On the north-west of the village of Kumrahér, between two tanks, Kalli and Chi- 
man, Lexhamed, along with extensive brick buillings, innumerable fragments of an Abbka 
pillar, of which I could discover no inseribel portion (p. 15). . . . On minutely examining the 
grounds at Kumrihir, [ saw indications of walis on the south bank of the Kalli tank and on the 
west bank of Chiman tank. The site between these two tanks is proposed by me to be identified ed 





with the * earth-prison” of Kaliédka"! (p, 17). He opened up certain old walls, and got down about 
10 or 15 feet. | 


1 The Bibi believed in the separate existence of Kildddke and advocated strange actions of Maurya: 


“a 
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* Below the foundation wall, I discovered a large fragment of a Maurya pillar about three feet 
in diameter, I also found several smaller fragmants, especially on the floor of the western cells, 
which appear to have been paved with them.’ Continuing the diggitg he found ‘« carious passage 
between two walls, 2' 1" and 3' 3" in breadth. It is 21' 4" south of the northern range of cells, 
East of this narrow passage is a.sort of flight of steps, made of large bricks, Here also fragments 
of the Asika pillar were found,’ 


He also picked up close by a copper coin of Chandragupta IT (cir. A. D, 400) of the 
‘bust’ type, with Garuda reverse, 47 feet to the south he traced other walls, and then drove 
a tinnel,in which he found ‘several fragments of the Asoka pillar. But on the north of the 
[Muhammadan] tomb the stone fragments increased in number and size, of which three were between 
2 and 3 feet in length and diameter. Below a stratum of yellowish or rather reddish soil, and about 
10 feet deep, I came a crosa a lnyer of blackish earth, composed of ashes, embers, and 
bits of lime [?], between 1 and 2 feet in depth. In this blackish stratum the fragments of 
the pillar were invariably found (sea photograph, Plate [X a). I thea began tunnelling the black 
stratum at the sides of the pit I had dug, éspecially towards the north and east, and brought to light 
innomerable fragments, large and small. In the northern tannel I alichted on a heap of the stone 
fragments, of which some were more than 3 feet in height and diameter, The polished eurince 
of all these fragments looked quite fresh and new. Bat no inseribed portion could 1 discover 
after all my attempts to search, which fact reminded me that the Chinese pilgrim [Hinen Tsang} 
did not mention the * prison" [*hell’] pillar as inscribed,’ 

These interesting details prove that the Babi discovered the actual site of one of the AbSka 
Pillars at Pataliputra, or more accurately at Ne-le to the south of the city, which appears to be the 
‘prison ' or‘ hell” pillar mentioned by Hiuen Tsang, and perhaps one of the two pillars described by 
Fa-hien, It is also clear that Mukhatji was right in inferring that the monument had been 
deliberately destroyed by heaping up combustibles ground it and so causing the stona 
to split by heat. During the great Benares riot of 1809 the Muhammadans destroyed the pillar 
known as Lit Bhairo by the same method. The considerable depth at which the fragments were 
found indicates that the Patna catastrophe was of early date, and it may well be that the act of 
vandalism was the work of Raja Saddnke (cir, A.D. 600) as suggested by Mukharji. But itis also 
possible that the destroyers were the Mahammadan invaders aboat A.D. 1193. 


The Bibi's sccount of the second No-le or Kumrah4r monolith ia much briefer, Ha 
merely says that he traced ancient masonry near an old well called Khari Kuiyaii to the south of 
Kumrahir, and at a depth of about 15 feet was ‘glad to discover a fragment of a Maurya pillar ' 
(p- 20). : 

Although the connection with Fa-hien's narrative is slight, I may quote Makharjt’s account ofthe 
fine sandstone capital of the Maurya period, which was dug up close to the railway on 
a bit of waste ground called Bulandibigh (*High-grova’ ), and which I saw lying there. * It 
is im yellowish sandstone, and.very large in size, the different faces showing ornaments of honey- 
suckle, guslloche? and other decorated bands' (p,22), This remarkable object was figured in his 
unpublished Plate XLVIL. So far as I remember, it was about 4 feet in diameter, and square. 


In the flelds at Lohinipur, near the Bankipore railway station, he found ‘two Maurya 
pillars of the: Abika style’ a so-called ‘ Buddhist railing,’ etc, Five posts of the railing, 
which was plain, were in sifu. Ata short distance to the south-west, ata depth of about 11 feet, he 
discovered ‘ several large fragments of a Maurya pillar, more then 3 feet in diameter 
‘(Plate XXXIV)." Avgain, some 250 feet to the west of that object, his spade alighted on ‘'the top of 
the capital ofthe AbSka pillar,’ with a diameter of 3° 71”. ‘The capital appeared to be of 
silattened vnse form, in the centre of which was a hole for the reception of the mortise of the lion or 


" Guidleche is an ornament consisting of a band of twisted lines or strings. 


fins 


es 
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some other animal, which muat have originally crowned the pillar. [nnumerable fragments of it, 
besides the capital, were found in the pit, some of which showed ornamental bands of lotus and 
guilloche, . . The base of the capital is square, being 3 6" on each of the faces, of which one has 
an ornament of lotas flowers or an inscription in shell or cup-mark characters, which no scholar has 
yet deciphered,’ (p. 24). | caw this remarkable object lying in a potato field, 


These fragmentary discoveries are tantalizing, and it is a pity that excavation in some one 
promising spot was not persevered in. As they stand no nse can be made of them. The Bengal 
Government might consider the propriety of publishing the more important of Mokharji’s drawings 
aud photographs. 


The “Jamuns Dbih’* mound on the sonth of the Mar-Sin, or ancient bed of the Sin, and to 
the west of Bankipore railway station, evidently was a monastery, 03 broken stone stools, such as 
were naed by Buddhist monks, are found there (p, 26). 


At LohAnipur the Bibi also found ‘ the ‘base of another pillar of the Astka style 
but rather smaller in proportion. Itisa circular stone, of which the diameter, 2 feet 10} ifiches, 
decreased in five steps to 2 feet 3 inches as it rose to a length of 1 foot 9 inches, and on the top of 
which is a circular hole about 7 inches [ ‘feet’ in text ] deep to receive the copper tenon of the 
shaft’ (p. 29). 

Mukharjt eays that he found stone railings of four distinct kinds, but he describes 
only three in detail. LohAnipur yielded the perfectly plain one, about $4 feet in height. 
Tbe second example, found at Dargah Arszfini in the city had stonter posts, and the bosses were 
carved with tigers and other animala. The railings were rectangular in section, not lenticular 
as usual, The third railing, specimens of which were found at Kumrfih&r, was the most 
ornate of the four.. The central bossea were seulptored in relief, ‘ one being o group of standing 
husband and wife, the latter horse-faced (iienari) and having a child on her lap, The other 
group ia a seated gentleman, rather corpulent, clasping two children at his sides.’ 


The fourth railing was found on the south-west of the Seval tank. They were all 
delineated in Plates XL—XLIII, which probably exist somewhere. I presume that the 
objects were sent to the Indian Museum, Calentta, 


After this long digression I will now return to Fa-hien. 


The legend in Chapter XXXII, Passage No. V, concerning the meeting of Asoka in a 
former birth with ‘Sikya Buddha,’ according to Beal, Laidlay, and Giles (Shih-chia), or 
Kisyapa Liuddha, according to Legge, ia mere folklore of the Jiitaka kind, which need not be 
discussed. ‘There is nothing more about Aédka in the Travels. 

The amount of traditional history recorded by the pilgrim is not large. 


Passage No. I informs us that o son of Abika named Dharma-vardhana, ruled a principal; 
in the hills some 50 or 60 miles to the north of Peshiwar. 


Passage No. II is mythological, but is interesting for its bearing the generally-accepted 
although doubtfal identification of Sankaéya or Kapitha with Bankisa in the Farraknibaa Dis. 
trict. Fa-hien and Hinen Tsang both testify that the Aéoka pillar at Sankidéya or Kapiths > ee 
crowned by a lion, whereas the pillar at Sankisa is surmounted by an elephant, and cannot 
possibly be the same monument. Perhaps there were two Adjka pillars at the site. | Mr. Mar- 
shall bas recently proved the existence of two such pillars at Rimpurwi in the Champiran ‘Tia~ 
trict, one with a lion, and the other with a ball capital? The question of the identity of the 
site requires re-examination after local enquiry. : 











17,8. A. 8, 1008, p. 1085, Pilate I, fig. 1, 2. 
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The ane recorded in passage No, LI asek that. the sional at ha ma in the Nepalese 
Tarii was older than the time of Asika. The site probably ia capable of identification. 


Passage No. IV is by far the most important and tells us a good deal about Aédka's 
connection with Patalipntra, It mentions two monolithic pay to the south of the city, both 
inscribed. The Sankiiéya monament is the third of the three such pillars mentioned in the 
Travels, nowe of which is identioal with any now standing. 


The remains of both those near Pataliputra seem to -have been found, but no trace of the 
inseriptions. Fa-hien, like Hinen Tsang, describes Adika's religious relative as being his 
brother; not his son. He ia the person called Mahendra or Mahindo by Hiuen Tsang and the 
chroniclers of Ceylon. Although Fa-hien visited Ceylon, stayed there two years, and relates the 
legends Jocally current, be doea not name ASika in connection with the island. He merely says 
(Chap. XXXVIII) that ‘a former king of the country had sent to Central India and got a slip of 
the patra [=60] trea, which he planted by the side of the hall of Buddha, where a tree grew up to 
the height of about 200 cubits.’ He does not make any allusion to the story of the conversion of 
the island as told by the chroniclers. 


A PRIMER -OF DRAVIDIAN PHONOLOGY. 
Br. E. V. SUBBAYYA, M. A., L. T., 





Section I, 
I.—Vowel system, 
(1) Fnaom a comparative study of all the Dravidian dinlecta it ia inferred that the Primitive 
Dravidian parent language had the following vowel system : — 


Short vowels Tt er mt om a, i, u, ¢, a. 
Long vowela =... ne oe of hth &,. 6, om 


Nasulised long vowels... nt jee Bs | 
Wote, — The Primitive Dravidian vowel system was simple, It had no diphthongs nor 
yocalic consonants, 
(2) The pronunciation of these vowels is as in Italian. sai soi the vowel 
in the English word * man, 





II, — Changes. : 


This system did not undergo many changes in the various separate ee langaages, but 
the few changes that it underwent may be sammed up under the following headings! ; 


(a) — IsoLaTive CHANGES. 
(1) Prim, Dray. final a \ ai in Tam.3; @ in Mal‘; ¢ in Can.2; and Tu.* and a in Te? — 


. Jes 2 | 
Tam. talai ‘head’ is Mal. tate ; Can. and Ta, tale and tare respectively ; and Te. has fala. | 
1 1 sball give bore only one example to illustrate each change, and more etamples, if needed, will be found 
der the detailed treatment of the vowels. Issel toh 
a 2 Primitive Dravidian. * Tamil. eeorepciiag 
® Cansrese. * Teja. + Telugs. 
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(2) Prim. Drav.m 4 yi,& in Tam, and Ain Mal. 
% i, rarely 6, ya in Can. 
s &, sometimes a in Tn, 
% GinTe. 
Tam. @ du (goat) is Mal. @ du, Can. @ du ;,Tulu édu and Tel. fa, 
(3) Prim. Dray, nasalised a \ ya, ia, na — Tam, 
% n'a, n'é — Mal. 

. &, nd, nt — Can. 

ya, na, né — To. 

é, né, ni — Te. 
Tam. yan, wan, nin.*L"is Mal age. Can, @ nuand nd au; To. 7 nu; Te. nf mu and é nu. 


yr F 


In short this sometimes lost ite nasalisation, sometimes its fronting, sometimes both. 


4. Prim, Drav. initial a, ¢, ¢, became aspirated in Mid and New Canares, in some casea, and 
were represented by Aa, Ai, he. This is probably doe to the influence of Marathi, the northern 
neighbour of Canarese and Tulu, which has very many aspirated sounds. Tn]u shows this tendency. 
For example. Adappam ‘bar’ in Tam. is Aadappa in Can, and To; eppala ‘a special Bengal gram 
cake’ in Tam. is Aappe/a in Can, and Tu. 


(b)— ComBInaTIVE CHANGES. 
(1) Change in quality, 


(¢) ands 4 e¢ and o respectively in Can. Tu. and Te, and also in New Tam. and New Mal. 
before cerebrals and liquids and when followed by a. This change, I shall call — a-umlaut. 


Tam, idam ‘left’ is Mal, ide ; Can. and Tu eda; Te. edamn. 
Note, — These i and w are always initial. 


(4) Pr. Dray. initial a when followed by i, sometimes becomes ¢ in Te. Tam, ari 
‘to know ' is Te. erugu. . 


Through the influence of an é in the stem anw in the inflexions may be changed to ¢; 4. 9: — 
puli Nom, ease ‘tiger’ puliti Dat, but kidda‘ child’ and biddatu, 


This change I shall call i-umlaut, Dr. Caldwell calls all these changes harmonic sequence of 
vowels, 


(y) Very often in Can. and Tu., and mostly in Te. the final half pronounced enunciative u 
of words changes an a of the preceding syllable into u and sometimes on ¢ of the preceding syllable 
into a. This change, I shall call w-umilaut. For example, Aadalu'to shake’ is kadulu in Can., 
Te. and Ta. 


(8) By metathesis and by contraction due to accent change ( see infra) with the following 4, 
i, and win Telugu respectively became é and 6. Tam. iralai ‘deer’ is Te. lédé. Here r and ¢ 
have interchanged. Tam, wral ‘mortar’ Te. is rélu. 
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(2). Change in quantity. 


(a) By the lossof nasals,A ot g,v or even y ( Pr. Dray. g or g’) the vowels a, i, ¢, 
were often lengthened. | 


Tam. ahappai * ladle’ is ape and Adpe in Can, Tu, 
Tam. toon ‘this man" is Tel. eidu. 
Note.—This change is often attended with metathesis in Teluga, 


(b) These vowels, if long, became short when they were used as part of inflexional particles, 
e. g., niin or plo ‘l* became en in inilexions. 


III. — The Great Accent change, 


Before proceeding to a detailed treatment of the vowel ohanges in the various separate Dravidian 
langaages, I shall give here an account of the Great Accent Change in Primitive Dravidian, 
which plays so important a part in the explanation of the difficult forma that most of the words of 
Telugu, Gondi and the other North Dravidian languages have assumed, 


In arly Primitive Dravidian, as it is even now in Tamil, Malayalam and Oanarese, the accent 
rested on the root or stem syllable, which is almost always the first syliable, 


But later on, in late Primitive Dravidian, before the great Tamil works, viz., Kwral and 
Dsfrakadinedmand Were written, perhaps about the beginning of the first century A. D., the aocent _ 
showed a tendency to shift to the last syllable. As a reaalt of this tendency, the final consonants ol 
words began to be prononnced with distinct stress and with an enunciutive hall-pronounced wu. 
The consonants that were thus affected in all the languages were g, #, d5, d, d, 6 and r, 


But with this only result, the tendency was more or leas completely stopped in the Central and 
the South Dravidian dialects, Kumorila Bhatia, who was tho great controversial writer of the 
seventh century, uses “ (fdr, “pimp,” “dl,” and “ vayir,” which are exactly the Tamil words 
tfiru, pdmpu, df and rayir, showing thereby that the tendency for the accent change had 
not developed till the close of the 6th century, | 


The tendency seems to have completely died out in the South Dravidian langnages. For 
Malayalam, which branched off from Tamil as « separate language at the commencement of the Tth 
century A. D,, began to develop a reaction against this tendency: so much so that at the present day 
all the inflexions are lost in the verbal forms in New Malayalam, the accent strongly resting on the 
root syllable, In Tamil, the tendency stopped at affecting only the consonants mentioned above, 


In the Central-Dravidian langnages, the tendency did not die out, but was only checked for a 
time. Dr. Kittel says that even in ancient literature there was tendency to add a final w to 
consonants and sometimes also i ( Kittel’s Kannada Grammar, article 54 ). 


All this while, from the 1st to the 7th century, great changes were taking place in the North 
Dravidian languages, The accent had shifted to the last syllable: the initial and the medial 
syllables had become contracted ; all the final consonants had taken an enunciative y whieh was no 
more pronounced only half, but with full and clear stress. The fina) yowels in the extreme North 
dinlects had become lengthened, where short originally. 


The Central Dravidian was once more affected by its nearness to the North Dravidian 
languages. Canarese and Tulu, the chief languages of this family, added a final w to all words 
ending in sny consonant, and this final « began to affect the vowels of the preceding syllables as in 
the North Dravidian languages, But with these results the tendency had stopped in them. 
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I will now sum up and illustrate the results of the great accent shift :— 
(1) The lengthening of original final short cowels: — 
In Gonii, which is the extreme North dialect, the accent had completely changed to the last 


syllable and every vowel is lengthened ; ¢. g.: — 


Tam. virahu ‘ wood ' is in Gondi réjugd. 

Tam. pulu. Tel. porw is Gondi prid. 

Tel, Tam. élu* wisdom’ is Gondi éld. 

Tel, mrdnu ‘tree’ is in Gondi mrdnd, 

Tel, illu ‘house’ is in Gondi tddd. 

Tel. kdlu * leg" is in Gondi badi. 

Examples may be multiplied, as almost every word bes a long vovel at the end in Gondi. 

(2) Dropping of initial vowels and contraction by metathesis : 

This is characteristic of all the North Dravidian languages; anil the words affected are 


mostly the unstressed post-positions and the pronominal forme ; ¢. g.: — 


Tam, uf is in Tel. 14, in Gomdi lad *in”. 
Tam, ural is Tel. rélu. Tam. ilesw is in, Tel. létads ‘tender,’ Tam. tron is Telngn ridu ‘ this 


man,’ ete, 


(3) Voicing of initial consonants, through Jack of stress and also of medial ones, Thin is 


characteristic of all-except the South Dravidian family, viz, Tamil and Malayalam; and this change 
generally takes place when the initial consonants are followed by cerebrals, deubled congonants and 
liquids; ¢. g.: — 






Tam, tiAit ‘fear’ ia dégiln in Can., Ta, and Te. 

Tam, taffi‘ screen” is daddi in Can., Tu. and Te. 

Tam, offer is oddar in Can., Tu. and Te. 

(4) Fynal enunciativeu: — 

This has been already explained in the general treatment of accent shift, 


IV.-a. 


(1) ‘The énitiat a of Primitive Dravidian remains in all its dialects :— 


ahal (extend) * agalu. 
adi (foot)... A al 
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(2) Primitive Dravidian medial « also remains :— 





| kal (stone) wee eee enh loco od ean os] kalla -«-| Kalla, 
kannam (hole) ... .. | «| kannam ..|kennamn ...|kanna  ...| kanna, 
tattu (to tap) as ase ia tatta oss) tatta | es tatta esa | tatta. 
fnahu(tolangh)... se s|fmaya ws] magus ww naga (| Bag, 
patta (ten) eae atta wg att hatta «==, .| padi. 





(3) Pr. Drav. final a in btem syllables becomes— 
% (ai) (through w) in Tamil, 
% @ (written a) in Malayalam, 
% ¢ (in Canarese and Toln). 
% a in Telugu. 










talai (head) talm 

malai (hil!) we” ES) ial 

attai (sole of the feet) ... oo) OttM... ...) atte 

arai (half) Ne as Se ves) OTE .., ark 


Talai (net) PTT Pit hee vale... oa bale... 


ce fo -§ & KF 







(4) Special development of " 
(a) Canarese, 


(1) Can, initial a x p (A) a, and Aa, 

In Canarese the initial a mostly becomes aspirated through the influence of Maritht. 
Then it was written as pa, for p,at that period, was an aspirated consonant: (tide the 
development of p ander consonants). And this p again became A. For example ;— 

, Tam. ahappai ‘ladle’ is in Can. Adpe. =" 

Tam. adappam ‘ bag’ is in Can. Asdapa. 

Tam. nai ‘approach’ is in Can. pane and Aane. 

Tam. aff ‘fig tree’ is in Can. Aaffi. 
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Tam. ari ‘to out’ is in Can, dari (vide Kittel's Kannada Dictionary, page 2, for more 
examples). 


(2) Pr. Dray. finala \ ¢, later weakened to 4, a. 
Pr. Drav. final @ which becomes ¢ in Canarese and a: in Tamil, was further weakened in 
Canarese either to i or toa; 4. g:— 
‘Tam. kalat ‘to weed’ is in Can, kale and kali. 
Tam. kerai ‘stain’ is in Can. kare and kari. 
Tam. Aarai ‘to call" is in Can. kare and kari, 
Tam. kadai‘ to churn’ is in Can. kade and kadi. 
again: Tam, malay‘ mountain’ is Can, male and mala. 
Tam. ilei‘leaf’ . . . , + éle and ela. 
Tam. kanai ‘stick" . . . . « hane and kana. 


It may be noted here that the weakening of ¢ into ¢ is found in verbal forms and the 
weakening of « into a4 in nouns. 


(3) a 3 4, o in inflexionial forms of Oanarese, The genitive and the accusative signs 
become lengthened, Gen. a \ 4 and the acc. am \ a; again avam ‘he’ appears as arom. 
Plaral sign ar \ or. (ride Kittel’s Canarese Grammar, pages 24, 189,212 and 47, 51, 54, 58, 
111, and 112). 


(4) a &\ @ by contraction, ¢. 7.:— agape ‘ladle’ becomes ape and Adpe. 





(5) af & ¢ (¢ shortened) in the formation of second person singular of the future and 
imperfect :—e. g., iddi, iruei, ete, (vids Kittel’s Kannada Dictionary, page 178). 


(6) Pamil. 


(1) In Tamil the medial a, which is not in the first syllable, is generally pronounced as «, 
though written 4:— ¢ g+ madal is made! ‘a petal’, It is also written as ¢ by the vulgar 
people. | 


(2.) Pr. Dravidian final a is preserved in Tamil in a few words as kara to milk, ira ‘to beg’, 
nada to walk. These have final ¢ in Canarese and TuJn and a in Telugu. This final a of Tamil 
is, hence, very probably a weakening of at, 


(3) a ‘ a, @ by contraction ; ¢. g.: — 

rifnarar + rinpor “ gods, " 

happat % Gppai, Here the contraction is due to the disappearance of medial A or vr. 

(4) ‘The final at \ Pre. Dravidian a is always written as a and pronounced as @, when it 


| becomes medial by the addition of suffixes; ¢.g. malai ‘hill,’ but malanddu ‘a hilly country’ 
( vide. Nanndl-Sdiram, 173 ). 
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(¢) Malayalam, 

The medial a in Malayalam has & great tendency to become ¢ and is written as¢ by the vulgar 
people. Again Pr, Dravidian final @ which is written a, but pronounced @ in ‘Malayalam 
is regularly written ¢ when it becomes medial by the addition of suffixes; ¢, 9.1 — a 

Tam. amaé ‘ to fit” is ameywya in Mal. Tamil aéai to moveis ayekka. Tamil talai ‘head’ is 
taletka dat, of tale. (Vide Gundert’s Mal. Diot., page 1.) : | Sai 


(d) Telugu. 


1. In Telugu initial @ \ ¢ by é-mutation, ¢. g.: — Tam, ari, to know, Telaga erugu. 

(2) Initial ay why w- mutation, Tam. mulai‘to sprout’ is Tel. molatsw and moluten ; 
Tam. tnalai * to wander"is Tel. malagu and malugu ; kadaly and Eadulu, to move. 

(3) In the inflexional suffixes, a \ @ through the dropping of a nasal, Tams avan ia Tel, 
eidu, and the ddy of rddw is added in verbal inflexions. Again Tam. tangu to remain, is Telugu 










dégu. 
(1) Pr. Drar. initial @ remains :-— 
| a ae | Mal, = | Can. 7 "ula Telugu. 






] | ada (play) | sha oh seb = = ida... ve] SQN... 


: aida ove} WC 
= fini (nail) oe =e rd ai ose oa ini ee omel ag = oon Ani. 
Hn | ard (to Le full) Pry | Pr oe aru Py eae ira i: ara t = aru. 
4 | | 


| & (cow) 






an | ma | aia Bain a .| Telugu, 


‘kligu ({orest) | id jeign kid.) kg, 
2 pal (ruins) ioe ae «vel pal aus one pol eee eaat halu eee pado. 
3 tikka (attack) mae = a tikka a | lagu pa | tagu 4 Higa, 

4 | natta (fix) we ets vos] Mafia -»| Data won| niigu -.»| nita, 
5 | vinam (sky and rains)... © ...,-fanam = —,..| bam... =... aime (hill), ...| winama. 


im 


(3) Pr, Dravidian final @ is found in the following words :—(1) Tam, @ ‘oom fe if bo 
protect '; (3) #2‘ to die’; (4) ta ‘to give’; (5) pa ‘song’; (6) ed ‘to come.’ 
_ But the Pr. Dray, final d@ was later either shortened to @ or received a formative suffix ku, fea 
or tu orpu ;so that the above words appear as dru; kdpu, dru, pdtu, veru in Can, Tel. and 
Tuju. In Tamil, we have séeu, kidppu, piitu and raru, 
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(4) The development of Pr. Drav, final @, 


Tamil. 


1 |a&(cow) .. 
2 | ka (todefend) ... 
$ | si (to die) He 
4 | th (give) ... as 
& | pa (song)... 





(5) Special development of a. 


In Telugu initial @ drops through sccent-change and the next vowel is lengthened as 
a compensation ; ¢. g., 6ga lédu (cf. Tam. dhariléat) becomes kilédu. 


VI-i. 


(1) Pr. Dray. initial remains in all the languages. 











1 | idu (place) 

2 | ira (two) ... oss is see] ITT ons oa | 1G, 
S| il(howse) in wee oe eel we «| illo. 
4|in'tfa (shrink) .. ... «| in'tfa .| inka, 
5 | irakkn (squeeze)... -.. «+ | irakko a 


(2) Pri. Drav, medial ¢ remains in all the languages. 
Note—(Here the é ia in the first syllable of the illustrating words). 









dipa (small) wee ee eo] tS if 
tipi (twist) ans vee, ws Hrd. 
lili (parrot) ne vse ws] Kill 
Gli (string) wae vee an HAD... 
vil (to sell) = soe wes} Wl... 


1 
2 
3 
+ 
5 
6 


| migu (to exceed)... aap es) Mi7a 
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addi (delay) 
BEL TAB) cay cee! heck 
katti (knife)... ace 
tatti (screen) 
parutti (cotton) ... 9. we 


y evi (ear) ‘ Pt 








(4) ¢ \ # (4y a = wolant ). 


¢ before cerebals and liquids and followed by ¢ becomes ¢ in Classical Cansrese, Tulu and 
Telugu and also in New Tamil and New Malayalam, 





| idam (place)... T 
idadu (left) 

ipai (couple) = ise. une 
iraval (borrowing) —... 
ipagga (descend) 

ilai (leaf) eee dee 
ijai (thread) sees, 
ilam (young) «ews 


oa» & wo *»- «8 BD = 





(5) Special developments of ¢, 


(2) Canarese, 


(s) iya \ if (1) os in the accusative singalar ; (2) in the genitive singular ; (9) in the 
locative singular; (4) in the infinitive ; (5) in the nominative plaral. 

The examples respectively are — : 

binat takkonda ; ga/i sodar ; hddili id biru ; éragitiéra (vida Kittel’s Kannada Grammar, 
page 204). 
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(b) The ancient dialect i \ @ in ae verbs. ts 3 efftfu (draw); kiru Lettu (scratch), 
etc. (Kittel’s Can, Gr., art. 66.) 


(c) In some verbai x a: kadidu £ kadadu. (Kittel’s Can, Gr., p. 95, art, 157.) 
(a) Mediali 7 w though final wmutation: ¢.9., kadiku and kaduku ‘a cut’; kaniku and 
Lanuku ‘the stalk of millet.’ 


i] 


| (6) Telugu, 


(1) i S aby a (u)-umlant:—e,g. Tamil eli ig Tel. elaka ‘rat’, Tamil kari * to bite’ 
ia Tel. karatfu and kerutSu. 


(2) ¢ Sow’ by u- wmlauf:— e. g.: —edir ‘front’ in Tamil, becomes adura in Tel. and 
Canaresé, and Tujno. Tamil kadir ‘ a spindle’ is Tel. kaduru. 


(3) ¢.\ 4 by contraction with a, through metathesis of liquid consonants. Examples are :— 
(1) Tomil: trandu‘two"is Tel. rendu; (2) Tam. iralai ‘deer’ is Tel. lédi (3) Tam. iladu 
‘not’ is Tel, fidu ; (4) Tam, ila ‘young’ is Tel. Li. 


This change is sometimes found in New Tamil and Malayalam as in rendu ‘ two.’ 
VIL.-t. 


(1) Fr. Drav. initial 7 remains :— 














ii - : : r | —_ J . ‘ 
i ( fly ) os oh & eee aa “oo oe4 7 | u 


1 
2 | iytfu (date ) 

3 | in ( to give birth ) 
4 | fra ( nit ) ete 
5 |ida( match) ... 





1 | éippa ( bunch) 
2 kira ( scratch ) ... 
g | tira (finish) ... 
[min (fob) 

tlie Soe 


a 
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at 


(3) Pe. Drev. Gnal ¢ iis found in the iisihae words :—j (give), @ tire) a 
(purse) Fé (Ge), pi (human excrement). Rey 





l |i¢ give) 7 ane) \aih 
2 | tt ( sweet ) a vines lier. 
+ | tl, td ( fire ) | | ao} Ef 

4 | pi ( man’s dang)» & pt 

5 | tfif fie) tft 


Vv I I-u, 


(2) Pr. Drav. initial « remains, - 





Tamil; istite. neat Can: | Tofu. | matage 


| ami (spit) os at wos] WM... ose] Mice ove] OGicee ane] BOI nEfa, 
uppu (salt) one tae “/ OPPO se] OPP nee] UPL MPT 

ayir (life) | -»| yi vos| UST | USira ... | Dina, 
undai (round)* av ou... onde +. unde wee) Ode ... (onda, 


| olonda (black-gram) .. ve ulundu ,,.| ndda | adda Fs addaln. 


ee. | 












l kufta (blow) na, ines 
kuri (sim) Se ees bo vow | Gopi | geal rer. 
tumbal (aneeze) ... : one evs} ban 
et eT | ee oe il Sadik ...2.cbtndiacon., 








A ~ ea i 
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(3) Pr. Dray. initial uw \ © by a-wmlaut, 


Pr, Dray. initial « becomes o when followed by a and before cerebrals and liquids. This 
change is found im elassical Can., Tel. and Tojo and also in New Tamil and Malayalam :— ‘ 


P| oe 





1 | udal (body) 





udal 
2 | wdai (kick) acs nis wo.| Ta) w.| Oe ,., 
3 | upai(senbbard) ...0 ce oe] UPR. ++] OF2 .. 
4) uloi (forge) ceo oe Me, we] Oe 
5 | mjava(secret), ... oe | O]avo -»-| Olava ojara. 
(4) Special developments of wu, 
(a) Telugu. ’ 


In Telugu » 3 & by contraction; «. g.:—Tam. ural ‘grinding mortar’ ia Telagu rélu: Tam x: 
(in) is Tel. 16 ; Tam. ugir * claw’ is Tel. oérw. elagu rélu;, Tam wf 


IX.-i. 
(1) Pr. Drav. initial ¢ remains :— 

Tamil. | Mal. Can. | Tulu, | Teiegs. 
1 | ado (blow) a as Cdo ow| Ode «| ido ...| fide. 
2 | tr (village) éne oer) =a iro vel ire ra tira = ira. 
S| ijoifhow)) ... 2. faim = ...| ay ie. 
4 | ulizan (work) ... oer +} Oliyam  ...) dligs o| Obiga | tJigamn. 
6 | tora (to fix) 3... | doom, are 






kidu (nest) 4... | Edo 


1 | gadu, 
2| tikkam (weight) .,. — ...| tikko | taka, 
3 | nilo(thrend) .. .. = ...| nla os | oiilo, 
4 | minor (three) ... 8 ... ~...| miinno 4 miida, 
S| millai(eorner) ... 4. —... mille .| mils. 
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. 
A BALLAD OF THE SIKH WARS. 


Taken down by M. Longworth Dames between Jhang and Chiniol in 1875. 
Communicated by H. A. Rose, 


Tue Panjabt Ballad, like most of ita kind, contains a fine confusion of history, though it 
is, in point of date, close to the events it purports to record. It may be divided into two equal 
parts. Part I contains references to the First Sikh War of 1845-6 and tothe Battle of Sobraion, 
near Firorpur, on 10th Feb. 1846. Part II refers to the siege of Mult&m and to the 
Second Sikh War, both in 1843-9. To explain the allusions in the Ballad it is necessary to 
relate something of the real history of the time. 


The series of dynastic troubles, astonishing even in the history of an Oriental State, which 
arosé on the death of Hanjit Singh in 1839, resulted eventually, in 1845, in the regency of his 
widow, Hani Jindainh, on behalf of ber son, Dalip Singh, the titular Mahbiriji of the Panjab, 
Her minister was her favourite and reputed paramour, RAjA Lal Singh, a Bribmag. They had 
abundant evidence that the Army of the Kbélei, or Sikh Commonwealth, was not only 
practically their master, but was also far from Joyal to them, and, in pursuance of a deep 
scheme to break its power, they made every effort to involve it in a war with the British 
Government, They finally succeeded in inducing the Khiiled Army to cross the Satloj into 
British Territory. trategically the object of the movements made was to separate the 
Cantonment of Firozpur, a strong but isolated outpost of the British Indian possessions at that 
time, from its supports at Ludbifini-and elsewhere. This led to a series of important battles at 
Midki on 18th Dec. 1845, at Ferozeshah (Pbherushahr) on the 21st Dec., at Aliwfl on the 
*7th Jan. 1846, and finally at Sobréoh on the Satiuj on the 10th Feb,, followed the next day 
by the capture of Kastiron the Labor side of the river. In these operations the Sikh Army 
was overwhelmed and for the. time being crushed. All the above places, except Aliwil near 
Lodhian&, are near to Firozpur. 


The references in the Ballad to the Fattle of Sobrioh are in the main correct. That 
fine old Sikh warrior, Shim Singh of Atari, strongly advised the Sikh Army not to interfere 
with so powerfal a neighbour as the English, but finally, when they would not listen to him, he 
joined them at Sobrfoi, and deliberately went to his death during the battle, in circumstances 
which have made his name cherished by the Sikhs to the present day. 


When driven back from their entrenchments by the British, the Sikhs endeavoured to swim or 
ford the Satluj in their rear, but # rise of the river in the night had swept away their bridge of 
boats and made the crossing dangerous in any circumstances. It was during their retreat that 
the great slaughter at Sobrioh took place, and the river was so choked with corpses that 
Lord Gough, who commanded, is said to have remarked that he could have walked over to the 
other bank by stepping {rom one to the other. 

Raja Lal Singh behaved treacherously throughout all the fighting with the British, as part 
of the plan of securing the defeat of the Ehilei Army, and though he managed to keep his 
post of minister even after the disastrous treaty that followed on the defeat at Sobriion, he was 
eventually convicted of treacherous conduct towards the English and banished to Benares in 
Dec. 146. 
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One of the immediate effects of the defeat a® Sobrioh was to place the Dogri Chief, 
Mahfrfija Gulab Singh of Jammii, a great figure of the time, in power over the Khalsa. 
He became the chief intermediary with the British and in the end their ally, receiving for his 
services from Lord Hardinge, the Governor-General, the great fief of Jammii and Kashmir, 
now held by his descendants, under the celebrated agreement, long afterwards known as the 
“ Sale of Kashmir,” | 


The reference in the last line ( St. V., 1.4) of the Ballad relating to the Battle of Sobrioa 
is very obscure. Raja Lat Singh is tepresented as‘saying that he has complained to Guliib 
Singh about Sher Singh. This Sher Singh cannot be the Maharija Sher Singh, as he had been, 
murdered three years previously. It might refer to Jawahir Singh, the brother of Rani Jindai, 
a notoriously evil genius of the Sikhs at that period, but be had been murdered more than 
# year before. The prominent Sher Singh of the time was Baja Sher Singh of Atar!; who 


was one of the Council of Regency on the banishment of Raja Lil Singh in Dec. 1846, and 


afterw ards the leader in the Second Sikh. War of 1448-9. He must always have been s person- 
age not at all likely to have been friendly with Raja Lal Singh. 


‘The allusions im the second part of the Ballad are-much more obscure than those in the 
first part, and require a good deal of explanation. The Second Sikh War was the direct ont- 
come of the First, as the Sikh power had only been scotched, not destroyed, at Sobrfion. The 
first froit of the trouble that arose after the treaty ratified at Lahor on 26th Dec. 1846, was 
the rebellion of Mal Raj, the Diw4n of Multin, in 1848, which began with the treacherons 
murder, on 19th April, 1848, of Mesars. Vans Agnew and Anderson, who had been sent 
to Multan to look after the sdministration at what may be fairly called Mil Raj's own invita- 
tion. Vans Agnew exhibited a splendid courage in the circumstances of the attack that led to 
his murder, and managed to send news of it to Sir Frederick Currie, the Resident at Labor, and 
to Sir Herbert Edwardes and General Cortlandt at Bannt and Dera Ghizi Khan, respect 
ively. Edwardes. raited » Muhammadan force at Banntl, which steadily defeated Mil Rij's 
troops in fight after fight, until he reached Multan itself on Joly Ist and invested it, while 
awaiting the arrival of General Whish on the 4th Sept. with a siege train. Then commenced 
regular operations to reduce the important fortress into which Mal Raj had converted the fort. 
and city of Multan. | | 


Part of the arrangementa made et Lahor for ‘assisting Edwardes was the despatch of 
a Sikh force under Raja Sher Singh of Atari, which was disaffected from the commencement, 
and while Edwardes was investing Multan, Sher Singh's father, Chhatar Bingh of Atiri, had 
raised a formal revolt against the British in the North. ‘After much’ hesitation Sher Singh 
threw in his lot with the rebellion, and went over with his forces to Mil Raj on the Mth Sept. 
Eventually he quarrelled with Mil Raj and took himself and his men off to his father. and finally 
became the leader of the Sikh armies in the Second Sikh War, antil the crushing defeat at Gujrat 
on the 21st Feb, 1845. | 3 . ' | | 


A turious small fact of this episode is brought out in Stanza 9, in a manner not nheommon in 
Oriental ballads :— From without Sher Singh wrote a lettor and smuggled it inside —+we are 
going into the fort: give us support.’” In the evidence adduced at the trials of Mil Raj and his 
fellow-rebels-it was said by them that Raji Sher Singh! “ never wrote but one letter to the Dewan all 
the time he was at Mooltan and that was the night before he came over. We were astonished: for 
a Rajah's soldiers Were our friends, we believed the Rajah himself was our 
CTHEMY. wuss ss when, therefore all af once he proposed to join us we suspected t a Pee 
not admit him within the walls, but made him encamp mee the guns of the seta hery and would 

: vTiL be a a, SS a ‘e7 eS ay oy 






““@) Edwardes, 4 Fear on the Panjab Frontier, Vol. If, p. 11, 
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The line in Stanza 9 which says—“ You killed the ERAjih, Sher Singh, who can trust your © 
word,"’ seems, however, to refer toa totally different story of the time—the gallant death of Fath 
Ehia Tiwana in Bannii when besieged at Daltpgarh. When it was no longer possible to go on he 
sallied ont sword in hand and was recognised by the Sikhs as one of thoas who had caused the 
murder of Peshor& Singh, s reputed son of Ranjit Singh, Peshora Singh was popular with 
the Sikh soldiery and claimed the throne in 1845, The story goes that Fat) Khai came out of the 
Fort and called ont “IT am Malik Fath Khai Tiwind, Don't shoot mo like a dog, but if there are 
any two of yoo who are equal to a man,come on.” he Sikhs replied : — ** Yon are he who murdered 
onr Prince, Peshora Singh, and we will murder you"—, and shot him dead. 


Sher Singh's defection caused the siege of Multiin to be mised andt Was not again commenced 
until the arrival of reinforcements from Bombay on Dec. 27th, Mult&n was finally reduced 
on 22nd Jan. 1849, when Mal Rj unconditionally surrendered. 


The most difficult allnsions in the Ballad are those to “Muhammad Bakhsh," no doubt 
meant for “ Muhammad Ehéa,” a name so common as to afford hardly any clue for identification, 
There were several prominent Mubammad Khis at tho time connected with tho movements. of 
Sir Herbert Edwardes, 


There was Muhammad Eh&i Ehosd, who was killed in the first great defeat inflicted on 
Mal Raj's froops at Dera Ghaz! Khai by Gen. Cortlandt, the Khosis being a Baloch tribe 
who supported General Cortlandt and forces, Then there was Shah Muhammad EhAn Datd- 
putra, oneé of the principal officers of the Nawab of Bahiwalpar, who helped Edwardes thron ghout 
his operations, This officer was killed during Edwardes’ victory at Sadasiim, close to Multiin, - But 
the circumstances connected with these two names are anything but shamefal, as the Ballad infers, 


The actual Commander of the Bahawalpur force was Fath Muhammad Khan Ghort, on 
inéflective old man with doubtful antecedents and not altogether unsnspected of treachery at the 
various fights he was supposed to assist in, but his end, go far as this story is concerned, was merely 
removal from his post by the Nawab, 


The personage most likely to be referred to was Sadiq Muhammad Ehaia Badozai ‘ 
« Multéni Pathan and of one of Mil Raj’s principal officers, who blew hot and cold all through the 
rebellion and finally joined and helped Edwardes, 


Toxt. * Translation, 
Qiasa I, ‘ Part I, 
L L 
Charhl karfii Khillaa; chi hast sandhire: The Ehiilsé? army set out on its march with 
elephants dyed red, 
Kandht dhar ‘amiriydi, ving gumbaz hanjire, And garlands hong on their haudos, like the 
, domes of mosques, 
Hath gine badhe, Shim Singh; Sikh phiran The affairs of Sh&m Singh went awry ; the Sikhs 
amiire. ted his hands, 
Murde vich dary de dor bhane pire. The corpses were swept down by the current of 
the river ( Satloj). 


Sikh &khdei ih dihdre maut/de bah kichan pOre. Th Sikhs say that on this day death came in 
the mud of the stream, 


Dictionary of Bhai Maya Singh. E. g., chharak, dhrih, hakd@Aa, etc, ete. The Panjib spelling of lakh would 7 5 
Lakkh, of Day, pays, ote, ; bat of kAatt, BAal,) 








Kiich taiydre Landanon Sahib chharak kati: 


Gore, kale, Rajput. Ear dha dbai! 

[s takht Lahor di Sikh andhar abi. 

Chih dniyai liyd Angreaili; sab in mandi. 
Chh&oni vich Firoz de & goriyfli lie, 


3. 

Sardrl Mahda Singh ki lakh fied sipibi. 

Jihre naukar howin bidshihii ‘nii sfimbne 
onhad kiti boriyad ; 

Sandha-waliyai marya Sher Singh ; onbih kits 
buriyul. 

Likbe Btbt te Lal Singh: —" Maid ‘arzl 
pabonchai, 

Is se takht Lihor di maii hidek Jaht. 


| 4. 
Dali dihaa muqiibila sach dkhy& liinySn : 
Is se takht Lahor diyii mai hidakid lahiyan.” , 
Likhe Bibi te Lal Singh: —“ Main araiyan 
pahunchaiyda. 
: es 
Dere vich Libor di Sahib Shali Bag ; 


Mily& Gn Angrez nd Raji Gulab, 
Sardari Maha Singh dt Sinkhii kttt kbarib, 


Is wire Raji teSher Singh di mai kiti faryid.” 


INDIAN ANTIQUARY. 


The Sihibs ( English) prepared their march 
and led an expedition from London : 

White and black and Rajputs,. Sec how they 
set forth ! 

Blindness came upon the Sikhs of this throne of 
Labor, 

The English came and respected all the laws 
(of war). 

The white men came from the Cantonment of 
Firozpar, 

a. 

The army of the Mahi Singh's State? was 
a camp of a hundred thousand men, 

All the servants who were before the King did 
evil, 

The Sindhinwiliyis slew Sher Singh:* they did 
evil, 

Wrote Lil Singh tu the Queens! “I sent 
a petition, 

By this I brought trouble on the throne of 

4. 

I have said traly that I raised the densa smoke 
of war, 

And by this I have brought disasters on the 
throne of Lahor,” 

Wrote Lal Singh to the Queen:—"] have 
sent potitions, 

= 6. 

The Sahib is in camp at the Shila ( Shalimar ) 
Gardens at Lahor. 

Raja Gulab (Singh ) has come and joined the 
English. 


The Stste of Mah&i Singh the Sikbs (them. 
selves ) havo destroyod. 

Therefore have I compjained to the Rija about 
Sher Singh.” | 


* Maha Singh, the founder of the Sikh State of the PanjAb, was tho father of tho groat Ranjit Singh of the 


Panjab, 


tragedies of the 15th Sept. 1543 and the following days. 


5 Rint Jindha, the reputed mother of Dalip Singh by Danjit Singh, 
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6, ' 6; 
Chorii hakidi Sahibai: tin akhe lag. The Sihibs set out on their march, as I will 
relate to yon, 


Paindaé karn4 be-rit din, jf patranchi jab, 
Varilie vich Multan de, pt kaif sharab. 
Kila kacherlyfin baithakai, Tada vekhii rij, 


7. 
Muhammad Bakhsh sipahi vich kidile moh 
dhari pag. 
Us kaghi dhrah miyan vichon; alimba.sg, 


Vadh kitoson tukre do pote had. . 
Ghatyir vich Multin de dbidha adhrajja. 
Kila diwahta hathif apne; bun lagdl lajj. 


_Maut manbiyia sir te: lari bhaiye phab, 


- 


Dhbrih peyé Maltin vich: do mare lat, 
Iyhit te khabardi: pabunchiyAd vich Banna Tak. 
Dere ich Multéin de & hol. nach, 

9. 
Bahrod likht Sher Singh; khatt andar ghale :— 
“ Assin varita kile vich, dewan asi nui jhale.” 
“Tushi mirja Raji te, Sher Singh, visi kabyi 


gale?” 
Jinj! ditthe minjifan ; kar milot thile, 


Travelling night and day they arrived quickly. 
They entered Maltin and drank spirits and wine, 
They made forts and courts. You know their 
( way of ) rule.® 
7. 
Muhammad Bakhsh, the eoldier, hid his face with 
his turban in the Fort ( ? )? 
He drew his sword from its seabbard and lit the 
fire, 
He aplit the bone into two pieces ( P )* 
‘He took the fort with his own hand; now shame 
is npon him. Teta 
Death came upon his head: in the fight was he 
destroyed. py 
8. 
violence.* feet: 
The news came to Edwardes in Banno and 
Tink. | 
In the camp at Multdn this dance took place. 
9. 
From withont Sher Singh wrote a letter and 
smuggled it inside -— 
“We are going into the fort: give us support.” 
“You killed the Raja, Sher Singh: who can 
trust yonr word T” 
The boatmen saw the procession and went to 
meet them," | | 
On the day that Multin was taken, they found 
ldkhe of treasure. 


® Allesion to tha arrival of Vane Agnew and Anderson at Multhn. T Theee phracet are obscure, 


* ‘The reference here may be to a story of the siege, when MacMahon, « British volunteor, ont down the leader 
which divided hig bead. Edwardes, A Fear in the Panjab, Vol. Il, 659, 733. 


® Reference to the deaths of Vane Agnew and Anderson. 

10 [tbit moans Sir Herbert Edwardes, being an attempt to pronounce both names, 

Nt Allasion to the number of canals and water-courses about Maltin, 

1) Giwan Mall, MGl IAj’s father, bad been Diwhn of Multin for 23 years and Jeft an enormous board of money, 


to which hia son « uoceeded. 





10, 
“ Dalao dobiii muqibila, kal phire chapat!.” 
Angrezii mir leya Kili Multin di jibré aba 
yaki. | 


Singh Panjaboi nikale ho tare udist, 
Hokm hoi Angrez da; likh tore khati, 


Dakin kbabarad kitiyin, char rito-ratt. 
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[Juwe, 1968, 





10, 


“In the meeting of the two armies, the chapdris 
will circulate to-morrow, ” 

The English slew all the rebels that were in the 
Fort at Multin. 

The Sikhs passed ont of the Panjib in despair,13 

The rule of the English was established, and the 
news of it wag sent, 

The post carried the news, travelling night by 
night, 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


MEANING OF “BRAHMAN," 

It appears t> be generally believed (vide ante, 
Vol, XXVIII, p. 370) that the word Brahman 
throughout the Rigveda signifies without ex- 
ception" prayer.” There isat least one exception, 


The word occurs in mandalal, hymn 10, verse 
4,and has been explained both by Yaska and 
Sayana as “food,” and this appears to be the 
more appropriate meaning from the context, 

S. Biratamatya. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


WAS TOBACCO IN VOGUE IN 1000f 

Sie,—Mr. Vincent A. Smith publiabed a query 
in Vol, XXXVII, p. 210, headed “Is tobacco 
indigenous to India"? with reference to the 
nssertion made by an anonymous writer in the 
Times on the 22nd November, 1902, that there 
could scarcely be a doubt that ‘certain varieties 
of tobacco were indigenous in India,’ He observ. 
ed that the writer quoted gave no authority for 
statementa which seemed to be opposed to well- 
known evidence. He regretted that nobody had 


answered hia question, but proceeded to solve it | 


himself on the basis of an article by Sir Ray 
Lankester which appeared in the Daily Telegraph 
of March 28th, 1908. Sir Ray referred to 
De Candolle’s History of Cultivated Plants, 

Mr. Smith says that new varieties of the 
tobacco plant produced artificially in parts of 
Asia have been erroneously supposed to be in- 
digenous, and that no Asiatic language has any 
native word for the herb, which is not mentioned 
by any writer on Qbina earlier than 1630, In 
answer to this I may say, however, that: this 
statement is not at all true, At any rate there 


is the Sanskrit word -‘qpqHt’ (iémrakila), 


(famékw). I can quote many Sanskrit verses in 
support of my statement, if necessary. — 





Now let me turn to another point. According 
to Mr. Smith tobacco waa brought from America 
for the firat time in 1058 and was then quickly 
spread over the world through the agency of the 
Portuguese, English and Spanish peoples, But. 
this can hardly be correct, becanse the Sanskrit 
term above mentioned was used by the natives of 
India at o very early period, long before the reign of 
Akbar, which is practically the earliest European 
period in India. | 

In support of my views, the Chinese pilgrim, 
Hiven ‘leang, relates that some of the columns at 
Sirndth in the Benares Division were erected by 
Asoka the Great, And in fact the rained columna 
and edifices there were erected by Asoka, Kanishka 
and Advagbosha from the 8rd century before 
Christ down to llth century A. D. I visited 
Sdrnith in 1995, Among the rning I saw two red 
earthen Awkkas or hubble- bubbles, carefully 
preserred by Mr. F. 0. Oertel, Now Mr. Smith 
says that the kukka is not montioned before 
1600, but if that were the case and if tobacco 
was not in vogue in ancient times, then why 
should the hubble-bubble appear at Sdrndth } 

GaNaPatr Ray, 
“en : Librarian, 
pal National College, 
Calentla, 29nd Januery, i909, ie ety 


1? Allusion to the departure of Sher Singh after his quarrel with Mal Tpsj, 
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THE GUMANI SITI. 
COMPILED BY PANDIT REWADHAL UPRETL 
(Communicated by G. 4. Grierson. C.I.E., PR.D., D.Litt.) 
| (Introductoy Note,] 


(Tn the Jndian Antigquary for 1885 I published a few curious verses by s poet named Gumiini, 
which I had collected in Tirhat, The first of these will be found on Pp. 124 of that volume, | 
was atthe time unable to give any information regarding their author, whom local tradition 
wrongly made out to be o native of Patna on tho Ganges, A short time ago, through the 
Kindness of Pandit Ganga Datt Upreti, the well-known author of several works on the languages, 
folklore, and ethnology of Knmann,I came intb possession of a small pamphlet containing over 
seventy similar verses by the same poet. : | 


It appears that his fullname was Gaumini Pant, that he was a native of what is now the 
district of Almora, and that he flourished about a hundred years ago. He was a prolific author, 
both in Sanskrit and in Hindt. His works are still greatly admired in the landof his birth, but bis 
reputation in the plains of India, which, as we have seen, extends to Tirhut, some five hundred 
miles away, depends, so far as I am aware, on the short verses of which I published a few in 1885, 


A favourite literary diversion in India is known as Samasyd-pérfi, It cousists in one person 
setting a single line of a stanza, and challenging another to complete the whole. These verses, so 
completed, are sometimes in Sanskrit, sometimes in one or other of the modern vernaculars, The 
verses of Gomiini partake of the character of these samayds, bat have one pecolisrity, The line, 
which is usually first composed by the setter of the competition, and on which the other lines are 
founded, is in this case some familiar Hindi or Kunmnni proverb. He uses it as the last line of a 
four-lined stanza, and completes the latter by composing the three preceding lines in Sanskrit, in 
such a way that they poetically describe some situation which is aptly illustrated by the conelading 
apothegm, Each stanza, therefore, consists of three lines of Sanskrit, followed by one line in an 
Indian vernacular, and jn adjnsting most of his proverbs to the procrastean bed of Sanskrit 
prosody he has succeeded in displaying, considerable ingenuity. 


These verses are not always é¢asy.° Gumiui was a learned man and dearly loved = rate word, 
while an unusual sorist possessed an attraction that be was incapable of resisting. Pandit 
Rewadhar Upreti has been kind enongh to send me, through Pandit Ganga Datt Upreti, as full 
collection as possible of these verses of Gumini, which it now gives me great pleasure to prepare 
for the pages of the Indian Antiguary. The last-named gentleman has added to his kindness by 
writing an English translation of the text. As this seemed to me to be of too detailed o character 
for the readers of this Joornal, all of whom may be supposed to be familiar with the story of the 
Mahibhdrata, I have taken the liberty of preparing a fresh translation, largely basing my version on 
his, At the same tinte, as [have done this, [ must accept the responsibility for any mistakes that 
may be noticed in what follows.—Georor A. Gatersoy.] 


Text, Translation, 
wrt aeaeates: sq 1, Although the sons of Dhritarashtra were 
Te waters ry ea as they were sinful, they were all killed 
SUSE sat BT TR agar FL) hy in the battle, and Yudhishthira alone 


became the roler of their kingdom, “In 
this world, it is the good man’s end that 
is good." | 
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dtaa adi” ar ena wet S 1 2 
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2, Rédarana, the ten-headed, the sinner, the 
hater of others, the oppresser of others, 


the slanderer of others, the ravisher of 
another's wife, fell from his throne. “ If 
there ba not ungelfish thonghts, whence 
can come the blessing 7" 


. Although assiduonsly guarded in the forest 


by Rama and Lakehmana, the masters of 
the world, still was Siti ravished by the 
ten-necked Riivans. “That which is des- 
tined cannot remain unfalfilled,’* 





. The Pindavas, though wise and heroic 
ndered 


ve wretched in the forests for many 
a day, whereas the wicked Duryidhana 
became king (im their place), “In this 


world everything is but (a matter) of 
Inck.” 


- In a country in which there is no virtne 


and no common senae, in which there is 
nowhere any study of the Védas or of the 
Scriptures, there let the wise man conduct 
himself as one void of wisdom, “ In 
4 one-eyed country let your sight be 
one-eyed,” — 


The ten-headed Ravana carried off tha 


spouse of Rama, and for no fault was the 
Ocean subjected to bonds (owing to its 
being near to Lajkii, Rayana’s abode), 
Manifestly was this the fruit of company _ 
with the wicked. “Never abide thou near 
an evil man," 


- ‘Terrified by the warfare with the haughty 


Jarisandha, Krishna built a fort (Dwara- 
ka) in the midst of the ocean, But even 
there did he remain full of oprebension 
“Great is the fear oansed by the wicked 
man,” 


- When Vasadéva beheld Kamen in hia 


chariot, with sword drawn to alay the 
daughter of Dévaks, still uttered he not a 


| single harsh word, * Hight is it to show 


patience when dealing with the wicked.” 


- Although EKubéra had all the virtues of 


kinship, alihongh he was fall of love for 
natheless did the Ten-headed bind him in | 
the battle. “To the wicked man no one | 
16 @ relative,” 


JcyLy, 1969.) 
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The crescent moon is worshipped, for it 
obtaineth honour by its hone on Siva’s 
head. Even when fall it is not so greatly 
rererenced, “ Ever make thow thine axso- 
ciation with the good.” 


With intent to purify-(the sshes. of his) 
ancestors did that king Bhagtratha bring 
down the Ganges to the earth, Thus, too, 
became he a supreme friend of the world. 
“The righteous man doeth good to every- 
one.” 


While he churned the ocean for the sake 
of nectar, Vishnu therefrom took out 
Lakshmt, the adored of the world, while 
Biva took out the death-manifesting 
Litolsife poison. “Whate'er be written 
in his fate, that doth mau receive.” 


The offspring of Visravas (Havana ond 
Vibhtshaus), the sons of Raji (?), those 
born of Kaiyapa (the demons), the Kaa- 
raves, and the Ydadevas, all perished 
through oratual dissension, “Not good 
is family discord.” 

(Who those born of Seviversyt Ido not 
know,—G, A, G,) 


Spouse of the world-hero king of Laika, 
mother of Méghandda, daughter of Maya, 
yet did Mandédart woo Vibhishaga, her 
hustand’s brother, “ A woman became 
a widow ; all chastity went its way,” 


When Aévatthaman became the general 
(of the Eanravas), on the battlefield in 
his army he had bot two warriors left, 
Bhoja (i. ¢., Kpitavarman) and The Master 
(ée.,Kyipa)., Only in these did. the glory 
of his troops consist.“ His Honour has 
but three articles. of clothing: (1) his 
trousers, (2) the tape to tie them with, 
and (3) nothing else.” (Utter poverty.) 


(When Uttara, the won of Viriita, was 
deputed by hisfatherto fight the Kaurava 
army, be ran away, On this occasion 
Arjona thos addressed him ‘—) Vairati, 
now that thou art here, what hast thou to 
do with fear of the onslaaght of thy foes? 
Fight thon with all thy might. She came 
ont to dance, Why doth she veil her 
face ? 
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 arerey $ arom are 17, At first the treacherous Bana refused to 
wourseat srewast ; give (Ushito Anirnddha), but afterwards, 
qa retteeat aati when conquered by Krishna im the battle, 
ner ant (et (eset ara yu he gave his daughter {n marriage, “ He 


killed a fish, and then had to eat the guts,’’ 
(Killing a fish is looked upon as sinful.) 


w afe 3Fz- 18. © Ganges, (thou sayest that) thom wilt 

not give me thy blessing till all the sins 
wit Are eater within my body, 'mfeeted as it is by evil 
arg fiat te ath 1 3% @ company, shall be destroyed. “" When the 


father dies, the bullocks will be divided.” 
(Waiting for a dead man's shoes, The 
point is that the speaker is similarly 
waiting for the death of his sins.) 

19. Once upon a time Krishna came to Kuntf, 





: Am: qT b - : as che was lamenting in the forest, and 
raata Part aeaair said to her, — Why art thon shedding 
We He TT STS ITH A tears from thine eyes? “Some time or 


other the Ganges will get across Soron.” 
(He consoles her by saying that some time 
or other she will ultimately get through 
all her troubles. Just as the Ganges will 
ultimately get across the whole of Soron, 
where the sixty-thonsand sons of Sagara 


are buried.) 
arta: Tearan 20. (Mandddsrl addresses Ravana :—) Before 
ararate Sarereret | Rama, the pourer forth of arrows, cometh 
prsabr spe here to attack thee, do thon restore to him 
98 at <8 atas ard ir ee his wife. “ The more the blanket soaketh, 


the heavier doth it become.” 
21. When the ambassador said to Krishna 
See eget: that Siéupiile of Chédi, who had abused 
him, now repented and desired peace, 
Erishpe replied: ‘That drop bas now 
gone to a far conntry,” (1. ew spoken 
words are past recall.) (Metre, Arpd). 








are Afar 29 ey ATF Far =2. (Bhima addresses Duryédhana —) 
 gaaiipranrra Ci Quoth Ehima to the prince, — Abandon 
ave gatat arse area | thou thy vain pride. Easy art thon 
ama & trae vile HF aie ty S54] to be conquered by thine enemies in 


the battle. Only in name, but not in 
‘ trath, art thon Duryédhana (i. ¢, hard 
to conquer), “His name was Nayana- 


sokho (eye- bliss), but he is blind of 





| both eyes.” 
rope tare: Pare ict 28. Horrible indeed is the nature of the 
APTS TMCS HAT | wicked, and very hard is the dispo ition 
megan art cage of their souls, though full of favour 
Se Gt OF 878, TC ST Yaa | ane like to nectar are their words. 


“Rima on the mouth, and a dagger in 
the armpit.” 


Jury, 1909.) 
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Siscusk br saliaeiainemae 
scattered beneath the snare in order to 
entangle him in the net, still doth the 
calamity.” 

Although he was defeated many times, 
still did not Yudbishthira cease from 
gambling, but over and over again in- 
creased his stake. “ logaes 
are like sweetmeats” (and the player 
still wants more). 

The boa hath not to beg for his food, 
nor hath the suake to build a house. 
The bird hath to serve none for wages 
“ God giveth all to alj.” 

(This is a translation of Mulik Das'‘s 
famous Hind! couplet :-— 

djagara karai na chdkart 
pachchhi karai na Lima, 
Dileq Malika kuhi gaé 

soba ki ditd Rima, 

(Addressed to the Ganges). Although 
thon wandere@} past countless bathing 
places, and still retainest the pure water 
of thy Gangeshood ; yet in the sea thou 
becomest undrinkable. “What God 
decreeth, that cometh to pasa.” 

Three were we in family, and the 
very day that my old mother died my 
wife bare a son. “The loss on the one 
other.” 


. When once upona time Hanumin, the 


son. of the Wind, advised the starting on 
the search for Sita, he was at once sent 


off to make that search himself, “He 


who speaks of ghi, is he who is told to 
go and fetch it.” 

(Virdta sent his son Uttara in charge of 
an army to pursue the Eauravas who 
had raided his cattle. Uttara showed 
signs of fear.) In the battle Arjuna 
addressed Uttara saying, — Hore, before 


thee, are the ensmy-destroying troops of 
the Kauravas, the miders of thy cattle. 


Though thon art but a young lad, still 
shouldest thon not fear.- Take thou 
deep courage. “Even thongh God has 
given weakness to a man, still should he 
ery out ‘atrike,’ ‘strike,’” (i. ¢., blaff 
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$1. On the death of Bali,-Tira his spouse, 
became a hapless widow. Yet, even then, 
feared she not to let her beart incline to 
Sugriva, and shamelessly did she proceed 
toadorn herself, “The noseless woman 
adorned her forehead with spots of sandal.” 
(Disgrace renders a person callous to 
further loss of reputation.) 

o2. Once did Nala sleep upon a golden bed. 
In the days of his misfortune that same 
Nala was glad to take in the forest a 
couch of withered grass. Saith Gumini, © 
—In this world is the power of fateintin- 
cible, “Brother, remain thon in that 
state in which it may please God to place 
thee,” 

33. Saith Hari to Yudhishthira,— This Sakoni 
hath defeated thee by cheating. Look 
thon upon gambling as nanght but a 
cause for thy misfortune (and cease there- 
from). Replied Yodhishthira, “I regret 
not wealth taken from me at the cost of 
the taker's honesty,”’ 

34. Dhritarishtra slept in proud content when 
be had seen the young Pandavas (banish- 
ed and) in distress, But also did he 
witness the death of all bis sons, “Sin 
is the father (the master, or panisher) of 
him who commita it," 


45. While Bipm was as yet undefeated by 


Krishpa in the battle (his mother 
Kottavi) Dévi came naked before Krishna, 
and in terror prayed for his life, To her 
said Hari hotly, — This day or the next 
must this son of thine, the molester of the 
world, be elain, “How long need a 
she-gomt care for the welfare of its kids 
(destined for the butcher). (See Hari- 
vainéa, 10730 ff.) 


36. (The Gépis address. Uddhaya:—) O 
Uddlava, aay thou to Krishna,— IF thou 
must desert the young Gipts of Vraja 
who stole away thy heart, why didst thou 
entangle them in love? That man who 
proffereth not love at all is better than 
he who awakeneth passion and then 
abandoneth it. “If it were to be arrang- 
ed beforehand, « miser is better than such 
@ giver,” 
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re Soreedat 87. Hiragyakstipa in anger ssid contemp- 
Tages Gar Brera | tuously to ‘Sandaand Marka (‘to whom he 
ST srr are Far We Teenage aT 11911 — What fault is it of yours that this 
Prahlada hath so little wisdom? It is 
my son's character that alone is rile." 
“TE my own gold be counterfeit, it is not 

the fault of the asaayer,” 


ferret ar reer go ast oe aan 88. When the demon Miricha had already 
a re oe die por are | been maimed by Riima's arrow (during 
etarit eaes 9} gerat vamjarc Vidviimitra's sacrifice), and had taken 
aa Ue art ® frat ae aq set refuge in the ses, Ravage arrived and 

firanre ge addressed him ashe lay there terrified 
(and with his wounds not yet healed), 


of Siti. (To whom Miiricha replied), 
“ While the dog is still whining from the 
pain in bis buttocks, his master calls 
him to the chase,” 


7% Sear raw | tion a claimant for the hand of Rakmini, 
ferreart aii sare suffered defeat at the hands of Krishna, 
ae oie eet era i 88 i and then it was that he showed repent- 
ance. “ Not till my Lord is vanquished, 
doos he seize his beard.” (Tt requires a 


RTA Tregqare- 40, When Karna, the offspring of the Sun, 
arg casegqsgaywar | had received the kingdom conferred upon 
4 fretren arst fttt aa him by Duryédhana, be strotted proudly, 
offer sift Zee ware WH aT i Ve 11 shouting in. the battlefield. To him, on 
Bhimaséna, “ He lives en scraps obtained 
by begging, and belehes in the market- 
place” (to make people think that he has 

just enjoyed a sumptuous feast). 
Uitrek RATATAT THLT TAT T 41, In the city of Sdxitopure, when in days 
Fe carers owe riz ‘gone by Anicedinds Whe ain of Smara, 
cireai ¢ was bound in the noose (of snakes) by 
gt? family and was distranght with grief: to 
cree ar firey fre ae Ss are 72 Ushi, too, when she saw him thus bound, 
Tat S OF i ¥, i was born a burden of grief and Bana's 
spouse, her mother, seeing her daughter in 
sorrow, mourned for her. “The motber 
weeps for her danghter, the danghter for 
ber lover, and the lover for his house and 
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42, (When Karna was appointed general of 


the Kaurava army, and asked for Salya 
as his cbarioteer), the latter aaid, (allnd- 
ing to Karna’s alleged low birth), — Thy 
words are raging as arrows, If I am to 
be thy charioteer, hard is it to be mild in 
speech, Forsooth, a new army leader- 
ship is this, and very eminent. (The 
concluding proverb will not bear transla- 
tion, .A decent parallel is nayd jégt aur 
gdjar kd ecnlkh, “a jOgi so new that he 
has only a carrot for his conch-shell,”’ ) 


abounded in Drdna and his fellows, bat it 
was in Bhishma that there was love and 
trust (and therefore he was the first 
commander of the Eanravas). “ Gévar- 
dhana Disa is the spiritual guide of all.” 
(Cf. sabhi sham Gépdl it, God is the 
God of all the world. According to the 
dictionaries, the aorist of the root pyat 
occurs only in the Aitartya Aranyaka). 


When JBhishma was asked at the 


Asvamédha who was to be honoured first 
of all, he lovingly replied, — Without 
doubt Krishna isto be worshipped, But 
there, though not asked, Sigupiila objected 
that that was not his opinion, ‘ Who 
asked for your opinion? TI asked for it 
myself.” 


Sskuni, the king of Gandhira sddressed 


all (the Kauravas),—Am I not worthy 
of being elected = general, that you have 
not counted ma in the battle of heroes 7 
Consider ye me as a hero, for I am the 
uncle of the king, ye charioteers, “ J 
am the bride’s step-mother. Regard mo, 
regard me!" 


While the Yiadavas were distracted (with 


other things), Arjuna, in the guise of 
an ascetic, carried off Snbhedri from 
tinny “As soon as a thing ia out 
o t, it becomes the property of m 
friends (the thieves),”’ : 


47. Become thon an ascetic, devoid of all 


worldly desire. Lift up thine arms to- 


wards the sky and go thon forth, [Firat 


of all resign thon all this falee (dream 
of the world). “Take not one, when 
thou givest two.” (Ie,, see that thon 
gettest the worth of thine actions). 


Heroism in battle and pride of splendour 


Jory, 1909.) 
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* This proverb is in Kumanni. 


48. 


49. 


ol, 


-Kypisps, invited by Yudhishthira, went 


to the assembly of the sacrifice, And 
there also slew he Sisupala in battle, 
“One journey, two things done” (two 
birds with one stone), 


As Krishoa loved the herd-maidens in 


Vraja, so loved he them not when he had 
gone to Matharé, “Every one is in 
love with his own object.” (J. ¢., the 
world is selfish), 


carried off my flute, Sancily answered 
Radha,—I found it in the forest. I will 
give to thee, but thon must give mo a 
Krishna, ““‘My head is worth bot a 
quarter of a pce, yet Gots IF wo: ‘pice 
to be shaved,” 


A beggar feeds himself to repletion on the 


small offerings of many households, 
“ Sticks collected by five or seven, make 
a fall load for one.” 


had given Karna a magical 


( re : 
“sake” weapon, which could not fail to 


kill him against whom it was directed, 
but which could only be used once. 
Karna intended to employ it in killing 
Indra’s son, Arjuna, bat actually used it 
in slaying Ghotitkacha, the son of 
Bhimasgna, Arjana’s brother.) When 
Ghatitkacha was killed by Arjuna in the 
battle, and Indra saw that the virtue of 
his sakti-weapon was exhausted, full of 
joy he exelaimed—Good Luck! Now 
Arjuna will live long. Better, I ween, 
is the death of this son of Bhima than the 
slaying of my son, “May my friend's 
son die rather than my own,’’! 


53. (Another reference to Uttara’s cowardice). 


With « chariot loaded with weapons, also 
with a mighty army, with Brihannada 
(Arjuna) for his charioteer, and himself 
armed with « bow, still Uttara did not 
teach a woodin cat to mew f° * 





® This proverb ia alec in human. 
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O4. (After the conclusion of the war of the 


Do. 


OF. 


M 5, 


69, 


Mahibhirata), Alas! Dhritarishtra was 
compelled to take refuge, like a house- 
dog, with his :nemies the Pindavas, who 
ordained that he should do them homage. 
“No shame is there toa noseless man, and 
no soot is there from a (burning) rag 
(Aantarg),"* (J. ¢,, 80 low had he sunk), 


(Another version of the foregoing.) 
Dhyitarishtra lived helplessly under 
the protection of that mighty (Bhima- 
séna) who had slaughtered, one by one, 
his hundred sons, like so many brute 
beasts. “No shame is there, &c.” 


The treachery of burning the Inc- 
house that waa practised by the wicked 
Duryidhans upon the Pandavas, result- 
ed in the death of the family of 
Nishides. “It is the oppression (dni- 
pani) of the poor that (people) again 
and again (rifiphirt) desire (chéni) (in 
this world),” 


It was those (princes) who, distracted 
by fear, saved their own dear lives, and 
went not into battle, that Jarisandbs 
slew. “A collection (kafak kéddn) of 
worthless sons (chélin),""5 


When Usha fell fainting on accornt of 
the dream-seen Aniruddha, her father, 
Bigs, asked of her the cause (but on 
account.of shame, she could not tell). 
(Like a woman who has) “a pain in a 
place she cannot mention, and +he only 
doctor is her husband's elder brother ” 
(towards whom she is bound to. be 
exceptionally modest). * 


When his young son (Abhimanyu) was 
killed by the Kauravas, Arjona, mourn- 
ing for him, took his head upon his lap 
and wept. Then did Krishna, the son 
of Vasudéva, thus address him, “How 


long (tab [é9) (into the night) dost thon 
weep for him who died in the evening 
(saiedj) (i. @., in early life>.” 
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sfarReearrra fe Par 60. When destiny is against’ a man, his 











Preseraa agangrar | best-laid schemes “gang aft agley”. 
Sfes 87 ow & “(The mighty) Rivans could in no way 
ware Wet We 7 aha eT ll Ge withstand the monkeys." 
‘area faq: sve sito G1. The Brihmana reads the Véda to the 
aret zarait | exact extent of his fee. “ My song is 
Sreft O. Prevaraftran jost as long as your (gifts of) sesame 
Hey wit wiia 52H and rice.” 
rrarat gf eral 62. When Rivana’s city was bearnt down, 
7 be rescued but one uascorched chariot. 
aT aatat araet “When the hut takes fire, whatever is 
Sit Frans a apr i 0 ores © prone 
araqsiritng at | 63. Vasishtha cursed King (Nimi), and 
a sfae Tare | Nimi carsed Vadishtha in return. 
eae aarars giles . “The priest seizes the hand of his sink- 
ac ge Wen a ing client (to rescue him), and is 
drowned himself.” 
aret ga ta: att 64. The child says to his father, Give mo 
Pritt at wart | anelephant. The father has not even 
area at dt-herrtt a single she-goat. “‘The son asks for 
aca” a? ata Sr et We spiced loteh-potch and gif and in the 
bouse there’s not even « pinch of salt.” 
aitahnttianad 5A 65. King Suratha was dethroned by his 
garsa: qe ie | ministers who conspired with — his 
siife ear fer aT | enemies. “When the thief and the 


watch-dog have become friends, who 


eu fet ar @ra ti &S | 
will do the guarding ?” 


gate safier firs 66. On a holy day, when the shopkeeper 
rae a caw the Brihmana, he hastened into 
Sorae the inner rooma of his hovse, for fear 

t = led wee i that he should be asked for a present, 
. Next day (be has no hesitation) in 


greeting him in publio with, “ Let me 
fall at your Reverence’s feet.” 
(Look the other way when the collection 


A naaalineuagng yf 
eheaai wif warafard doa 67. hen he ses anyone well supplied 
my sar ease aa | with wealth of elephants and ade 
q aaraten fare does the needy Brihmann farnish him 
waft arearey Sarare BE AT Mi FOI with blessings, saying “ My client, may 
God bless you with health and wealth.” 
car Hearse Te TAA FATE 68. Ridhi says, “The son of Nanda (i. ¢., 
qencareree Ce ard a Reese | . Krishya) has cut « bit of bamboo ont of 
aar scseas gem Pate ate FETT our jungle. He made holes in it, so 
Rt at @ ara & at ae Fert A AT that it gave forth pretty music. Then 
Ween he gave it « grand name and called it 


“flauto,” (Lt is jost as if) a woman 
. called it The Devouring Element.” 
* A GéickbAli proverb. 
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, afaat 69. When Revatt, the daughter of Ratvates 
tere erm was married to Balarama she wae older 
a sqaea: Seay than he. The bridegroom was) no 
=e-R sis sas ars WAS higher than the knees.of the bride. 

“ Wife big, husband small” : 
Sareea ara | 70. When the snake was lying hidden at 
get are: gor: earet | the entrance to the home of the rats, 
syletregar 7 the cunning crow stood in front of the 
arch Reset Sat ward uh door and several times cawed. loudly. 


“The one-cyed man is by nature & 
babbler, and the lameone an oppressor.” 
(The crow is said to have only ove eye, 
and to interfere in what doea not 
concern him. The snake, on account 
of ita crawling gait, is said to be lame-) 


ICO PATA earzrar 71. O Rima-chandra, thon king of the 
wats Tas | house of Raghu! to Thee am I come 
waear aia eeur for refugee In all respecta endow thou 
ale nt @T Bra eo me with “The humility of one whose 


In this last Déhd alone of all the verses 
here given, is the Sanskrit in syntac- 
: tical construction with the Hindi. 
Kartaeyi is feminine in agreement with 
the Hindi l4j, shame, modesty. 


A PRIMER OF DRAVIDIAN PHONOLOGY. 
BY K, V. SABBAIYA, MA. L, T., 


Lecturer, Rajahmundry College. 


(Continued from p. 170.) 


(3) Pr. Dravidian final d remains in all the Isnguages; but there are only three examt 
Even these often take a final enunciative d; thos d \ dew, are only t examples. 
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cc, eae eee Sete ESEeeeeeenmel 


ee 


x.-e. 


(1) Pr, Drav. initial ¢ remains :— 


( 




















1 | en ( count ) pas _— wes! o..| CONU enn os.) SNM. 
2 | edir (front) - ... ..| edira -».| edurn ..| edura 
silda(eld as lo idle.  oie@ibas nqelesc fume 

4 | erudu( ox) = «ss iis = * edda = a was, Cdn. 
5 jetta (to lift) ... se ++ ttm ag. tte sf ott... nae) ttt, 







Kevi ( ear ) oe ae Dee) 


bs 


teppam ( float)...  -+ 
veppa (heat)... === aoe 
veri (madness)... 0 ss» 
perubu ( to grow ) - 

(3) Primitive Dravidian ¢ was not finally used. 

Note: ¢ s o occasionally in Tajo :—Tamil velfs ° silver” is bolli ; réndum ‘ wanted’ is bod. 

Special developments of ¢. 
(a) Canarese. 

(1) As an initial it is very often pronounced as ye or w and written accordingly. 

(2) eye \ 6 in (1) the genitive ; (2) the accusative ; (8) in the locative; (4) in the affix aneya ; 
(5) in the infinitive, (vide Kittel's Kannada ae p. 267.) ya le 

initial eis connected | : and Ae, 1. ¢., it is often aspirated (ri 2 : 
‘. FS Aeneppeesiie % master oie blow’ \ Aelia and * pef f'n, | 


In Telugu and Tula, too, initial « is often prononneed and written ye by the vulgar people 
(wide Minner's Tulu Dict., page 78). 


oo - 8 FS 


(¢) Ma m. 
(1) In Malayalam initiale is pronounced distinotly with y, and Dr. Grandert in his’ Dictionary 
always writes ye for ¢. | | 
(2) In Malayalam e \ for ui—e. 9, eruméu, irumbuy ond urus du ‘ ant;" this is after r. 
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(1) Pr. Drav. initial é remains. 





éra (to rise) 






2 | Glo (seven) sth one 
‘+ | &ni (ladder) 







érilamo (mach)... one 
Egu (go)... 









kédn (loss) 


2) kél(to hear)... ia We aa | re ; 

S| tékku (teak)... inane 4 ae! té = 

4/ tér(chariot) .. ...  ...| #8 wef tOr w+] t Pa Pe 

5 | t8] (scorpion) .. 9... ass of Of lire A we 
—————————————— 





1 | otta (press)... . ottu., oth... ottn ottn, 
2 orri(pledge) ... a, offi... ot... ens] OFti .,, ofta, 
3 | oftu (total) ae ote oftu... ot{a oor] Offue 
4 | odunga(toshrink) oduma =... oduagu ogunga odogu. 
5 


olluba (lone) 
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(2) Pr. Drav. Medial o remains :— 








1 | kombu (stem) =... ae 
| ko] (to hold) ss, ae 
todu (touch) dress _ 
pon (gold) pee hi 
poruha (to fight)... 





(3) In Primitive Dravidian o was not used at the end of words, 


(4) Special development of o. 
In Canorese and Talo initial o is often pronounced and written as v, ro. 


In Canarese initial o is often aspirated and becomes po or Ao; ¢. g.:—oddike ‘union’ is 
hodidlite, 
aIII-4, 


(1) Pr. Dray, 6 remains initially -— 






Tacil 









Gdama (boat) 


1 | Sdam | Sdamo Sca 
2 | Edu (ron) a eae .».| Gduya ...| odu Sdn 
3 | Gmbn (protect) ... ; Re (fond-| Gva | OMAne 
4 | Gduha (read) | Gdaya  —.,.| Oda | Oda 
b | Slam cwooen | Bee 





Glam (ory) vrs se 


‘kOftai (fort) see af 
kédi (corner) .. - . kédi -+.| kOdi oot kédi 2 

Kila (stick) «= ce ove sn] eT wos) kolo | kélu «| kOlu, 
koru (desire) ... ++ «| kéra +.| koro | Koru . vg 
LA fowl) ss. steel ckazsontol Ole eorlOae hohe Ueliaae 





oo - a bk 
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(3) Pr. Dravidian final 6 remains :— 








XIV-#. 

The Primitive Dravidian long front @ develops into ya, @ and 2, Teluga os «role has @ ; 
Canarese and Tojo have @ and @; Malayalam has mostly @ and.in a few cases has Z; Tamil has wi 
and @; ya is characteristic of old Tamil and cld Canarese, It is to be noted that y in ya shows the 
front character of the original vowel. Examples are :— 


Tamil, Mal. 








1 | yadu, ida (gout)... oo es adn... 


4 | yanai,anai (elephant)... ...| anm... 
5 imal fears) lee 


6-|fluha(torgle) ... 8. =... | iaye ..| aja... | aja... 

EO 2.) ) a ee | | ee F oe) OTD... ane 

4 yakkai (body) ee rt mes Petre : fie eee 1 | : 
XV-i, 


The Primitive Dravidian long front nasalised % had different: deve s. Sometimes i 
lost its nasalisation and developed into d or ya, the y showing ina Secccae 
the nasalisation was preserved, but its front character was lost as in the development ag, In some 
cases beth were preserted as in ne; only here the fronting was greater than in Pr. Dravidian. 
Again its frout character aud nasalisation were represented ag in n'a, To sum up. 
Pr, Dravidian ® 4 yi old Tamil). 
\ ni (New Tamil ), 
Ha ( old Tamil ), 
fii ( Malayalam ). 
ni ( Cansrese, ) and ne* 
m6 ( Tula ) and ya* 
ne, @ ( Telugu) and * r4, 


ree‘WRF YF F¥ 
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ee ———__ 
‘Note, — The developments marked ” are only rare in those languages, and found unly in one 
&, 
Pr, Drav. ® \ yi, Hf, na (Tamil,) 
s Ha, né (Malayalam) 
% a, na, né (Canarese.) 
S yi, ma, nb (Tala) 
% 6, né, ni (Telugu.) 







yin, n'fin, nan ( 1) _ 

yim, nam, nim ( we ) ... 
nin, nde ( rope ) wn 
n’fyiru, niyira( son) ... 
niu ( young plant ) 

in’ailodal, n‘aludal ( hang). 


a na -& 8&8 HH 


Bection II. 


(1) The Primitive Dravidian parent-language had the following system of consonants -— 


Lip. Teeth. Roof. Front. Back. 
= . roicaless ate Pp t t Kk k 
& U(2) voiced as b 4 d s 5 
3 (1) roicelesd aoe F oun ree one aoe 
| 
3 
é L (2) voiced ies “ oid l mu i 
Nasals _ 1 i a a 4 
Liquids = ahs l ] ola = 
r r 

Semi-cowela sis _ “- a ¥ sah 

Note.—Stops are ta which are formed by complete closure of the mouth passage, and 
may be pronounced with or without voice, ¢. ¢., with or withont the vocal cords being set in action ; 


sa the former case they arosaid to be voiced; and in the latter voiceless. In the case of the 
continaants the closure of the mouth passage is only partial and not complete, These are also either 
voiced or voiceless. | 
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(2) Pronunciation. 


(a) The lip, consonagés p, 4 and saare all pronounced like the English p, 4, m in pin, but 


© is voiceless and a bilabial. It is pronounced like the Scotch wh in which, wien, ete. 


« is voiced and a bilabial, It is like win literary English wet, wait, etc, (See Wrights, 
Dialeot Grammar, pp. 19 and 20). 


(b) The teeth consonants, ¢, d and » are pronounced exactly like the Sanskrit dentals @, , 
and 4; i.«, by bringing the point of the tongue against the very edge of the upper front 
teeth. There are no English lettera answering to these, The English dentals are formed at 
the gams and not at the point of the upper teeth. 


! is like the English ! in lip, lad, etc. ; and is a gum dental. 
r is like the English r in ring, risk, ete. 


The dental m has two pronunciations. When initial, it is a pire point dental like the 
Sanskrit 7. When medial and final it is gum dental like the English a. 


(¢) The Roof-consonants f, d, #, |, ], r are also called cerebrals. These are all formed by 
curling back the tongne and forcibly striking the onder part of it against the roof of the 
mouth. The Prim. Dravidian f, 4,1, |, are pronounced exact ly like the Sanskrit Z, 7,%, 
Z, and &. | 


End + are sounds peculiar to the Dravidian languages alone, I[ is formed by curling 
back the tongue and pronouncing the English letter r; ¢. gin the word sarm in a rather 
liquid manner. (Caldwell'’s Gr. of Drav,, p- 28: see alao Kittel’s Can. Gr., p. 10). 


ris a very bard rough sound, and is formed at the roof by the corled point of the 
tongue. It comes mearer to the so-called Northumberland barr, but the lattes is more 
uvular than cerebral (Wright's Gr. of Dialects, p, 14). 


(a) The front consonants Hg’, aod nv’, are also cailed palatals. These are identical with the 
Primitive Indo-Germanic palatals in Pronunciation ; and are formed by the middle of the | 
and the hard palate, These have a soft guttural proaupciation almost like the English & and g in 
fui, gel, ete, 

a’ is exactly like the Sanskrit gy. 

y is like the English y in literary English, yellow, yield, ete, 


(@) The back consonants &, g and 4, | . ear’ pil St ode be 
sound of ng in the Engliah Word king. m correspond Sanskrit S, FT and ¢. or 9 has the 
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3, I will give here the pronunciation of other symbols, which I shall have to use hereafter 
under ‘ dialeclal changes ': — 

(a)—d. Is like j and dg in literary English judge, and the g in such words a8 gem, etc. 

(b) J is like the aA in literary English sAyp, fashion, etc. 

(o) «tS in like the ch in literary English cheese, church, ete. 

(a) «is voiceless and is like « in sit. 

(@) Avis like the A in hand, Aead, etc. 

(f) ywa velar-voiced spirant and corresponds to the pronunciation of g alter a — vowels 
in some parts of Germany, as in the word Lage. This is the development of medial g in Malayalam. 
Tamil aham is Malayalam ayam. 

(g) # is affricate like the German « in sa4m, and this sound is found in Telugu as a 
developement of initial h’. 

(h) wis labio-dental and is like Sanskrit 4. 





(1) Only a voiceless stop or a nesal can commence a word, and it can, in no case, be a roof 
consonant or cerebral. 

(2) No voiceless stop is admissible in the middle of a word or even at the end, except when 
it is doubled. 

(3) Any consonant may end a word, 

(4) Compound consonants can never begin a word; anid the only compoand consonants that 
are admissible in a word, are :— 

(a) Volceleds stops doubled. 

(b) Combinations of nasals. 

(oc) Nasal and consonant of the rarga. 

(a) yor | with « voiced consonant or y oF 1, plas nasal and consonant of the dental rarya. 


Ill, — The Influence of Accent-change on the Laws of Dravidian Syllabation. 


Through the influence of accent-change referred to in Section I, the above laws of Dravidian 
sylinbation underwer the following modifications :— 

(1) Some medial doubled consonant were voiced in Canarese, Talo and Telugu: ¢. g., Tamil 
tappai ‘a slit of bamboo” is dabbe in Canarese and Tulu and dabba in Telugu. Tamil kappu * bad 
swell ' is gabbu in Can,, Tuja and Telugu. 

(2) Some initial consonants in Canarese, Tala and Telugu were voiced especially when 
followed by # toiced consonant or liquid. 

In the examples given ahove we find that 64 inflenced the initial ¢ and k and changed them into 
dand g. Tamil dal ‘wind’ is Canarese and Tuja gali and Telage gal, 
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Tamil kondai ‘a tuft of hair’ is gonde in Canarese and Tuln and gonda in Telugn. 

(3) The final consonant took sn enunciative «, very short and only half-pronomnced, All 
the Innguages were affected in various degrees. 

(a) Io Tamil, Malayalam and old Canarese, the final k, ¢,/,r, p and the representative of 
Prim. Dray. g’, ié, #, d3 or #, took this final short «, 

(b) In Mid, snd New Cansrese the rest of the final consonants were also affected and took 
this u. 

(ce) In Talo and Telugu all the final consonants end in w. 

(dad) In New Tamil ond New Malayalam, there is a great tendency for all the other 
final consonants, except m to take this uw, Thus:—bal ‘stone’ is kallu in New Tamil and New 
Malayalam, 


IV. The developments of the Primitive Dravidian Consonants in its various 
Pp. 


1, p. remains in all the languages.:— 





pahal (day) =». = se ss] papal ee] pagalo 
padaha (boat) .. 9. +0 padayn =... padagn 
 pattn (ten) oe wwe wef Pitt «| patta 
pal (tooth) «.. «. ed pal. «=a pall 
pidu (sing)... 390 20s] pada. pido 
pal (milk) =. wee pil ee =. pau) 
padsi(army) ... =.  ..) pada... pade 
10 | pubai (smoke) ... = | puya =. page 
11} paju(worm) ...  ... «| pule .-| pala & puju.| pura 


eo 2 2 8 oo & © 


| panda (ball) 4. =. «| pandn ,., a 
pe (cloth) ce one pa LT 
padil (exchange) ooo =. oot Dail re eee 
| pattai (a bit) ... .. | pattem .,, 
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2. p + 4 initially through the influence of accent in the case of examples 12 to 16 given above. 
This obtains only in Telugu as in Can. and Tula p \ & initially, 

3. p \ Ain Mid, and New Canareso, and also in New Talu, This change seems to be due to 
the influence of Marathi, the neighbour of Canarese and Tala on the north, In Marathi, the 
aspirated Stops become A., ¢, g.. bAditas ‘I was," became }étd. Sinilarly in Mid and New Canarese 
and in Tulu p seems to have first become aspirated as ph and then changed to A, 





Tamil. Malay. | N, Can. | N. Tala. . 





— 


oo 3 mf & m= ao 


= 
= 


— aa = ; . : | i. 
Note.—(For authority, sea Sabdamani-dorpana, art. 159 and 160, and. Kittels’ Canarere 
Dictionary, p. 1618; Manner’s Tulu Grammar, pp, 669-682). 

4. This change p \ A is not universal in Tulu, There are some exceptians. 

(3) The following words in Cansrese have pp 3 A. [Vide Sabdamani-darpana (Smd.), art. 
160]. ‘_ 

These words are: — (1) infappam, unéappam and anfappam which become severally infaham, 
unfakom and antaham, 

(4) Sometimes the A < p is lost and the vowel alone is left as initial, Thus :— 

pagala S hagalu 4, agaln (dog). 

han’tfa \ an’tf + Teluga penkn (tile), 

parti \ patti \ patti 4 atti (cotton). 

pava \ hiv 4 jiva (snake), 

pugpo \ bunga \ anne (sore). 

{b) Medial, 

(1) Primitive Dravidian had bonly after the nasales. Even here it Was pruoounced with 
“nasal twang ; so that it easily changed into mj; «. yg. (1) padi Teluga-‘ ten * becomes weidé in fom. 
midi, For tom-midi < tom-bidi < ton-bidi < ton-bodi < tol-padi—compare this with Tamil 
on-pada < ton-pada + tol-patta i, ¢,, ‘old ten’; (2) In pdmdu ‘ enake' mé is pronounced mostly 
asa nasalin Tamil and Malayalam, And in Telugu it is pimu, 6 completely dropping, In Can. 
and Tula m \ wv and we have pdéow and Advw. 


FF 
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Tm. 


manga (dim) 
mattam (level) ... 


mat(o (measure) aoe one 


mani (jewel) 


] 

= 

3 

4 | madil (wall) 
5 

6 | man (mod) 
7 


marundo (medicine)... .|marondn maddo 





(2) Medial m \ m (ia Tamil). 
% mand v (in Cap and Tolu), 
% min Telugu. 
% min Malayalam, 
Tamil t@marai ‘ lotus"; Malayalam tamare, Telogu timara is both ¢dmare and fdrare in Canarese 
and Tula. | 
Tamil imai (eyelash) is ems and ere in Canarese, 
Tamil ¢imir ‘to rub’ is timir and ticir in Canarese. 
Tamil pémdu ‘ snake,” Teluga pfmu is Adm in Can, Tala Tamil adm * we’ is ndow in Canarese. 
The change of medial m into v is not so common in Tula as io Canarese. 
(3) Final m \ ™ ( Malayalam). 
% m and vn (Tamil). 
» nu or drops in Telugn. 
% drops in Tala, 
4 drops m Canarese, except in the nominative and accusative cases. 


For example, 


(a) In old literary Tamil final m generally becomesn ; ¢. g., maram \ maran; aram y Gran j 
kalam 5 kalan, But modern Tamil uses only m, . 


(8) In Teloga in » few cases m ‘y mu, maram y mrdau, bat idam place y eda. efram y 


(ec) In Tula, maram and rénam y mara and péna. 

(d) In Canarese the m is preserved in the nominative, and in the accosative it is m, but it iv 
dropped in all other cases. Maram, nominative case; maranam, acc,, but marake. 

In Tala too, m is preserved as n in the accusative ; ¢. g., maronu aec. of mara, 
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mb. 
mb S mé(in Tamil and Malayalam ). 
% © 0 4 after short vowels, and eu or mu after long vowels, in Canarese and Tala. 
So mm and mu (in Telugu ) after short and long vowels. 


Tamil. | Mal | Can. | Tula. | Telugn. 
1 | kombn ( horn)... ..{kombu ...) komba ...| kombu 
2)/kembu(red) . Jkembu ..| kempu 


















..| kKommn, 
| kempa — ...| kem, 

| nambaya +++] nambu ---|nambu — ...| nammu. 
= | tummn, 


kamu. 
-.| Pam. 


tumba ( sneeze ) tumbila 
| Kimbu (stem ) ... 
pimbn (snake) .. 


némbn (feast) ... 


..|tumboya ..: pains 
..|kambu ..| kamu, kava.| kiimu, kavn . 


| pamba  ...) hiaimo, hévo .| hiva 


jnombu =...) nompu =. | mOmpa_——...| nm. 
- ‘Note,—In Canarese and Tula mb is sometimes also preserved, after long vowels. 
¥ 
(1) Primitive Dravidian w has regularly become the labio-dental ¢ in Tamil, Malayalam 
and Teloga ; but in Canarese and Tala, it was first voiced to w and then became the bilabiul 
voiced stop 4, For example :— 





vandi(cart) ... ies 
vayal (field) .4. + | vayal 






vVaru (come)... _ .-.| Yorn 
way (month)... “10 ces) FRY ow 
vidu ( let ) soe eee oe Wd 
vittu(seed)  .. es 
varai( write) ... ...  «».| Var® 


viral (finger ) ane oe Pr viral 










eee ee ee ee ee 

Note,— (1) Ina few cases as 1 and 2, Telugu too has 4 for ws. 

(3) Initial w sometimes drops in Canarese aa jandisu %\ andigu ‘ to cook," wainki \ onki, 
hook, ' 


a 
w ( medial ). 
(1) This undergoes the same changes as w, wv \ cin Tamil, Malayalam and Telugu and 
it becomese 4 in Canarese and Tula. 
For example : 
irupar ‘two men’ is irurar in Tamil and Malayalam, and /réar in Canarese and Tala. 
Again, 3¢ei‘ ear’ in Tamil is ¢Sert in Malayalam and Telngn, but keéi in Canarese and Tula. 
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V.—Toecth Consonants, t, d, n. 
t ( initial ). 
(1) ¢ remains initially in all the nguages :— 





a Tamil | bat | ir | Tole, | Tolugn, 
1 | tabudal ( fit ) tay ».| taga 
2 | tani (to’eool) ... | tami ven] aug 
S | tattn (to tap ) ... -».| tatfu tatty 
4 | talni ( bend ) vee| tndee ca.| tale. 
i | tavidu { bran) ... sick .. | tavidn ...| tavadn 






o. 


tilm ( to bear ) ... ...| tlusa woe) tala 


~J 


tulla ( frisk ) 
tini ( food ) 


.-| tuijaya x... 
..| ini... 


i) 


78s tin ont 





| iro... 





tirn ( fmish) ... 4s = tirnya 





(2) ; % a( in Can. Tel. and Tulo) before voiced and doubled consonants and liquids 
ond through accent change. 





Tamil 






tandn (stalk) ... 0s 
tippai (a slit of bamboo) 
tari(way) = «.. 
tibil (fear) ane 
tuttu(eom) ... 
tudukku (rashness) ... 
totti ( cowpen )... 


tonnai (1 cup)... 


sow fo & &» & 


(8) #\ tsometimes in Canarese, Tula and Telugu. 
(a) In Cannrese, fagar ‘ram’ becomes fagar; tolle ‘ hollow’ \ tolle. 


(b) In Tolu, fappa and ¢fapve \ fappa; tér ‘ riverlet" becomes far; tofle ‘hollow’ 
becomes dolju. 





(ec) In Telugn, takka ‘cheating’ comes from Thugs, the historic robbers, whom Lord 
Hastings subdued. Téru,‘ place’ becomes also fdpu; ftfku *tenk" and tenkdya ‘ cocoanut’ 
become (flu and fenliya, 


(To be continued.) 
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A PRIMER OF DRAVIDIAN PHONOLOGY. 
BY EV. SUBBAITA, M.A., L.T., 
Lecturer, Rajahmundry College. 
(Continued from p. 200.) 


d ( medial ). 


(a) This is rare in pure Dravidian words, It is generally preserved jn all the languages 
without change, as kadir ‘ear of corn,’ Iudi ‘ heel,’ vidas ‘ seed," etc. 


(b) @ \ rin the Innguage of childrenin Tamil. There is one instance in which the change 
has become literary :—ridat ‘seed ' is also virai. | 


(c) d \ #: this is very common in Tamil. This takes place after front vowels; ¢. g., peridu 
big’ \ pertau ; palayadw * old thing’ palasu. 


(4) nd \ nd}: this is also after front vowels. This chanire is mostly new Tamil and 
colloquial. Aindy ‘five’ is and3u. This is a literary form. Kiyndadu (dried) \ kénd3adu. 


go. 


The history of this nasal is very interesting. In Primitive Dravidian it was pronounced as 
a pure point-dental when it was intfial, but as a6 0 post-dental mostly resembling the English a, but 
formed a littl: higher at the gam, when it was medial and final. 


In Tamil, mis point-dental as an initial, but post-dental as a medial and final consonant, That, 
is to say, the Prim. Dray. pronunciation is preserved faithfully. Hence md develops into mru in 


Tamil, a3 r is nearer to medial n than d. 


In Canarese, and Tula, all the n’s initial, medial and final, have become point-lentals ; so- 
that corresponding to nd of Can. we have ay of Tamil. Batin Tala the old pronunciation ia seen 
in some cages, as nd \ nd3. (See developments of 1). 


In Teluga; while the medial » became a pure point-dental, the final » continued to be pronounce 
el as n post-dental. Hence, later on, a ¢ was added to it for the sake of ensy pronunciation 
Subsequently, the nasal dropped, leaving only ¢, but after having lengthened the preceding vowel. 
For example: Tam, aran ‘be’ was in Old Tamil erpandu \ candu \ rd(n)du, New Telugu ridw. 


The other North Dravidian dialects added either d or d3. Tam, aran ‘he’ is in Gondhi dodindzi, 
Tam. iran * be‘ is in Gondhi d@ndzi. In Kui Tam.‘iran’‘he'is ebdadsi, In Kurukh it is as; 
i. ¢., a dental spirant is added aud the nasal has dropped. In Korvi and Katkadi it is dea and du, 
showing only the loss of the nasal without the dentalisation or cerebralisstion, 
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n (initial ), 
(1) Initial » remains in all the languages :— 






















1 | nada (to walk) so. s+ | nada ..| nadatfo. 
& | namba (believe)... | nambuya nammd. 
3 | nurukka (to cut) ew] narukkoya.... naroka «o | naruka. 
4 | narai (crey) nar® .| nae 
5 | nitdo (city) eae Este nia nidu 
6 | nlir (before)  .0. see eve AE, | nara 
7 | neda (long)... 9 sxe +s] ODO nidu 














Telugu. 
1 | knanava (dream)... kala. 
2|kunai (point) 0. sus veel kona 
8 | koni (bond) = oi ms ais] kani. 
4 | kani (to pity, to ripen)... | | kaniya. 
& | tini (food) | ame!) | ees e | thoi. 
6 | kennam (hole) << ..| kanna, 
7 |éiiai (pregnant)... dina. 
8 | vane (sky-rain) ... vipa. 





= 
(1) Primitive Dravidian / is preserved in all the languages, 


eon. oo ow -* © BB 
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(2) isn 
(a) In Talo this change is common : 
Tamil falai * head" is Tujo fare. 
Tamil kulai *bark’ is Talu kore. 
Tamil Ea! * leg" is Tala kiru, 
Tamil ili * leaf" is Tulu ire. 
Tamil pal ‘tooth’ is Talu para. 
(») In literary old Tamil this change is found: «. g. (1) bulai ‘bark’ is also kurad: 
(2) K6liyai ‘ spoon” is also kériyai, (3) Again / before k,#, ¢ and p becomes ¢ in Sandhi : 
¢.9., pirpédu * after,’ 
(¢) InCanarese we have maral and melal ‘bad' kare and dale ‘ call." 4r and al ‘ery," 
(3)—lan. 
(a) Io Tamil, il and in are ablative case signs derived from il; house, al, the instrumental 
sien becomes Gm. Nil ‘stand " becomes * xiaru ' stood. 
(4)—!13 dord. 
(a) This change is common in Gondi: 
Tamil pal ( milk) is pddu in Gondi. 
Tamil pal (tooth) is paddd in Gopdi. 
Tamil ¢! (house ) is iddu in Gondi. 
Tamil kdia (leg) is bddu in Gondi. 
Sometimes especially in North Gondi, thisd <1. d( L. &., p. 459). 
(bo) In Karokh alsol \ ad; ¢. y,, Tamil kdl ‘leg’ is khed in Korakk. In Malta? x d, 
¢. g., al becomes ged ( leg ). 
(8) LAF 
(a) In Tamil we have the following words: — kollidam and kollidum ‘a river’ ; dalippu 
and falippu * pungent’, 
(b) In Canarese this is common: — 
Tamil falar * head * is Can. tale and falta. 
Tamil ¢#/i *‘ peck ornament’ is Can. fai aud fal. 
Tamil aral ‘ flower’ is Can, aral and areal. 
(4) 13 n (through }), 
This is found in Canarese: e¢.g.:— Tamil afi ( hailstone ) also Tul and Malayalam, is 
Canarese ali and dni, 
(5) Motathesis of 1 and r, 
(a) In Canarese we have: — 
Malar (flower) and maral and malal; aral (bloom) ond olur; elar and eral 
( wind ). 
(b) In Gondi we have [on and ron = house. ( L. &., p- 478). 
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vee SSS 
r 


(1) Primitive Dravidian r mostly remains in all the languages :-— 


Tamil, | Mal. | Oud. | Tala. | Telugu. 
1 eaeta (rough) ... ie ie | Daranda =....| marada ——- | Neri. 
@ | narai (grey)... ‘se ++] a vos) DATO --.| DAF | DATE 
3 | maram(trec) ... ont .--| Mara: -» | Mare .o.| More wse| MPANE. 
4 | aral (floral ) A ote a o«| aTalu va-| atalo se arnlo. 
§ |aruvi(river)  ... ae ss) OTUVI oss] ATUVI | STOVO one Bis has 





6 |kari(sot) 9a. =: «4k ...| kari va| kavi 





7 | karai (shore)... ae wat Kk «| kare ...| kare o=e| kara. 


(2) (rand vowel and consonant ) dovelop 

(a) In Tamil r and rowel and consosan/ is most common; but sometimes in literary 
Tamil the vowel drops and we have r and consonant; e. g., térudal ‘ being tired’ and 
sérdal; farudal ‘leaning’ and #drttal. Here the vowel is generally u. 

(b) In Talo, ry rand vowel aad comtonan! becomes often r and consonant: ¢. .g., Lurudu 
‘blind’ and furdu; kurubu and kurbu ‘the eye-brow ;" parake and parke * bedding ;" paraii and 
parti * cotton ' ete. 

(b) In Teloga we have all the stages. 

I.e, 7 and powel and comsonant % r and consonant or consonant and consonani, Examples 
are: — 

(1) Tamil tiruppy * torn’ is Teluga trippu. 

Tamil eiridal ‘spread’ ia Telugn eridulu, 
Tamil furaggu * bend * is Telugu kruggu, 
Tamil keraqgu ‘sound’ is Telogu ragga, 
Tamil pararu ‘ spread" is Telugu préon, 
(2) Tamil firundu ‘to correct’ is Telugu tiddu, 
Tamil erudy * bull’ is Telugu eddu. 
Tamil perumpuli ‘big tiger’ is Teluga dehbulé, 
(3) Sometimes r disappeara with the yowel : — maruadu and mandu ‘ medium". 
Tamil neruppu ‘ fire’ ia Telugu nippu, 
Tamil rirwppu * wish’ is Teluga tippy, 
Tamil karuppu ‘ black’ is Telugu kappu, 
Tamil parutti ‘cotton’ is Telagu patté and parti. 
_ (a) In Canarese, r and rowel and consonant becomes in Mid, Canarese r and consonant and 
in New Canarese consonant doubled, 
For example : 


Tamil kururi ‘sparrow’ is Can, gurdi and ubdi ; Tamil utti-" opbion:? | inceabtt ae 
patti. karat{u ‘to bite’ is kartfu and katfife, 2rd eet ears Ging 
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(3) eur , 

(8) In Tamil we have kfral and k#ral * bitter "; faradu and garade ‘a string ’; 
and faruppu * white stone‘, etc. AKérudal and kérudal (praying) ee 

(6) In Telugu we have the following examples: 

Tamil paral ‘hill’ is Telagu vara, 
Tamil téru ‘car’ is Telugn téru, 

Tamil fart ‘cut’ is Telugu éariyu. 
Tamil ¢rusat ‘blood’ is Telugu erupu, 
Tamil terivai ‘woman’ is Telugu terara, 

(¢) In Goodi the cerebralisation of r is very common (ride L, S., p. 478) vara and rara 
come’; ort ‘they’ mattoram ‘ we were’, 

VI. — The Roof Consouants. 
| (140,11 4.) 

None of these consonants are used initially. Except »,2 and, the others could pot ead 
aword, Even s,!,and/in the modern dialects take an enunciative mw, These possess a very 
great tendency for mutual interchange. 

(1) (medial) remains jn all the langnages. 





farnppu 


* 


















1 | Katto (to build) .., ke 
= | tuttal (fat) rn 
8 | tothe (begin) 

4 | natin (fix) 

5 | mattam (measure) 
6 | tatha (tap) 












atti (obstacle) 
2 | katte (beard) 
3 | kattu(mam) ..  .., 
4 | kuttai (cloth) 

5 | tutto feoin) 

6 | ar (a rustic people)... 
7 | offa(to fixy _. 
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3 d remains in all the dialects. 
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kadal (sea) eee aoe one kadal 
|padahu (boat) ... 00 ++ veo} padaya 


nadu(eentre) ss. <e «..| nadu 


1 

2 

3 

4 | kadai (verge)... bas ...| kee 

5 |idam (place) =... 0 awe ey 

6 | kadu (forest) as. oes woe) Radu 

‘it (4) @ 7 F (in the North-Dravidian dialects). 
(a) “In Telugu,” Dr. Caldwell says, “there are some instances of the change.of d into the 


hard, rough r—e. g—tfedu ‘to spoil’ (Tam,, Can. keda), shoull have for its transitive tfedutf " 
answering to the Tamil kedukku ; whereas (ferufJw is used instead.” 


(b) In Gondi d regularly becomes rj and this r in some cases becomes d3. Hence the change 
ind 71 7 43. : 
Tamil d5édi ‘ pair ’ is Good d3ort. 
Tamil nddu (country) is Ghind néd3w. 
(ec) In Beihai (L. &., p.621) d 7 7; jde ‘he’ answering to the Telugu rddu becomes ére and 
aleo dde and dde \ Gre. 


n 
(1).m (Tamil, Mal., Can. and Tulu.) and » (Telngu). 











Tamil, Mal. 





1 kan (eye) ous one sae 
2) may (earth) ... 


3 | vennai (butter) ... 





Lt oh | 
_ @) The Prim. Drav. / has nndergone many changes. It ia preserved only in Tamil, 
Malayalam and Old Canarese, New Canarese, Telugu and Tula have lost this altogethor. 
Telugu uses d instead as the Canarese and Tulo use f. 


(2) {£ not only changes into d and [, but into r, l, and y. In some cases it is eved 
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(3) Avie ful Pasiil WHIM Hite 2 ahoek largely, | pag BL geil A 
these sounds :— 


(@) ba. 


This change is fond im the solitary example, iz. silppi] which is also written and 
pronounced as fadedf ‘a bolt.’ 


(6) lst 

tulavai = talavai = tulai ‘hole.’ 

tahali = tahali ‘a small erncible.’ 

jai = Iai,‘ phlegm.’ 

uli = uli, ‘place,’ 

tlondu = ujonda, * black gram.’ 

nalovar = nalnvar, ' toddy sellers.’ 

Both the forms are in nee and are considered literary. 

(e) LX rorr. 
wijal = nilyal, ‘reining. ’ 
tavildal = tavirdal, ' failing. ’ 
kavijdal = kavirdal ‘capsising. * 
ilu = ir,‘ to draw out.’ 
(4) gZy 

milhudal = maydal, ‘ die. ’ 

olidal = oydal = oyyal, ‘ passing. ’ 
(@) 1 is dropped. 

nomi] = nmi, ‘to spit.” 

poludu = pédu, * time. ’ 

The above examples are all classical ; and all the forms are in use. In colloquial Tamil, 
especially amongst the rustica, | is always pronouced as{ ory. [ is common in the South, and 
y in Madras; «. g., vdlappatam, ‘plantain froit’ is pronounced as vafappafem in the South 
and aa olpanpeyen ' in Madras. Sometimes the dropping of [ is common amongst all classes 


in colloquial mpecch'; é. gx tdippa] = * bolt" is téppif; tiledram is t@ofram, * eaves :' kélrarahe 
is kévarahu, “raggi, ’ 


(4) In Malayalam, too, the final ! is mostly written and pronounced as j (see Gundert’s 
Mal. Dictionary, pare 1082). But | is the standard sound. In some few cases, middle { 
has changed into y: «. g., Ealam, kayam, ‘field; "koletka, hayakka, ‘ to shake, ' 
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(5) In Old Canarese till about 900 A. D.— was throughout in use. From about 
900 till about 1200 A. D. 2 was changed into r when it was followed by a consonant, and into 
fin all other cases. After 1200 A. D./ became obsolete and was regularly replaced by { and 
r, under the conditions stated above, For instance, in Sdsanar as old as 700 A. D. we find 
elpattu ‘seventy’; alu ‘to destroy’ kaltfu ‘to wash.” In those from 900 to 1200 A, D., we 
find: — gale (for gale), ‘staff’; aft (for aft), ‘ to destroy"; and pél, ‘to speak ’ ; off, ‘ place “and 
a'so birdiu for dilduy * fallen *. 

| + consonant after passing through the stage of r + consonant in Mid. Canarese, became 
the consonant dowhled ; ¢. g., kalde (ass) \ karde \ kadde, Wildu (fallen) \ dirdu & iiddu and 
so on. 

Further, as arule, in Old Canarese, final d becomes / in Sandhi; e. 7., kddupura 4 Kil pura. 
In the formation of the present participle, a similar rule exists: moduea becomes malura. (See 
Kittel’s Grammar, Art. 254). For a detailed history of | in Cannrese see Dr. Fleet's article in 
the Indian Antiquary. Dr. Kittel’s notes thereon in p. ‘15 of his Grammar; and also 
Saidamanidarpana, art. 21, 23, 24. 

(8) In Tulu, f regularly changes into r or Z. In some few cases it is also found as 
and 





(a) E xr. (This is most common). 
Tamil: ain (=to weep) + Tolo ar. 
Tamil: afal (to grieve) + Tula arate. 
Tamil: wi (to plongh) + Tula ura, 
Tamil: ofi (to leave) + Tolo ort. 

Tamil: feli (to pass) + Tula kari. 

Tamil: Lolu (ploughshare) + Talu korw. 

Tamil : kui (pit) + Tula guri, 

Tamil: puls (worm) + Tula purw, i 
Tamil: féla (close) + Tulu fia. 

Tamil: pola (old) + Tojo, para. 

Tamil : pole (to pour) + Tulu dori. 

Tamil: vélai (plaintain) + Tolu dare, 

(b) 2s [ (very common). 

Tamil: ali (to perish) + Tuo ali, 
Tamil: Gla (depth) + Tala dla. 

_ Tamil: ili (to slide) + Talo ily. 
Tamil: didyam (service) + Tula dlige, - 
Tamil: élu (seven); + Tulu élw, 

_ Tamil: kdl (pebble) + TaJu kil. 
Tamil: kl (low) + Tuln dit, 
Tamil: Luldy (a tube) + Tuja kolave. 
Tamil: tolil (work) + Tulu told, 
Tamil: Suli (whirl) + Tulu suli, 

(c) Sometimes the | = [ becomes softened to 1. 
Tamil : afi (to perish) + Talo ali, ali 
Tamil: elu (to stand) + Tulu lak, 
Tamil: kuléy (tabe) + Tolu koleve. 
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Thus sometimes doable, and sometimes treble forms exist :-— 
Tamil: kélu (grael) + Tula Ealu, Adlu, kérn, 
Tamil: taf (to sink) + Toju tdlu, télu, téru, 
Tamil: vali (way) + Tulu dali, Eai’, bari, 
Tamil: £élé (fowl) + Talu Léli and keri, 
Tamil: alé (to perish) + Tula ald and ali. 
Tamil : kuldy (tube) + Tuja Lolope and kolave. 

(dq) I xd. (There is only one instances, 
Tamil: Hf y (low) + Taolu Madu, 
(0) I xy: Tamil: pulud: ; Tulu poye = dust. 
(7) In no period of Telugu is | fonnd, Instead of it, we find mostly d, often r, some- 
times {, and rarely y. In some few cases it is dropped, | 
(a) Ix ¢: | 
Tamil: Laluru (to wash) + Tel. kadugu, 
Tamil: afad (to call) + Tel. adwon. 
Tamil : pili (to squeeze) + Tel. pindw. 
Tamil: pal (roins) + Tel. pédu. 
Tamil; Ail (groel) + Tel, kidu, 
Tamil: kéli (fowl) + Tel, bédi. 
Tamil ilu (to poll) + Tel. fdu. 
Tamil: juli (to turn) + Tel. sudi, 
Tamil: tdlai (palm) + Tel. tddu, 
Tamil: pala (fruit) + Tel. pandy.. 
Tamil: dliya (service) + Tel. ddiga, 
Tamil: élu (seven) + Tel. édu. 
Tamil: Kl (low) + Tel. kidu. 
(b) Tur. | 
Tamil: pulu (worm) + Tel. purngw. 
Tamil : pelaggu (to handle) + Tel. parea(n)qu- 
Tamil: mulangu (proclaim) + Tel. mro{n)gu. 
Tamil : palaggempu (old ruby) + Tel. prd(n)jqempr. 
Tamil: kil (low) + Tel. krinda, 
Tamil: al: (perish) + Tel. arw. 
Tamil: ofugu (to flow) + Tel. uriyn. 
Tamil: kolu (ploughsharc) + Tel, korru. " 
Tamil: mulgm (eubit) + Tel. sire. 
(ce) IAL 

Tamil : ala! (weeping) + Tel. alugu. 

Tamil: 42 (to sink) + Tel. léow. 

Tamil : ilu (to draw) + Tel. Ldgu. 

Tamil : elu (to rise) + Tel. lé, 

Tamil : kal (bright) + Tel. kudlw. 

Tamil: @lam (depth) + Tel, lity. 


eas > = 3 
—$—$—— ee 
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(4) fs yor wy. 
Tamil : pulai (pole) + Tel. poyya. 
Tamil : kali (pit) + Tel. goyya- 
Tamil: wulai (enter) + Tel, wiry. 
Hote. — yy is found alter short and y alter long vowels. 
(e) | is dropped lengthening the preceding vowel : 
Tamil 3 nwlaqgdl and Tel, mikalw (knee-pan). 
Sometimes, also without compensation-lengthening : 
Tamil: Ai! (low) + Tel. kinda, 
Tamil : kilin'd3u (torn) + Tel, tfin'd3u, 
r(-#) : 

1. In Primitive Dravidian ¢ was only medial and final and not initial, 

9, In Canarese, Tajo and Teluga r bas come to be initial through the dfopping of eriginal 
initial vowels rete Jos Tatil fravitkad (bodice) is rartle in Can. wad Tulu and rarika in Telaga ; Tamil 
ivrakkat (wing) is in Canareso rebke and in Teluga rekba. This tendency is also found in Oolloguial 
Tamil. 

8. Primitive Dravidian ris preserved in Tawil, Malayalam and Canarese, andalao in Old 
Telugu, In New Telaga as also in valgar Canarese and Tamil, it is replaced by r. Iu Tulu, d or oly 


(J) is found instead. It is also sometimes dropped, 


4, In Tamil ¢ is faithfally preserved ; but sometimes :— 
(a) ¢ 7 ©. (both forme are found). 
kapuppa and karu (black). 
.  kipndu and kirudo (vanity). 
kipodal and kiradal (praying). 
kbpani and korani (tale-bearer). 
tarai and tarai (ground), 
tafuppa amd taruppu (white stone), 
tapuvily and taruviy (proper time). 
(byrz7d. - 
kari and kadi (to bite). 
tari and tadi (stick). 
(eo) rr s ff. 
korram and kottam (triantph). 
korrudal and kottudal (digiing), 
In Colloquial Tamil rr regularly % tt, 
(d) mr & rr (literary) and nm (Colloquial ), 
infa and irpai, innu (to-day). 
enfu and erpu, ennu (when). 
kanyu and kari, kanou, (calf), 
onfu, Ofrai, onnn (one), 
tinri, tipri, tint (food). 
nanri, nanni (good), 
in New Tamil the distinction betwoen 7 and r is fast disappearing, 
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§. In Malayalam Primitive Dravidian r is faithfally preserved, but rr thongh written as such, 
ia prouodneed only as #, and Tamil er regolarly becomes nau; ¢. go2— 
Tamil: tanru (calf) + Malay. konnu, 
Tamil: onrm (ore) + Malay. warn. 
Tamil: powri (pig) + Malay, panni. 
Tamil: snru (fix) + Malay, iinnn. 
6. In Canarese, too, Primitive Dravidian r is preserved, a3 in aries ‘ knowledge,’ Larue ‘ call. 
| Bat r + rowel + consonan/ often becomes r + consonant, ¢. g., aratlu ‘to cry’ becomes art fu. 
In New Canarese as in New Tamil and Telaga, the distinction between ¢ and r is fast vanishing ; 
and it is not infrequently represented by a double r, 
7. In Teluga it is preserved in the old dialect.and is foand often in a the New dialect. But the 
vendency in New Teloga is to replace it by r. 
(s) F remains -— 
Tamil Telugu, 


rer eéru (other), 
fru tJiru (hiss), 
Hires fJirw (small). 
dru fru (river). 
Nira ferat] a (open). 


mci re mitru (chan -.. 
firm dru (six). 
strat ‘era (pricon). 
(b) In some words r y ¢. 
Tamil: varai (bill) is Tel. vara. 
Tamil: fericat ‘woman ’ ia Tel, ferara. 
Tamil : téru ‘ear’ is Tel. térw. 
Tamil; ¢rwrat "blood ' is Tel. erwpu. 
Tamil: faré ‘cut’ is Tel. sarin. 
Tamil; ¢fru (finish) is Tel. ern. 
(co) r+ vowel + poiceless consonant becomes r + consonant, 
@ratfu x Grtfu * to cry’. 
mérutfe & madrtSu ‘ to change : 
kiirulfu \ kiirtfu * to sit’. 
pérutfe 3 parifu*to look *. 
térut Sa % (értfu ‘to clear’. 
Note—C. P. Brown uniformly uses r, for both r and r in his Dictionary. 


(d) ¢ of Jira and kuru (small) changes into { in Sanihi :— 
tfirn + eluka = tfittelaka, ‘small rat,’; koro + usura = kattu suru ‘small life *, 
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(@) r & y (rare). 
Tamil Kirn ‘scratch ’ is Tel, giro and ciya, 
Tamil : (iru ‘enter’ is Tel. tire, duyye. 
8. In Tula wherever r is note changed into r, it is replaced by d or d5. 
(a) r & r (very common), 
Tamil: mari ‘ram’ is Tula mari. 
Tamil : kéru * to string ’ is Tulu kér, 
Tamil : burai ‘defect’ is Tala gore. 
Tamil: Afrw ‘scratch’ ig Tolu kirw. 
Tamil; tdéru ‘vomit’ is Tojn kr, 

(b) r 7 d. 

Canarese : karike ‘a grass’ is Tula kadike. 
Canarese: gari ‘ wing ' is Talu bedi. 
Canarese : ¢Siru ‘small’ is Tala kidi, 
Tamil: miru ‘tum’ is Tula mddu. 
Tamil : marai ‘ screen * is Tolu made. 
Tamil: mira “100"" is Tola midw. 

(ec) rr \ if. 

Tamil : serru round is Tula suttu, 
Tami]: merry fall is Tajo mutin, 
Tamil : irra * now ' ia Tuln itte, 

(a) r x d5. 

Tamil : shdnry ‘three’ ig Tan mild i. 

Tamil : inru * without ’ is Tula idzd3i. 

Tamil: dru ‘six’ is TaJa adi. 

Tamil : Eanru ‘calf’ is Tolu kandi. 
8. In Géndi asin Tulor y dz, 

The following examples are taken from Ma 
Tamil : virahu ‘wood ’ is Gondi véd3uqu, 
Tamil : inru ‘ to-day’ js Gondi ménd3u. 
Tamil : parri ‘ pig’ is Gondi pad3d3i. 
Tamil: ténra ‘to appear ' is Gondi tond3a. 


t 
The Primitive Dravidian 1 is preserved in al) the lanqmages cc... _. ais Ga 
changed to the post-entaligaid Lo Sn@NaS*® though in some of thom itis often 
(1) In Telugu it ia preserved in the following words :— 
(a) Tamil Telngn, 

kalfi (a plant)  kalfi, 

‘koflu (gram) —_kovfu, 

tafukku (flash) tafuku, 

fajju (to rush) tafju, 

taju (to bear) tary, 

vifakku (lamp)  befagu. 

falam (army) dalam. 

Palam (piece) —_péljam, 


jor Smith's Handbook of Géndi :-— 
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ll We : 7 - 


(o) ¢ \ (in Telugu). 
Tamil Telugn. 
tafir (bud) talirn. 
té¢ (scorpion) =i. 
tufai (hole) tola. 
tviemde (move) dulupu. 
nefi (twist) eli, 
kaffu (toddy)  kellu, 
rf (knife) ede, 
(c) { \ 4 (common). 
Tamil : wéffe ‘day "is Telogn fle. 
Tamil : afad* weel’ ia Telegn qeeas fu. 
Can. oof‘ weep’ is Teluga gid, 
(a) ¢ & C \ m (sometimes), 
Tamil : buf ‘to get" is Telngu kona. 
Tamil: tufuéka * to stir’ is iv Telugu éotu, toluke, and fonuku. 
{e) dle x (fw (in ploral form) 
nau has plural na}la (days) 
tin has plaral tajju (palm). 
(2) Inu Tamil { is preserved in all cases. Bont in some cases, especially in. 
(a) Compounds { sd; ¢. g., naffal \ naflal ‘friendship’; affipy + néilippa (leagth). 
(b) Before a nosal { 4 4. 
ef (sesamurn) is empat (oil). | 
(o) Sometimes { 7 n independently tiy ‘ strong’ bat tind) ‘strong shoulder’ = tif + tf 
(Compare the change of £ \ 1), 
(3) In Talu fis preserved ; bat is in some cases changed to /; in some cases both forms exi-t- 
In some few cages { SU A 


Tamil. Tu}n. 

1 z 4 
dia ‘to rule oe tue aa = ree | tt e 
pert * lotter-milk : a “— ain «» afe ale. pial 
ofa ‘measnre' ais ine oe owe «Ola — ee 
w/s * chisel... ina ane a a on oft zi) | dee 
fit (deer) See att a ee ee! | ule are 
bofore * theft” on gts fae ids ~. kelors ois aoa 
kef*toddy” =... ee ee a ey kali — 
talfu (paah) ens ane as us eee Cerys toll vr 
(uffu (frisk) =... er ee a | tulle 
f/ (scorpion)... “ = = wow (Cf =8 
puld (acidity)... oe hea lela Ea Fs pull 
felfia (Winmow) 0.000 ce nee ees twee tells 


terfert (rope) ae one one oon oe 8) (tee tale er 


s 


be 
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(5) In Malayalam / remains in all cases where it is found in Tamil. 


To sum up, Tamil, Mal. and Canarege preserve /. Tulu and Telngu soften it'to |. But Tolu 
does it in fewer cases than Telugu. Sometimes; \ # (mn) in Taw., Tul., Telugu and Canarese. 


We shall give here a few examples where { \ min Canarese -— 
gife and gin * parrot’. 
alile and anile, 
kofa and ona, 
majal and manal, 


(Vide Kittel’s Kannada Grammar, p. 190, art, 228 ) 


Vit. — The Front Consonants (k’, BE, n'). 


(1) These consonants / and g’ along with those derived from original velars k and g followed 
by front vowels, underwent many changes in the different Dravidian Ja 


guages, riz, -— 
i’ (initial) S %, (vulgar «) in Tamil. 

s ¢f, in Malayalam. 

XS ff, sand d 5 in Canarese, 

& ff, @and fin Toln, 

s tf, ésand «in Teluga; and d 5 in a few cases, 


(2) In Tamil # is the standard Pronunciation ; but s ia the one used by the illiterate and the 
vulgar. It is also the pronnnciation of the Madras dialect. Sed" sny' is aol, 

(3) In Malayalam & uniformly becomes if. 

(4) In Canarese ¥ and d 3 are initial 
neighbouring voiced consonants and liquids, 
words with d 3. . 


throngh aceent-change and through the influence of 
5 is the most common ; and there wit Only a few 


(5) In Tulo (f %\ © is very common: buts becomes initia] through the influence of secent- 
change and the neighbouring voiced consonants and liquids, This » constantly changes into #, so 
that we have double forms in Tulu, words with ond ¢ being both used, ‘i 
(@) In Telugu & before back vowels regularly becomes ts an a‘fricate, and before front vowels 
becomes t[; and before voiced consonants and liquids and through the influence accent-change 
becomes a, | 


(7) That Canarese and Tolu show » preater tendency towards 


icllewine Z # than Telogu is shown by the 


‘. (a) Canarese ond Tuju have » even when Teluga has 


tf] before voiced consonants and 
| (b) Canarese and Tulu | 


have s where Telugu has ‘J, before voiceless consonants, 
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We shall now illustrate the above laws :— 
(1) Refore back vowels, 
kioy ® (Tom.); tf (Mal. Can., Tulu) ; ta (Telugu). 









| | Batti (vessel) «| (fat -+.| tf atti «| tfatti 
2 | $a]i (cold) Srmeermtymmmmemryst jp ia it woe| tfali veep tfali 
| t{fappe — ...| Lfape -..| tfape 
tfokka ...tfokka ...| tfokka 











8 |kuppai (mat) =... 
4 Kokka (pure) an oe wn 


5 |wappa (anck) 9-4. eee ee APApP ae tfappa —s....| tfappa 





(2) Hefure frout romels. 
ik’ \ ¥ (Tamil) and tf (imall the resi). 


Mal. | Canarese, | Tula. | Telugu. 










bens 


te 


Hillarai (change) ... 
beppi (shell) ah nee 
tikka (lean) ian wes 


-_ 





Kitta (mote) “- 





(3) Before voiced consonants and liquids. 
tf (Mal.) ; # and 5 (Can., Tulu and Telugu). 


oN G (Tam.) ; 





| Tamil. Mal. 


1 | Buraggu (to contract) 
Buli (edidly) a 
baliudal (dying) ... 
Biraba (to lesk) .22 © +++ 


1 


}Euda (to barn) i. 0 wee oe 
‘Falli (bit). nee soe 
kavali (cloth) 





iarivu (slope)... 
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(4) In Tolu initial ¢ and tf derived from the Primitive Dravidian g’ easily change into ¢ ; 
aul lence we have the following double forms :— 





Tamil. Tula. 
ban'd5i (a bag). gan ty) and tan'tfi, 
bandai (trouble). sante and tante. 

Bando (lane). sundo and tanda. 
hunmatti (a pick-axe), (Fammedi and tambuili, 
anil (squirrel), tfanil and tanil, 

Binal (pregnant), sane and tane, 

hii vai (taste). sabi and tabi. 

parakka (goods), sarakn and taraku. 
tappa (imistake). sappa and tappn, 
saralai (gravel). sarale and tarale, 


(5) In Malayalam too we find ofdil ‘a door * for Tamil vdval and Teluga natils, 


(@ medial), 
Primitive Dravidian g’ undergocs the following changes :— ; 
6 3» 8 (Tamil) and also y. 
Sy (Alalayalam), ' 


s sin Can., Tou and Telnga, 










1 Vayira (belly) oom ee bn 
> | PAP (Ma). i | ae pay. 


Vayaro 





J |payara (gram)... pyarn ..| poxalg. 
AT) payir (corm) nee neal yi ..| pasarn, 
o | kayarn (rope) 22. a oe ee t fern: 

6 | wyir (life) néir a i, “vir | dened 
i | asar (to move) + tay bebe ane, 

8 | kasara (dregs) ... ol kayar 





(1) In Taril iV mrl « Maily interchan Foe : a! | | 

i: we 'Werchange. For example, we have t ase 
ees, Warwlal onl ayurwial ‘to iy tired"; isaivn, eden (esti ene ee ' 
four wid wget Ligh.” Kasi and tayow,*tank.’ Partigm and pariyam Bi wes 

(2) Sometime, the ¥ ia lost as ir : , < : . 
ern. sn peyar \ pér, “name.’ Tamil kayar, ‘rope,’ Telazu 
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VIII. — The back Consonants (k, g, 1).) 
k. 
idian k is aithful : anarese and Tujo. Teluga has 
present Dravidian k is most faithfully preserved by Canarese an | 
Bong 5 8 alninlisation; and Tainil stands midway between Telugu and Canarese- 
a gro | VE 

Tula. 

| (1) kis preserved in all the languages. | 













.--| kalapuni 
LL i, | kal 





: in * rh influence of acvent-change aud of 

=) Canarese, Tula and Teluga throngh the in waet i , 
(2) i ie net . vd aries ‘and: liquids, Out of 300 words im my Companatite 
Dietionarg, about 50, i. @ 16°pee cont, have g (initial) in Cansrose, gta 





le EN eee aie cand ara a Wek oak 
kunpo (hill) we ine i p ) : ...| gilda. 
ra Ns ole .-.| goln. 
calal teansl) | ae oot B bs one : oe 
aad (exns}) “es a wee] ran a | ) | 
kal (wind) 


- & tb 


ou fo &, 


..| giru. 


ui 


kiru (scratch) - 


i .| gili cel ilies +e gill. 
10 | kili (fear) _ _—* 7 sot } 
11 | kuri (mark) 
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eee = ee — =< ; r 


(+) & s 4’ when followed by i and ¢ and falls together with the original / and 
undergoing the same farther developments as the Iaiter : /. ¢., & followed by 








jande 3 & 4 # (Tamil). 
S/F (Malayalam). 
% 4] and s (Telugn). 


Or, im other words, it becomes a dental-spirant in Tamil, Malayalam and Telngn, 


(3) Fx xy & (Tamil); ¢f (Malayolam): ¢f and « (Telugu): but remains in Canarese and 
Tala. 



















Canara, Tala. | Tamil. | Mal. Telugu. 
] | kira (small) 20.0 ass .| kira | MPO, «=o | tS ita «| tfiro, 
2 | kevi (ear) Py i% oul kebi ons) BOVE. wt tfewi -».| tfevi, 
S| kira (hiss) eee eee one Kottom il ¥fra.,, «| tfirn oo | tS iru. 
| (roar). ‘ 
4 eri le (uree) one abe <a ida ae%) bedi,,, “il tJecd x tfettn. 


i jkenmku (anger)... ... ...| kenaka | tinokn «| tfinukka ...| {fenuku, 
G | kedaru (lit, seatter) .., —...| ketta | Bidarn =... tfidarnu | tfidara. 











7 | kellm (bit) acted dirk vs) kell «| Billo -..! tfillo -..| Lfilla. 
8 | ketia (pare)... a es!) ketiu ~»| betta «| tfettuya  ...) tfekk nu. 
9. key (hand) aaa mt «s| kai... ae: Bey (verb) asa tfey(verb) aoe they. 


Note (1).—Tt shonld not be inferred from the above th 
affected by the inflacnce of the front vowels, thouch in them, 
is likely that most of the ¢[-words in Canarese aud Tala th 
originally come from Primitive Dravidian &. We give belo 
Tamil, due ¢S in Canarese and Tulu :— 


at Canarese and Tala were nob 
this influenoe was not great. [it 
at are followed by a or é hare 
Weome words which Aare kb gn 







1| kilsi(branch) .. 0... kiln soo} Brolin, 


2) kadi(fear) ..  ,., | Kadi(pain)...| @gadiza ...\ dgadi d3adu. 
Note (2).—Telugu shows palatalisation in cases where 


the other languages de not i #9:— 
(a) Tam., Mal. and Talo kes, Can, 


kei is in Telogn ‘Sey, ‘hand.’ 
(b) Tamil, Mal., Can, and Tulo edu * bad," is ‘fedu in Telogn, 


(c) Tam. and Mal. Eili * parrot ;' Canarese and Talo gini ia tfiluka in Teluga. 
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Note (3)—Jumsl ond Malayalam show palalalisation 1 the following words, while the other 
languages hace k. 

(a) Tamil, ari ‘a village; * Mal. tféri; Can, birt; Tula ori, Tel. gért. 

(b) Tamil Fe/embu ‘ verdigria’ is Elude in Can. ; tilembu in Tolu. 

(c) iri‘ greens’ in Tamil becomes (Sire in Malayalam, while Teluga has fora, 

Note (4)—E (initial) is sometimes lost. 

(a) Mal. kartya ‘h grass’ and Can, Earite; Tula badite, Tela. garika is arule in 
Tamil ; so that Tamil has lost / initial, 

(b) Tamil i * give” and Can.? and Tela. itfsu seem to have lost the initial &, for, in 
Gondi, it is Mf or sf; In Kui, it is sim; In Malto ¢féya and in Korokh tfia 
(vide L. 5). 

{c) Tom. Mal,, Can., Tula un‘ to ent’ is in Brohir Ena (eft ZL. &., p G28). 

Note (5)—Specie! developments of kin some of the North Dravidian languages :— 

(a) Tamil tai * hand’ is in Korvi kot ; in Kaikaili bat, in Kurakh hhekhe. 

(b) ‘Tamil init ‘foot,’ is in Gindi kia]; in Korvi ddl; in Kaikadi al; in Karukh 
Lied; in Malto qued. 

(c) Tamil fen ‘eye* is in Korvi hanna; in Kaikadi kenna; in Korakh bhonn; in 
Malto qanuth; in Kui bainu; in Gadi kan; in Brabis khan. 

(a) Canarese bei ‘ear? is in Korvi seri; in Kaikadi svat; in Karukh Ehebula ; in 
Malto gerufa ; in Gondi Kavi; in Brihii bhaf. 

Dr. Grierson snys that kh is pronounced as the Scotch ch in Loch; i. ¢4 ib is x, the 
voiceless velur spirant (ride L. S., p. 412). The Malto q too seems to have the samc 
pronunciation, but is a litle Inbialised. Hence it may be said thatk \ x ora in Brahii and 
Kurokh, and in Malto. Korvi and Kaikadi show that ky «or # through the influence of 
palatal vowels. 

G. (medial), 

Primitive Dravidian g is written and pronounced g, #. ¢., voiced velar stop in Canarese 
Tula and Teloga. But in Malayalam and in the non-Brahman dinlect of Tamil it is written 
k, but pronounced y a8 the voiced velar spirant. Bat the literary pronunciation of g is an 
aspirate in Tamil, 4. ¢-» A. Exomples of these are>— 


Q) gs g (Can Taju. and Tel.); 7 (Mal.) . 4 (Tamil). 











Tamil. Mal. | Can. | Tala. | Tologu. 
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(2) g & v defore back rowels. 





(a) du Tumil, pardaku * boat, "is also padaru. In vulgar conversation this process is very 
common.  Eerliiite, (hum, pala, angle meaning ‘mustard,’ ' will become, ’ *duy’ and * son,’ 
respectively, are pronounced vulgarly as kadurx, drwm, pacal, macwn, In Madras this is the 
ttandard pronunciation. 

(b) In Malayalam aya *bud’ beeomes also ara (ride Guudert's Mal. Dict. p. 188), 
feyiland fac! ‘drom., ' 

(c) In Telugu, g often becomes e and both the forms are hiterary : (1) payadema and 
pacadame *eoral’; (2) pdge and pra ‘a sandal’ ; (3) poga and pera ‘smoke’; (4) pegacda 
and poradu *to prise’; (5) pagalu and pacalu ‘grieve’; (6) madugu and maduru *to be kept 
down; (%) migulw and mirndu ‘to remain’: (8) muggurn and muvruru ‘three men’; 
(9) morwon and mormu ‘to bark’; (10) tegelu and terralu *to happen’; (11) digu and diru 
‘to xet down,’ These and some more are found in Brown's Telugu Dyetionary, 

(a) Canarese ond Tuln preserve the guttural form so faithfally that this change g Ye 


ix not illustrated in any of them, 


(83) 9 & y before front romels, 


(a) This change is very common ‘in New Tamil. ahii “bat? is pronounced and 
written dyin; fuhil ‘cloth’ in deyil; Bégiruch *the Ganges’ is Biyirathi; kérihad ‘_ spoon” ja 
also kériya’ in literary Tamil. 

(b) In Malayalam, Dr. Gundert (p. 198,, Mal, Dict.) gives the example ariyette anil 
wri yatta, } 

(c) The word rayirn ‘belly, which is found in Tamil and Malayalam is dasiru in 
Canarese ; but ia tarag in Korvi ; and riérgu in Kaikinlei ; thus showing that y in rayéru las 
come from an original g- Korvi varag 2 tagara 2 vagiru ly metathesis, It is very likely 
that words having y: in Tamil and Malayalam and «# in Canarese, ToJn and Telugu liad 
originally 9. pr 

(d) In Telagu too, this change is common Aga ‘to become’ has ayiwedi "ip bencunien:' 

. . ey 5 , = , ite t *e 
but ant fumaad ‘it becomes,’ Hence, a back yowel changes y into r, and A mahi bale 
IX. — Laws of doubled consonants (Kk, t/tf tf, tt, pp, ry). 


1. prc lalal had donbled consonants in the middle of a word, But thene 
inte Th ergone A Anes Au simplification int Can, Tr Pa |; | tl. : ok "a a ; 
preserved iu Tamil and Malayalam. la, Te maw teongh they are ‘nith fully 

2. The Primitive Dravidian doubled consonants, which are ‘ 
Bee cat eae Tel: sicher premrseds (8) ox simplifed ipa dpa 
erie Teak Ht (3) or sometimes ri iret Ame woeed, = | ang: s 

3. Where the doubled consonants are Preserved, the 

4, When they are simplified in Can... T 
If it a6 short in Prim, Drav. and therefore in 
Tu, and Tel., before simplification takes place. 

&. Bot, if the doubled consonants 
of a polysyllabic word, then the precedi 
may be simplified, 

6. Very often the sim 
hood of voiced sounds. 


preceding vowel is always short, 
i. and Tel. the preceding vowel ia always long 
Tam. atid Malayalam, ib is leuxthened ean 


belong to msyllabke other than the first and the second 
ug syllable may be short and yet the doubled consonants 


ited, single voiceless consonants are yviced, in the neighbour- 
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pokkal (navel) ... 






tattu (tonch) 
| tappa 4 Terre ee : 






7 | tka (beat) ss. vs ons] Cdkkagn [tke ... take 
8 | tétten (garden)... ... | tttin =. tite... tote... tit, 
9 | tOppa (grove) ...  ... «| tappa ...| tipn w» tipa ..) tipo. 

10 | nitta (fix) cea, wen) ree ER «| malta vee Tite JJ naif, 





Il nokka (push) er | on - nokka ck noel aby nuk w ai nngog, nuka 
iz pakku (dirt) ea aie TL oeeemm eT | iocoem paka. 
13 | madakke (fold)... ... ..) madkku = ...| madagu...| madgn_—_..,| madagn. 





CONTRIBUTIONS TO PANJABI LEXICOGRAPHY, 
( Continued from p. 109, ) 
SERIES II, 
BY H. A. ROSE, LC.8, 

This Series is s compilation from most of the available Gazetteers and Settlement Reports 
relating to Districts in the Eastern balf of the Panjab and the North-West Frontier Provines, 

Abbreviations. 5S, R.= Settlement Report: Ge.= Gasetieer : Monty,= Montgomery (District) : 
Mearh.=Musaffargarh (District): Chenab Col. Gr.=Chenab Colony Gazetteer, 1904. 

Ad: a water channel, Gujrat 8, R., p. 150; a’d: a small water channel! from a well. Monty. 
5. R. Gloss., p. ¥. 

Ada: a catch that prevents the chakli of a well from going backwards. Monty. 8. R, 
Gloss., p. xiii, 

Adhalia: (i) a single crop field Isbourer who is found in everything by the proprictor and 
receives as his wage a small share of the produce: (ii) a tenant who supplies half the seed snd halt 
the plough oxen, and all the labour, and receives about one-half of the produce. Trannii &. R., 1879, 
p. ZXxvii, . 

Adbjogié : a farm servant paid by a share in the produce. Monty. §. R. Gloss., p. xii. 

Adhmit: a half share in land, Cf. mit. 
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Adh-sera man: lit. 4 ser per man: a specific rate of Fae saminddrt or superior proprietor's 
share of the prodnce, Myarh. 5. R., p. 92, 


Agetri: early, (of cultivation), i. ¢., sowing before Lith Siman: CE. puchhetri : Chenab 
Col. Gr., p. 75. ; 

Agwin: property made over in lien of that stolen: the converse of sayua, qd. W. ican 

Abl;: a fish, ( pseudotropius atherinades ). Mgarh. 8. R., p. 39. 

Ahl: manure, put on the bead, Cf. kallur, 

BkAli: extra cesses (abieihi) paid in kind, Monty. 8. R. Gloss, Pp. Xi. 

Akehbr: first ploughing, Monty. 5. [R. Gloas,, p. vi. 

Akhsai: ogame. Kohit 5. R., 1884, p. 74. 

Algad: oravine. Kohat 5. R., 1884, p. 26, 

Aliéh nimi: a kind of marriage in which money is paid for a bride. Mgarh. 8. -R. -» P. 68. 

‘a contribution to the pay of the proprietor'’s amlah or accountants. Multan 8. R, 
1873-80, Dp. b. 


Amlok ; a tree, fonnd in the upper valleys, Kohit 5, R., 1884, p. 90; (Dicapyrus Lotus). 
Naziira 8, R., 1874, p. 04. | fi | 


Ammo variety of colton. Cf, desi, Chenab Col. Gr,, p, 1. 

Amriti: « variety of jowdr. Monty. 5, KR. Gloss,, p, x, 

Andai: half a chaf (an ox-load of grain). Kohit 8. R., 1884, p. 128. 

Andaz: atax. Kohit 5. R., p. 145. 

Angfri: a plant, Mgarh. 5. R., p. 24, 

Angarl : a young blade just coming oat of the ground. Monty. 5. R., Gloss,, p. xi. 
Angyfri: a disease of buffaloes. Monty. S. B., Gloas., P. xvi. 


Ant-guggu : o bird of illomen, Its ery when heard devastates the country for 10 miles rowed, 
Shahpur—appliel to a Settlement Collector who imposed a heavy assessment in that District. 


Annhi godi: the first boeing of a Gull of sagarcane. Chenab Col, Gr., p. 67, 


Anwanda: the share of the produce taken by others than the owner or tenant of the kind. 
Db. G. K. Gr, p. 82. 


Apere jamifin: dates which grow spontaneously : Cf. gidaridn. Mgash. 8. R., p. 30. 
A'phar : a disease of sheep. Monty. 8. Rt. Gloss., Dp. %Vii, 

Appar; land which has been Inin fallow fora year. Jhang 8S. R., p. 152, 

Ar: (i) 9 pretext; (ii) the cogs of a chakij, Monty. 8. R. Gloss.,.p.. xiii, 

Ara: remains of a canal or water-course, Multin Gr,, p- 4. 

Arak: « ballock not broken in. Monty. S. R. Gloss,, p. Xi, 

Ari; acoat. Mgarh. 8, R., p. 37. 


Armosh: a camel at the commencement of ita ninth year, Mouty.$. R. Gloss. 
which is-more than eight years old, Shang 8. R., p. 11, 3 rp XV. 2 8 camel 


Arce: a birth enstom performed in the fifth month of a wourn's first preguancy: swectmeat is 


eae ber parents, ania little put im hor lap, the rest being divided among relations, Multan 
Fay Be 
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Asis: vows: ? asia, asiari, prayer, blessing: P. Dy., p.49, Monty. 8. R, Gloss., xxv, 

At: rubbish of all kinds for filling upawell. Monty. 8. R, Glosa., p.» xii, 

Ata ghata: lit. ‘flour (and) a sheep’: a vow at a shrine. Mgarh, 8. R., p. 05. 

Atan: an amusement in which women move in a citcle, clapping their hands and singing in 
concert, Kohit 5. R., 1884, p. 75, 

Athart; a domestic sweeper, who is alwaya in attendance on the husband men, a man of a 
work : pp, to sepi, “Gajrdt 8. RB. p. 40, 

Afhain : a man specially employed to attend to tobact crops and paid a share of the yield before 
tlivision between landlord and tenant: — cheogi: D. G. K. Gr., p. 108, 

Babbil ; a very thorny species of acacia, which grows on the slopes of snnd-hills. D. I Ehih 
5. R. 1879, p. 25. 

Bachoha : 4 small wooden cylinder sank inside a cracked well to make it serviceable, Cf. 
chofachcha, Jhang §. R., p- 76. Dina: to sink an interior cylinder in a well, of which the water 
evel has sunk below the original brick-work, Moaty. 8. R. @loss,, p. xif, 

Bachwa: a variety of fish. Multdn Gr., p, 23. 

Badi wela; the time fro dawn to sunrise. Jholam 5. R., p, 56. 

Badri: dates which ripen in the month of Badrs or Bhidon. Math. 8. R., p39. 

Badza: plant which bears a white flower and grows to a height of 3 or 4 feet, Kohdt 
S. R,, 198, p. 30. 

Bagar : a variety of cotton plant: D. G. K. Gr., p. 110. Cf. khandaol, 

Bager: a variety of jowdr, Monty. 8, Ht, Glogs., p, x. | 

Bugg: a variety of moth. Monty, 5. R. Gloss., p. x. 

Baggi: white rice. Multin Gr., p. 216, 

Bagh: irrigated soil sitnated in the immediate vicinity of a village, cultivated Principally by 
wdlis, Cf. bate. Haziira §. B., 1874, p. 194. | 

Hahin: Populus Buphratiea, Cf. ubhdn, Moyarh, 8, I., p. 29. 

Haban : land ploughed up beforehand and prepared for sowing, Jhang S. R., p. 152, 

Baharbadi: a small jhaldr having only a few pots, but those of large size, and worked by a 
single bullock: see ora. Multin Gr,, p, 205. 

Bahardi: irrigated land which gets an occasional dressing of manure, Hazira S. R., 1874, 
p. 91. : 

Hahiker: a thick, low brasliwood, Jhelum 3. R., p. 3. 

Bahir: a trading party. D. 1. Khin 8. R., 1872-79, p. 181. 

Bahutra: the pinne of s date tree. Mgarh. 8. R., p, 31. 

Baiphalli: a plant. Mgarh. 8. R., p. 34. 

Bakan: a plant, a mere weed, but used for fodder: Ci. 6hitan, Myarh, S. R., p. 33, 

Bakhain; » garden tree, Kohat §. R., 184, p. 30. 

Bakrain; aclimber. Multin Gr,, p. 19. 

“Balkhi : « variety of tobacco. Monty. 8. R., Gloss., xi. 
Bambli: ay inferior variety of rice, D. G. Khin Ge, p, 112. 
Ben: a deep, loamy soil. Cf. chach, cho, gundi, mal. Jhelum 8. R., p. 118. 


ooo 
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Band: an cighth share in a horse. Jhang 8. R., p. 110. 
Band: (i) an embankment : (ii) an embanked field. D. G. Khin Gr., p- 103. 


Banda: (i) « share among the Karrils and in the Switht tract. Cf.wande. HazdraS, RB 
1874, p. 156 ; (ii) a dependent village. Kohit 8. R., 1884, p. 20. 


ar 
Bandi: asl for keeping cattle in the summer months: Cf. kur. Hazara 8. R., 1874 
fs 
Banera; the parapet of a well, the portion above ground. Monty. 8. R., Gloss,, p. Xi, 
Baugra: axworl dance. Robit 8. R,, 1884, p. 75. 


Bankhor: the wikl chestnut, used for making furniture and hardware, Hazira §. R., 1874, 
jp. 11. 


Banni: the sift of a band or fickl as compensation for a murder: D. G. K. Gr., p. 44, and 
hobit 5.0. pp. 74. Cl. wanni. 


Bar: a tree: sce fanwja, Kohat 8. B., 1884, p. 50. 

Bara: in Pashto=a hill torrent : in the Marwat applied to ndlédér land. Danni 8. R., 1999, 
fp. SXNVUN. 

Bara: ‘liseaze of the date palm. Mearh. S. R., p. 82. 

Bura gara: mutual embrace, Poeshiwar 8. R., 1878, p. 134. 

Harangar: 4 poor hard, stony, soil. Cf, tAdngar, Flazira 8. R., 1874, p- 195. 


Barangi: the Quereug dilafata, tho wood ja hard 


| and brittle and makes excellent charcoal, 
Havira 8. R., 1874, p. 11. 


Barghand : tlie act of increasing the width of two or more 
lanl by entting off from their leneth and adding to their width, 
for porprses of convenience. Bann §, R., p. XXxvii. 


pattis or kAulahs or divided strips of 
This ix often done in peak villages, 


Bart: unirrizated but manured land situated in the immediate vicinity of a yi t. char 
fypore ani dhetienli. Tnazira §, R., 1874, p. 196. llage , Chitri, 


one : the vew: the wood is used for uprights aud is very durable, (Cf, then, Hazira 8, it., 
S74, p. 11. 

Bashin: a male hawk, Mgarh, 8, R., p. 38, 

Basayar: a kiwl of -vake. Mgarh, 8. It., p. 42. 

Bata: awikl walunt, Hazira 8, R., 1874, p. 94. 

Bata: (i) 4 tree, Mega viroes, Pashto herrea. 
white flower of the for‘! bush, Jhang 5. B.. p. 29 


| |'. ae 


Pvshiwar 8. RB, 1878, p, 13; (ii) the pinky 


a a (ler 300) one tan: (ib nearin ee ee : | 
a $2 rat ht mand, Mal Bo aN Ss “hina 40 Bae his hare weighed 
Batang: a erifted pear tree, Hazira 5, Mt.. Isrd, po OF: dufanai : 
Bathin: a plant. Ci. hatin, Mearh. §, K., 1» 33, 
Batti: akiml of fish (Notopferss ehitate), Cf pert, Myarb. 8. it., p. 40, 
Batti: fallow. Banni 8, [t., 1874, po xxxvii, 


a wild pear tree, 


Batu: aweel. Chena Col. Ge, 1804, pt, 
Baton: a plant. Cf. berlin. Myarh, 8. R., 


['. Du. 


Til aaa 
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Batdr: a disease of moth, mdi, ming and til, the first three are attacked in Asi “aa Kaitak, 
the last also in Bidron. It generally occurs when there has been mach rain, The plant slirivels 
np, and the pods do not fll, The whole field is not att: cked, but scattered plants, Monty. 5. R, 
Gloas., p. Vili, ; . | 
Bedina: fit, ‘svedless,’ a saperier kind of grape. Hazhra 8. It., 1874, p. 94, 
Boghar: ailoubl: jfaldr. Maltin Gr.,p, 205, Adonble Persian Wheel, with one wheel placed 
above the other. Mygarh. 3. it., p. 8, 
Bal: the second ploughing. D. G. Khin Gr., p. 106, 
Bola: » deep loam soil free of stoxes with an abaidance of moisture and exceptional facilities 
for retaining it, Oh ¢ha, fant, fas, megar, fab, mal, nalla, ari, dungt, Lackt, gujrat, and gugied t- 
I[azira S. It., 1868-74, p. 196, ? eal) 
Boral giorl: a wedding observance, at which the barber makes a J@lech or small palanquin of 
aud grasa aud puts in it 8 lamps made of flour paste. Gajrit 3. R., p. 47, 
Berak : a rag (tied to a tree as an offering). Shihpur Gr., p. 86, 
Bhi didh bh4: one share and 14 shares, ice. (rent) 4ths and $ths, Multan Gr. p. 181. 


Bhagar: a variety of cotton, which Insts for three years: the first year it yields a half crop, and 
for the next two years, if watered, a fallerop, U.1. Khin 8. R.; 1879, p. 843. 


Bhignaéri: a tall, expensive breed of cattle, Maltin Gr., p. 283. 

Bhaini: a temporary encampment. Chenab Col. Gr,, p. 23. 

Bhaira: a weed, with a lilac coloured bell-like flower. Multdn Gr., p. 208, 

Bhairi: o kind of hawk. Mgarh. 5. K., p. 38. 

Bhiiwal: partner in caltivation, but not in proprictary right. 

Bhiiwaéli: partuership ir horses ; sve band, puir, sam, funkdla, Shang &, K., pe Lie, 

Bhakal : crashed Aira cars. Multin. 

Bhan: poplar. D.G. Khan Gr., p, 117: (Populus euphrativa) Maltin Gr. )). 14, 

Bhanda:(') agranary, Multan Gr,, p, 911. 

Bhangra: a plant of (wo kinds, one bears blue flowers: the other grows on the banks of wate 
courses, Myarh, S. R., p. $4, 

Bhir: the cylinder of » well. Multdn Gr., p. 195, 

Bhira: fees pail ton mdchhi for baking, Monty. S. R. Gloas,, p. xxiii, 

Bharatta: the wild cherry, ased for babldingssheds ; a sood taruing wood, leaves aged .- 
mannre on rice-fiekls. Cf, kitldkdth, Haszirn 8. 1t., 1874, p, 11. 

Bhargar: aravine = para. D. G. Khan Gr., p. 14. 

Bhattha: 5, fem.: damage (to a well), Multin (ir, p. 190, 

Biawriin: rough spots on the coat of sa horse, Jhang §. K., p- 110. 

Baekur: the Pakras pheasant or koklis, Hazara 3. It., 1874, p. 14, 

Baikh: a charitable contribution demanded by tho proprietor, Multin S$. BR. 1880, p. 4. 

Bhir: (1) a heap of rains (Panj.tieh), Mult&u Gr., p. 125. 

Bhoang: a due paid by a caltivator to one who eleare! the land, Maltin Gr., p- Les. 

Bhocha : the present sent by a bride's parents to the bridegroom's family aun the nnd! 
cgses = tha, Gujrat 5. &., p. 43. 


—————— 
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Bhora: good land, generally manured, close to a village = dehwas in the Marwat and warbai 
in Bono Proper. Dannii S, R., 1879, p. xxxvii. 


Bhu'enphor: a weed with waxy unwholesome-looking flowers (see Jukes, s. ¢.). Multin Gr.» 
p. 208. 

Bhutl: a weed bearing yellow bunches of blossom. Multan Gr., p. 208. 

Bhiken: «plant. Cf. dakan, Megarh. 8. R,, p. 33, 

Bhulari: chalf of jdjra and worthless: D. G, Khan Gr.,p, 110. Cf. dAdi, and M, bAulwr, 

Bhurni: the horizontal beam below the dAuejal or vertical pole of a well. (Cf. dharwanni 
Juke's Dicty. of W. P., p. 39); kdejan, Multin Gr., p, 197. 

Bhurndi: the marble-backed duck, Mgarh. 3, R., p. 39, 

Bigar (' begir): workonadam, D.I, Khan 5. R. 1872-79, p. 109, 

Bija: (i) a nursery for seedlings. D,G. Khan; (ii) seedling, Multin Gr, p, 216. 

Bilhar: a pair of wells, D, G. Khin Gr., p. 104. 

Bindi: a vack made of palm leaf fibre, D. G, Khin Gr., p. 108; (ii) a bag made of the 


pinne of adate tree. Mgarh. 5. R, p. 30; (ili) bag. Multén Gr., p. 227; (iv) =bela, a large 
island: cf. dong. Jhang Gr., p. 9, 


Birit: acash indm or grant. Cf, burd! (Jukes' Dicty, of W. P., p. 32). Kohat 8. R., 1884, 
p. 189. 

Bishi: poisonous, of soil: a term applied to the black kallar soil which'is fatal to plant life. 
Thang 8. R., p. 8. 

Biswit: the fee which a potter or carpenter receives from a land-owner for helping him to 
curry seed to the field at sowing time, Gojrat S. R., p. 4), 

Bitdlah, ace batdlah, 

Bithara: D. G. Khan Gr., p. 108. 

Bokhat: « plant (asphodslus fstulorus). Maltin Gr,, p- 20, 


Bol: a song of a sententions or suflistic character, ¢, q- kdfi, described in Multan Gr,, pp. 112. 
1h, 


Holi: on advance sale of wheat not yet ripe. Multin Gr., p. 218, 

Brakha: a lot or share of land, Of, bakira. 

Buar: the Gadwall duck. Mgarh. 8. R., p. 39. 

Budd: atemple. Multin Gr., p, 337, 

Budhi; a disease of goats, the same as sari, but not very fatal. Hazira S. R., 1874, p. 98, 

Bughat: a weed, bearing white bells, Multin Gr., p. 208, 

Bohs : (i) a hole in the top of a pallg by which crain ja mat in. Weg, ha 
(ii) a door way or entrance ; kaos es. soba sty levied in Pike aha ee gan 

Bunsre: » fruit-atalk after the frait has been taken off—of dates : opp. to gosha, 

Bilin: a useless plant. Multin Gr.. p. 18, 

Bukhat: the wild onion, (Cy. pidx, Chenab Col. Gr,, p. 69, 

Bulbula: see afar, 


Bulla: the flowers of the #7ly, the u or pact of Gc SES Te Suen (! 
Mgarh, S. R., p. 33. “PPst Part of the stem of saccharum sara. Cf, makhan sawif, 
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Bor: the down of the kdndr or bulrash (Typha awgustifolia). Mgarh. 8. R., p. 9. 

Bara: pollen. Monty. 8. R. Gloss., p. xi; (ii) a ball of dates, the small white waxy bod, which 
is the flower-bad, Multdn Gr., p. 227, 

Bari (i) the fruit of the kdndar plant. Multan, Gr. p. 20; (ii) a pudding made of the down 
of the bur, g. v. : 

Bushka: s wild vegetable. Kohat 8. R., 1884, p. 78. 

But: a disnsed water-course; fsa Khel. Bannil S, R,, 1899, P. EXxvii. 

ea stool ; produce of one grain; s general name for any green plant. Monty. 5. R, Gloas., 
px 

Boitimar: aman who by clearing the jangle and by “bringing land under cultivation has 
ucquired a permanent right to cultivate. Mgarh. 8. It., p. 94, 


Chab: an earthen embankment (=chiap). D, G. Kbiin Gr,, Pe 105. 

Chach: a loamy suil, see Jan. 

Chadoi-mér : an affection of crops (ocessionally heard of ; it ia not clear what it is). Monty, 
S. R., Gloss,, p, ix. Cf. Sialkot &. B., p. 129. 

Chaggan: a disease of buffaloss, Monty. S. B., Glosa,, p, xvi, 

Chahsk: dim., a little well. D.G. Khin. ; 

Chajjardar: a kind of snake, Cf. phannidr, Shang 8. R., p. 27. 

ChAjji: « man who winnows, Jhang §. R., p. 99. 

Chak chingal: a game in which girls take each other's hands and whirl round. Maltin 
lr. p. 99. 

Chakkar: an island, D, G, Khan Gr., p. 6. 

Chakkt: an oblong block of aalt, Cl. ¢abbi, Kohit 8, R., 1854, p. 148. 

Chakor: an open basket in which clupdtis are servel. Kolbit S. R., 1334, p, 74. 

Chal: alake. Multan Gr., p. 42. 

Chali: branches. Of. ganda. Hasziira 8. R., 1874, p. 80. 

Chalweshta: a canal watchman and share eee: also a tribal messenger among tlw 
Wazirs, Banni S. R., p, xxxvii, 
: Chamano: the splash-board which prevents earth from falling into the well. Multén 
ar., p. 197. 


China: manure, when pulverized and applied by top-iressing to growing crops, Mears, 
S. BR. p. 75. 


Chandan : a roof, D. G. Khin. 
Chandur: a Isrk. Mgarh. 8. R. , p. 86. 


san Changhol: a pe eiere: Peshiwar, 8. R., 1878, p. 137. Fem. -s, a bride; Kohat 8. It. 
4, p. #1. | 


Chanja: a caltivatéd walnut. Hazira §, R., 1874, p, 94. 
Channa=katora, Multia Gr., p. 83. 

Channi, a disease of Indian corn. Kohit 8. R., 1884, p. 123. 
Chap: asignet, Jhang 8. R., p. 57. 
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Chapak: a male hawk. Mgarh. 8, K,, p, 33. 
Chipe: (7) a piece of cloth, Gujrat 5. R., p. 49. 


Chapli: sandals. Cf. kheri. Jhelum 8, R., p, 54, chappli, D. G. Khao 8. R., 1879, p. 79. 
Sandals made of the dwarf palm. Kohat 5. R., 1884, p. 72. 


Chappar: a depression, Chenab Col. Gr., 1894, p. 63, 


Char: bread collected by menials of a mosque, morning and evening, fromevery house, Hazara 
S. R., 1874, p. 78. 


Charag: a kind of hawk. Mgarh. &. R., p. 36. 
Charal: pease = mattar, Maltin Gr., p. 220. 


Charhai: the pay of the man who gathers dates; equal to th of the produce of the trees, 
Jhang 5. R., p. 160, 


Chari: anirrigated manure land ; see dari, 
Chri: a large wooden spade tipped with iron, Hasira 5. R., 1874, p. 94. 


Charikér: « tenant to whom the proprietor supplies a plough and seed and gives a share of 
the produce. Of. shartk. Kohat 5. R. 1884, p. 92. 


Charoha: (lit: ‘washerman’) a harmless snake, Mygarh. 5, R., p. 42, 


Charra: pawindahs (migratory Pathias ) who have no belongings and coma down to the 
plains aa labourers, D, I. Khan 5, R., 1872-79, p. 184. 


Chat: an ox-load of grain. Cf, ganda. Kohat 5. R., 1884, p. 128. 
Chath: blasting a roof of salt. Jhelum 5. R., p, 71. 


Chatti: (i) a sack used for carrying grain on donkeys, cb:. Monty. 5. R. Glosa., p, vii.; as 
mach land as can be sown with an ox-load of wheat seed, D, Ll. Khan 8. It., 1872-79, [hs 130. 


Chatti: a fine: an arb‘trary tax or penalty imposed on a village ia Sikh times. 
Chattri: see karidi. Multin Gr., p. 83. 


Chauga: a 6-year ollcamel, Jhang 8, R., p, 111, 


Chaurimar: literally “shoulder-striker,” a kind of paralysis of the limbs, Muyarh 8, R. . 
p. 35. | 


Chawara: a kind of date, Multin Gr., p. 228, | 
Chel-o-yak : a rate on sleep (Re. ] per 40 head of the flock). Kohat, 3, R, 1884, p- LOL, 
Cheogl : see a//imn. 

Chotari: the bar-headed goose. Banni'S, R., 1879, p. xxxvi. 

Chhahwela: the time from sunrise to aboot 10 a.m. Jhelom 8. R., p. 36, 

Chhalli: a kind of fish. Mgarh 5. RK. p. 40. 

Chhin-pint: the process of drawing ont, extracting, ¢. g., milking, Mgarh. 

Cohip: a temporary dam on « small water-course, Maltin Gr., p. 335, 

Chhap4ki: ao ash~coloured bird, the size of adove. Mgarh 8. R., p. 33. 

Chhari: a way of sine the CO pM. Monty, 8. KR. Glosa., pe Vii, 

Chhatr: a camel from $ to 4 years old, Multan Gr,, p. 286. 

Chhatt: broadcast, Maltin Gr., p. 207, 

Chhattar ; « camel at the commencement of its 4th year. Monty. 8. R. Gloss., Pp. x¥. 
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Chhatte : the age at which the front hair of a small girl is cut straight across the forehead 
and the back hair is allowed to hang loose, Mgarh 5. R., p. 63. 

Chhauda: the overlapping bark of the trank of the palm tree. Mullin Gr., p. 227. 

Chhektjal: adrag net. CE ghded, Mgarh. 8. R.,p. 82. * 

Chherti: a buffalo herd, Monty, S. Th. Glosa., p. xii. 

Chhoi: adry maki plant, Monty. 5. Rh. Gloss., p. xi. 

Chichka: a variety of jordr, Monty. 8. R. Gloss,, p. x. 

Chik: a rope made of minj used to fasten the yoke to a gdli or driving seat of a. well. 
Jhang 3. R., p. 83. 

Chilki: an ornament of silver’ worn round the waist by Hindu women. D.G. Ehan Gr., 


p. 46. 
Chilwa: a variety of fish, Multin Gr., p. 23. 


Chimbar : a grass (Eleusine egyptiacs). Multin Gr., p. 19. 

China: roan. (CI, chinna, sorrel at P. Dy., p. 255). Jhang 5. R., p. 110. 
Chinkara: a bird. Multan Gr, p. 209. 

Chiratta , a weed like a dandelion, Multan Gr., p. 208. 

Chiri: the best kind of Biloch war. D. G. Khan Gr., p, 119. 
Chirvin-pind: split dates. Multdén Gr., p. 228. 











Chita: lit‘ mad,’ a side channel of the Indos which leaves the river o little south of Muar? 
where it emerges from the Salt Range, ani is nearly continuous to about the middle of the Muzaffar- 
garh Dist. Maarh. o. Kk... |}. Li. 

Chittri: a disense of moth, mii, m4a9, melons and gan, Tt appears in October. White spota 
appear on the leaves. No grain forms. Only plants hereand there are affected, Monty. 8. I. 
Gluss., p. Vill. 

Cho: a loamy soil see dan: an unirrigated deep loam soil: cf. dela. 

Chob: « kind of shawl worn by women, Monty, 5. R. Gloss., p. xx. 

Cheb chakkal: the wood-work of a well. Multan Gir,, p- 197. 

Chobachcha: a small wooden cylinder. Cl. dacheha. 

Chopa: a cluster of stems springing from one stool of a date-palm, in Kabtrwala. Ci. fhadda. 
Multdn Gre., p, 228. 

Chopah: rearing trees from seed. D. I. Rhin 5. R., 1879, p. 278. 

Chopor: agame. D. G. Khan Gr., p. 14. 

Chopkali: anecklet. D, G. Khilin Gr., p. 42. 

Choti-phul: an ornament. Maltin Gr., p. 89. 

Chobra, and mushki: two kinds-of snake. Myarh. S. R., p. 42. 

Chukanna : « small portion of land given in excess of the tribal share to make up for its 
inferior quality, Hazfra 5. R. 1874, p. 156. 

Chohbri: a variety of jowdr. Monty. 8. R. Gloss., p. x- 

Chula ; a house-tax introduced in recent times with the object of preventing the acquisition of 
any permanent right in land, Chenab Col. Gr., p. 25. 
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Chung: 4 marriage ceremony which consists in grinding a few grains of wheat, Maltin 
4Gr., p. 98. 

Chunne se: contagions (sic), Monty. 8. R. Gloss., p. xvii. 

Chupina: to munch. Chenab Col, Gr., p. 54 

Churait: a tensot-at-will, who can be ejected at the end of an agricultural year. D. G, Khin 
Gr., p. 36. 

Churh: a small torrent, Ci. lariA. D. G. Khia, Diack’s §. R., p. 3. 

Dab: a grass (Andropogon muricatus). Multin G. R., p. 19. 
Daba: rinderpest. Chenab Col. Gr., p. 97. 

Dachi: the shell drake or barrow duck. Mgarh. R,S., p. 39, 

Dachi: a she-camel, which has brought forth her first cali. Monty, §. R. Gloss., p. xv. 

Dad: an aqueduct, Banni 8, R., p. xxxvii, 

Dadah: a fixed share. Banni 5. R., p. xxxvii. 

Dadherha: a parrot. Mygarh. 8. R., p. 37. 

Daftar: land. Peshawar 8. R., 1878, p. 86. 

Dag: (Pashto), dagar (Hindki also): waste land bearing little herbage; a rain drainage 
cutchinent area lying above a cultivated plot, Bannd 8, R., p. xxxvii. 

Dah: the lolge of the Sandal Bar. Jhang. 8. R., p. 2. 

Dahi: a kind of fish (Ladeo calbgsw). Mgarh. 5. B., p, 40. 

Dahon: «a word used before cigh (well), to express on unit : e.g. Vin dahnd chdh, ‘3 wells," 
Monty, 5. R, Gloss,, p. v, 

Daira: a village guest-house, (=dera). Gujrit 8. R., p- 46:—ddr: « Jingli menial who looks 





alter the daira (hostel) cleans it, and keeps the fire alight day and night, Chenab Col. Gr. 1894, p. 106. 


Dijal: a breed of cattle slightly inferior to the massdudh. Multdn Gr., p. 233. 

Dak: a form of acquisition of land. D. G. Khin Gr., p. 73, 

Dak: a circle dik-lir. D, G, Khin, Diack's 8. R., p. 73. 

Dakar: a light clay easily irrigated, and fertila, generally well manored, and adapted for all 
crops. Ch gusrah, Multin 8. R., 1873-99, p. 6. 

Dakin gonglfin : a turnip prepared for seed, Mgarh. §. R., p. 81. 

Dal (lath): a holding or estate of which the wells have fallen in. D. G. Khan Gr., p. 105. 

Dal: anestate, D. G. Khan Gr,, p. 105, 

Dala: lit. + child's skirt ; 9 due similar to jholi—seo dalla. Multdn 8, R, 2880, p. 44. 

Datiya : coarsely ground grain, Monty, 8, R. Gloss, p. XET, 

Da'la: (dald@?), « child's skirt : hence adne. Multin Gr., p. 189, 

Dalla: in the illages of Swit, Dir and Bajaur there are two (or more) parties called dalla, 


tach with #8 own jirga, The party in power is called bande dalid that in opposition au: 
power lande dalla. ls In OPpogition aud out of 


Dam: asp ll. D1. Khin S, R., 1872-79, p. 71. 
Dambhara : « kind of fish (Laleo rohita), Mgath. S. B , p. 40, 
Damni: anecklet. D G. Khiin Gr., p. 42, 
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Damrah : the rohd, Labeo rohita. Banni 8. R., 1899, p. <ExTi. 
Danda giti: hopscotch, a game. Myarb, 8, B., p. 71, 
Dandi: the upright stick of the churning staf. Monty. S. R. Gloss,, p. xviii. 
Dandilt: atooth-pick. D. I. Khia S. R., 1879, p. 74. 
Dandi obigtri: a kind of wheat. Jhang 8. R., p. 87. 
Dangir: the Argus pheasant. Hazira, 5. R. 1874, p. 14. 
Danna: (i) an unirrigated soil, (ii) the level top of a long ridge. Hazara 8. R., 1874, p- 197, 
Gii) a sandy waste~—Indus villages. Bannd 5, R., 1899, p. xxxvii. 

Daphi: the stamp of a date tree, Rangpur. Mgarh 5. R., p. $1. 

Dar: the custom of distributing money (fromoneanns to a rapes each) to mirdsia at weddinys ; 
ci. rdiarchart. Gujrat 5. B., p- 42. 

Dar: aschool. Multan Gr, p. 112. 

Dari: 74, acess in D. G, Kida: Gr., p. 4. 

Darrah: an allotment of land to a seotion inside a al. Banni S. R., p. xxxrvii. 

Darwi: avillage aceountant. Peshawar S. RB, 1878, p. 56. 

Daryat: a weed. Chenab Col. Gr., 1894, p- 69. 

Dastir: a certain portion of the property which devolves on the successor to a chielship 
ordinarily the eldest son. Hazira 8. R., 1874, p. 307. 

Dand khAni: « kind of wheat, indigenons fo a coll climate: it ripens slowly, and can only 
be grown in the higher valleys. (Cl. spin and firéid, Rohit §. R., 1884, p. 121. 

Dedha: a cloth fastened round the waist, Cl ¢ahmat and manjild. Mgarh. S, R., p- 62. 

Dedhatakla: wheat or barley when the ear is forming, but haa not come out of its sheathing 
leaves, Monty. 5. R. Gloss., xi. | 

Dehis: an unopened bud of the Sarin tree. Of. bdte, Multan Gr., p. 84. 

Dehnt: pod, of cotton. Moltda Gr., p. 210. 

Dehwas: good land generally manured, close to a village. Cf. hora. 

Deora : a caniel-grazier- Multan Gr., p. 187. 

Derodari: lavish hospitality. Multin Gr., p. 104. 

Desi: (i) a variety of Indian corn. Monty 8. R. Gloss., p. x. 
CE. amm. 

Dhadhbrifin : green pods roasted of peas and gram. Mgarh. 5. R., p. 50- 

Dhigh, mauli ka : a skein of red thread, with o knot in it, sentas a token that the wed ding 
is to take place on a certain day. Gujrat 8. B., p. 44. | 

Dhikwan ;: 1 vessel with a cover, Multin Gr, p. 88. 

Dhan: a table land of some size situated in o hill tract. Hasire 8. &., 

Dhangar ; a hard clay soil fall of stones, Cf. jhdmra. Hazara 8, R., 1874, p- 197: a hard, 
stony, poor soil: of, daranger. Hazira 8. R., 1874, p. 195. 

Dhangera ; lit., kicking-strap tied on a cow before milking; marriage consisting of the bare 
ajkgh, without any of the usaal ceremonies. Mgarh. 8. R., p. 69. 
Dhania: coriander, Multin Gr. p- 225. 


: (ii) a variety of cotton, 


1874, p. 197. 
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? Dhfiont: (i) « bathing festival held chiefly on Sanday in river-worship, Multan Gr., Pp 116 ; 
Ci’) the hathing season, éh,, p, 8. | 
Dhar = 4 kandaks = 38 Ehulas; Marwat, Banni 8, R., 1899, p. xxxvii, | 
Dhira: a walle! enclosure at the corner of a field in which cattle are folded, Of. dhon, 
Chenab Col, Gr., L534, p. 68. | 
Dharrawal: kald¢pd@nz lands: so-called from the dAa-ras or shares on Which they are held. 
D. I. Khan 8, R., 1872-79. p. 162, 
Dhaular: afort. Chenal Col. Gr., 1849, p. 25. 


Di4yea : (#) the old high bank of a river. Chenab Col. Gr., p. 4; (i) the ledge of the Sandal 
Bir. Jhang 8. R., p. 2. 






(To be continued.) 
MISCELLANEA, 


EUROPEAN GRAVES AT KABUL. Father confasedly engraved around the sides of. 
the stones, but runs as follows :— 
THe following pussage from Masson's Marra- HERE LYES THE BODY OF JOSEPH 


five of Various Journeys in Bilochistan, Afgha- HICKS, THE SON OF THOMAS 
nistan, aud the Panjab (London, 1842), Vol II »| HICKS ANp ELDITH WHO DEPARTED 
275, is probably unfamiliar to moat THIS LYFE THE ELEVENTH 


Temdera :— OF OCTOBER 1664. 

i The date carries us back to the Commence ment 
“There are many head-stones in the Kabul of the reign of Aurangaéb [aco, 1658], when 
burial-grounds, which have an antiquity of | Kabul was held by one of his lieutenants,’ An 
eeveral centuries ; many of these may huve been | oli stave-digger, Masson Bots on to say, wtated 
removed from their original sites, but they bear | that ‘the Munuimnent commemorated an officer 
inscriptions in antiquated Arabic and Persian | of artillery, who stood 60 high in the estimation 
characters. I am not aware that stones with | of the severnor, that they were buriod close eneh 
Cufie epitaphs exist, which, however, wonld not | other on 8 contiguous mound. This, and the 
have been deemed strange, looking at the long : i 

Period the Caliphs dominated in these countries, 






out to me by the venerable depository of fineral 
lore, and he assured me that the monument 
Placed over the Feringhj (European) of of 
Mr. Hicks, had heen removed, before his memory, 
from its correct locality, and placed over the: 
grave of a Mihomedan; snch, transfers, however 
indecorous or indelicate, heing sometimes mathe, 
On a tappa, or mound, some distance to the sonth, 
is another monument of the same form, but 
of larger dimensions, Which is ales believed to 
reat on the trave of a Feringhi, The inference in 
| here drawn from. the direeti 
which is from cast to west, no (pitanh bedinge 
present to render the fact certain, * 
éduniiss tive of | | wonder if these interesting monement s 
unt. : Pears A si still exist. Masson's notes of his trvelw in: 
amd record, in large legible Roman characters. | Afghinistin seventy. yeary 4g0, partially pre. 
The monument is small, and of marble, not of served in Ariana Antiqua, show that thy conntry 
the very frequent description of upright head. | '* “ull of ancient remains, Buddhist and other, 
stone, but of another form, which is alan common, | ®9d that at that time no obj 
: ¢ form of the raised sod the Presence of an Eng] 
i he seen close to the | antiqnarian explorations, 
éhi » in the burial. Lord Auckland's blunderin 
same name, and | '¢sulted in the cloning uf ¢ 


In the grave-yards of the hill Assa Mahi a 
neglected stone, distinguished by a sonlptured 
mitre, denotes the Place of rest of a Georgian | 
bishop, who it would seen dhed at K&bnl three 
or four centuries since. In the Armenian oflne: 
tery likewine a mitre on one of the stones points 
to the runk of the person deposited beneath it, 
although tradition is Silent as to him or hia | 


But the more curious, and to Englishmen the 
moet interesting Brave-stone to be found 


ection was Taised to 
ishman, or to his 
Jt iw a pity that 
& policy should. have 
he country, 


Vinceyr A. Burris. 
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THE PALA DYNASTY OF BENGAL. 
BY VINCENT A. SMITH, M.A.,LC.S., Reto. 


TTHANKS to the labours of the late Professor Kielhorn, whose sudden death is so deeply deplored, 

I was able in the second edition of The Barly History of India (pp. 367-70) to give an authentic 
outline of the bistory of the leading kings of the Pala dynasty from about A.D. 735 to 1193; and 
in J, Ro. S$. 1909, when desling in two articles with the Gurjarss of Rajputina and Kanauj, to 
publish a Synchronistic Table showing the relation between the Piilas and the contemporary 
dynasties. In the same articles (pp. 258-62) I worked out the history of Dharmapala so far as it 
tonches on that of the Gurjaras. The publications cited, although giving the references needed to 
cuide readers interested in pursuing the enquiry, could not provide a foll treatment of the epigraphic 
evidence for the Pala history, which requires considerable space. 


The present paper sets forth in dotail all the Pila inscriptions known to me, and 
gives a trustworthy dynastic list, with the necessary justification of the entries, I had 
hoped to continue it with a complete discussion of Taranath’s evidence and everything else bearing 
on each ‘reign, but various circumstances compel me to drop the pursuit of the subject for the 
present, and to content myself with offering a dry statement of the facts upon which the history 
of the Palas must be founded. It is clear that the beginning of the dynasty must be placed in the 
first half of the eighth century, and that sufficient fixed dates are known to reduce chronological 
uncertainties to moderate dimensions, 


I abstain from discussing the views expressed by other students in various essays. The ont- 
line now presented rests opon a firm epigraphic foundation, and needs no controversial support, 
With this brief preface I submit :— 

I.—List of the 35 inscriptions of tho Pila dynasty ; 

[1,.—Genealogy of the dynasty ; 

111,—Dynastic list ; and 


1V.—Explanation of the reasons for inserting or omitting names. 


Perhaps on another occasion I may be able to resume the investigation, and clothe these bare 
bones with some narrative flesh. The history of the Sénns, who succeeded the Palas, also needs 
elocidation ; but that too must stend over for the present. 7 


(Serremeen, 1909. 
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} 45 y, (T.); no inscription, I 
| think, see below, No. VIL 


I1.—Dharmapila, son of I] 840 V,E,| re 0 | 89 y. finseription) = 64 ¥.( ). 
(contemp. of Ind ra- 32 y. (inseription) ; 64 y.('T ) 
adhe and Chakrayudha, 
‘ of Kananj, of Dhrava 
Rashtrakita, and Khri- 
srong-le-san of Tibet; 


Tribhovanapila yupardja 
did not reign). 
{11.—Dévapala, son of II. 33 y. (inser.); 48 y. (T.). 
Secs Sy = yurardja appa a 
y did not reign), , 
IV.—Vigrahapilal, alias Siirapala; inser. No. 6 gives 
Sirapala [, gt son oO him 18 y.; the inser. 
br IL No. XIII probably belongs 


to this k., not to Vigrahapala, 
IT, inser, 12 y., if the record 
belongs te this k. See belaw 
No. VILL and XI. 

V.—Niriyanapila, son of IV... 
Vi—Rajyapila, son of Vo...) ue. 


VII.—Gdpala IT, son of VI ... 


7 y. (imser.) 


i Uh Eigen) doubtful to 
| hich kk. the inser, relers 
ioe above No. L 


VIIL—Vigrahapila 11, son of)... try 964 | See Nos. IV and XI. 


IX.—Mahtpila I, sonof VITL| 1083 V.E) = 10! | 48 y. (ane) 52 (T.) all the 
inser. prob stage bho eel 
see below, Ni 


M.—Neayapila,sonof TK...) ese. _ 104 } 15 y. (inser.); 35y. (T.) 


XI.—Vigrahapila III, son of X.| «+. ee | 1087 [12 of 18 y. Cinscr. J, see 


Nos. IV and 








' Cobningham prefers to regard Sirapdla [. aa a son of Devapila, and distinct from Vigrabapils L, 
* Barat Chandra Dis, J, 4, 8. 5. Vol. L, Part I, pp. 284, 237. 
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(XII.—Mahipala Il, son of 1080 | Short reign. For this and 
| AL | | next two. reigns, sve the 
; Ramacharilta. 
XI11.—Sirapala II, son off «.-.. asc 1082 | Short reign: tho third brother, 
< XI. a Rimapiila, had a long reign. 
XIV,—Ramapila, son of XI) sees A 1084 | 46-y. (T.) 5 12:y- (inser) 
? X1IVa.—Yakshapala, rein; ...... sapabee | Wl- wees (T.) and ? inser. 35. 

L tiun and colleague of XLV | 

AV.—Kumirapila, son off  ...... onevee 1130 | Short reign; No. XVILT was 
XIV, | his brother. 

‘Vi.—Gopila Ill, sono XV... Tate 11236 | Must have had « short reign 
pe aie Ba! oi re as his uncle succeeded him. 
XVII.—Madanapila, son o = aneine 1140 | 19 y. (unser.) 

XIV. 


XVIIT.—Gaévindapala, 1 gon off 1289 V.E/ 1175 1161 


14 y. in 1175 A. D.; parent- 
XVIL 1985 1178 | 


age not recorded. 


19 y. 7, or 9 (inser.) : parentage 
not recorded. Name of In- 
dradyomna known only by 
tradition: the two names, 
* ereat Indra,’ and ‘splendour 
of Indra,’ are nearly synony- 
mous. 


?X1IX.—Mahendrapila, proba, ...... | 1193, end 1180 
bly identical with Indra- of reign. | 


dynmna; ? son of XVITI 








Wote,—The dynasty having lasted from about 735 to 1193, its duration was for 458 years. 
If we assumo the ilentity of Sirapila I, with Vigrahapala I, there were 19 reigns, with the average 
length of 24 yeara, If we consider Sirapala and Vigrabapala to be distinct, the average length of 
reign was 23 years. This unusually high average, on either supposition, ig due to the exceptionally 
long reigns of the first three kings as well as of Mahipdla 1, who is verified for 48 years, and of 
Kimapala. The six fixed dates given in the list above, wise considered in connexion with the 
iletnils of the genealogy and the traditions recorded by Tiranath and the Ramacharitd, do not allow 
mach room for error in the dynastic chronology, although the exact date of accession cannot be 
determined in the case of any king. 
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Before it will be practicable to discuss in doe order the historical events which mark the Pala 
rule during a period of more than four centuries and a half, the groand aust be cleared by 
4 justification in detail of the entries in the dynastic and genealozical lists. The names are 
determiaed chiefly by the eight inscriptions in which genealogies wre given, more or less fully. 


These are: — ; 


No, in 408 : 
Serial, Feaviad of Locality. King. 
1 2 —- Kbalimpar, copper-plate (c. p.) Dharmapala, 
2 8  Mangir (e. p..) Devapil 
d 10 =- Bhagalpar (c, p.) Nirilyayapala, 
4 11 . Badal pillar, Ditto, 
5 18 Dinijpur (c. Pp) Mahipéla I, 
G 28 = Ampichht ( p.) Vigrahopaila TLL 
7 26 = Kamanii (c. p.) K iimarapiila, 
8 28 = = Manahali (c. p.). | Madanapila. 


The names of Sri Vapyata, the father, and Dayitavishnu, the grandiathor of Gipila I, the first 
king of the dynasty, are given only in No, 1 of the above list, Nothing else is oa record concerning 
those two persons, | 


The genealogy from Gopila is given in Serial Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6 and $, The last named record, 
being the intest in date, is, of course, the fullest extant statement on the subject, 

All the docaments are agreed that Dharmapala, the secon] king, was the son of Gipila 1; but 
there is an apparent discrepancy concerning the parentage of Dévapila, the third king, 

When Dharmapila, in the year 32 of bis reign, made the grant officially recorded in the 
Khalimpar copper-plate, his-zon Tribhuvanapila was olive, and held the dignity of Yuvaraja, or 
Crown Prince. Dut the king enjoyed an exceptionally Jong reign, 64 years according to Taranath, 
and evidently survived the son who was intended to suceeced him. His immediate snecessor 
undoubtelly was Dévapils, who is expressly described in the Mungir copper-plate as the sou 
(suta) of hie predecessor by Rannidévi, the daughter of Parabala, the Rashirakita raler, anil is aaj. 
to have ‘ inherited the kingdom of his (ather free from troubles" (rayyam pa nirepaplavam pitur). 
This official declaration by Dévapila of his own jarentage, conclusive on the face of it, seem 
however, at first sight, to be contradicted by the language of the Bhigalpur copper-plate of 
Niréyanspala, which in words apparently equally plain scems to describe Dévapils as the elder 
brother (wiirvaja) of Jayapala, who was the son of Vakpdla, younger brother of Dharmapala, Thus, 
accorling to the obvious meaning of the Bhigalpur record (with which the Amgichhi graut agroes) , 
Dévapiila was the nephew (brother's eon) of Dharmapala, and not his son. In his earlier publication 
the iate Prof. Kielhorn, while accepting as euperior the authority of Dévapila himself in the Mungir 
grant, was not able to offer any explanation of this apparent conflict of epigraphic testimony. But at 
a later date; when drawing up the Pila dynastic list, he bit on the correct explanation, and perceived 
that in the Bhigalpur and Amgachhi grants the term pireaja as applied to Dévapala signifies that 
that prince was ‘the son of the elder brother’ (eci/. Dharmapala) of JayapAla’s father, Vikpdla 
( &p. Ind, V, App. I, p..15, note 4 and p. 17, note 6). This interpretation is not invalidated by the 
iact that in line G of the Bhigalpur grant Jayapila is described as conquering the lord of the 
Utkalas ‘ under his brother’s orders’ (bhrdturnmideadd), for, at the present day Hindus constantly 
speak of first cousins on the father's side as ‘ brothers, ’ and scacely recognize any distinction between 
‘a-son and ‘a brother's son.’ The table therefore exhibits thres sons of Dharmapala, namely, 
Tribbuvanapila, who was Crown Prince in the regnal year 32, bat must have predeceased his father 
Dévrapila, who succeeded to the throne; and Vikpiila, whose progeny became kings, 
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Rijrapila, who, according to the Mungir plate, was Crown Prince in the year 33 of Dévapala'’s 
reign, must also have predeceased his father, who, like his predecessor, enjeyed a long reign, Tha 
succession next passed to the grandsons of Dharmapdla’s younger brother Vakpila (his son 
Jayapila, mentioned above, apparently having died), and thereafter continued in the junior branch 
of the family, 

The Badal pillar inscription of the reign of Nariyanapéla represents Sirapila as being the 
predecessor of that prince and the successor of Dévapila, whereas the Bhigalpur plate places 
Vigrahapala I in the line of succession between Dévapdla and Nirfyanapila, The particulars given 
in that document permit no doubt that Vigrahapala was the son of Dévapila and the father of 
Niariyanapaila, The substitution of the name Strap4la in the Badal pillar inscriptions has been 
explained by the hypothesis that Sira was another name of Vigraha, Bot it is not absolately 
necessary to adopt that view, and it is possible to follow Conningham in holding that Siirapdla 
having died childless, was succeeded by his brother Vigrahapaila, through whose line the succession 
was transmitted. The Badal pillar record does not profess to give the genealogy of the kings. It 
ia devoted to the praises of a family of Brahman ministers, and merely mentions incidentally that 
they served D@vapila, Sarapals, and Narayayapala. The objection to this view is that if 
Vigrahapala came between Sirapala and Niriyagepila, the Brahmans natorally would have been in 
his service also, whereas he is not mentioned, [tis perheps safer therefore to follow Hoernle and 
Kielhorn in regarding Sdrapala and Vigrahapala T as being identical, not brothers. Nariyanapala, 
consequently, must be reckoned as the fifth king, not the sixth. 

The Dinajpur plate carries on the genealogy and succession from father to son, through 
Kajyapala, Gopal If, and Vigrahapala IL, to Mahipila I, the ninth king, ‘The Amgachht plate 
adds two more generations and reigns, those of Nayapila and Vigrahsapila I[[, The Kamaali plate 
traces the descent of Kumarapdila from Ramap4dla, the youngest son of Vigrahapila II1, but omits to 
mention the ehler sons of that prince, namely Mahipila [1 and Sdrapaila, whose existence is 
ascertained only from the testimony of the Manahali plate and the Ramacharifa.’ They evidently 
died without leaving heira, after short reigns, and were followed by their brother Rimajpila, who 
carried on the succession. . 

Rimapala was succeeded by bis elder son Kaméfrapéla, who was followed by his son, Gépala IIT. 
He having died without heirs, the throne passed into the possession of Madanapila, the younger son 
of Ramapila by Madona-devi. | 

Assuming the identity of Sirapila I with Vigrahapdla I, Madanapila was the seventeenth king 
of the dynasty. His descent from Gépila L is fully ascertained without a break, and reckoning 
Gépala LI, Madanapala’s nephew, who came to the throne before his unclo, the nomber of generations 
from Gépala I to Madanapala, inclusive, is fourteen. | 

The next king appears to have been Gévindapiila, whose succession ia fixed in 1161 A. D. by 
inscription No. 30 of my List, which places his year 14 in 1232 (V. EB), equivalent ronghly to 
1175 A. D. His parentage is not recorded, bunt he may be presumed to have been the son of his 
predecessor, Madanapala. 

“The last of the line appears to have been Mahéndrapala (inscriptions 32-4), who can come in 
only in this place, He may be identified with the Indradyumna of tradition. The names are almost 
synonymous. 

Yakshapala, who, according to Tiranith, was the son of Ramapila, and colleague of that king 
during the last three years of his long reign, is apparently commemorated by the title narendra in 
inscription 35. Most likely be was a near relative of Rimapila, He certainly was not his son, be- 
cause the inscription names both Visvariips, the father and Sidrakthes, the grandfather, of Yakshapila. 

‘The generations of the dynasty are 15, with an average of nearly 304 years, which is abnor- 
mally high. 

9 For an incomplete notice of this historical poem, see Proc, A. 5, B,, 1901, p. 23, 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO PANJABI LEXICOGRAPHY. 
(Continued from page 232, ) 
SERIES I, 
BY H. A. EOSE, L0.3. 

Dal dit: a game in which boys amuse themselves by splashing water about. Multan 
Gr., p. 100. 

Dingri: a dried branch bearing thorns. D. G. Khan, 

Dhok: ahamlet. Cf. mohra. Jhelam S. R., p. 52. 

Dhokwili: unirrigated manured land; see Adri. 

Dhola: a poem in blank verse. Cf. dorhd. Maltén Gr., p. 113. 

Dhon: a walled enclosure. Of. didra. 

Diora = toa: a depression in the soil. Multan Gr., p. 206. 

Daorah: the old bed of a nullah. D. I. Khan 5. R., 1972-79, p. 362. 

Dhidi: a kind of wheat, small-eared anid white. Multan (ir., p. 218. 

Daui: the chaff of jawdr. D. G. Khan Gr., p. 110. 

Dafiin: acattleshed, Cf. dhd@nd,. Mgarh, 8. R., p. 61. 

Dadin-dhira: a tax levied as a payment for wood used for building a cabin. Ohenab Col 
Gr., 1894, py 25, 

Digar-wola: time fromd4to6p.m. Jhelam 8. R., p. 56. 

Dilan: the west. Bannu 8. R., p. xxxviii. 

Ditte-danda: tipcat,a game. Mgarh. 8, R., p. 71. 

Doiban: a variety of Indian corn. Monty. 8. Rt. Gloss,, p. xx. 

Dodi: a pod of the il, Monty, 8. R. Gloss, p. xi. 

Dogin = 8 bakhris; Peshiwar S. R., 1894, p. 273. 

Doh: an abusive song. Of. s#kAf and aithri, Multan Gr., p. 93, 

Dohon : the handle of a drag-rake (jandra). Monty. 8. R. Gloss., p. iil. 

Dohra, (1) doph&;: a rhymed couplet. Multan G. R,, p. 113. 

Dol: a revolving arrangement in the form of a capstan for clearing out silt at the bottom of 
awell, Of. urea. Multin Gr., p. 196, 

Dolsah: a small palanquin of kdnah grass. Gujrit 8. R., p. 47, 

D>moOhéa : a two-headed snake, Mgarh. 8. R., p. 42. 

Dona: anisland. Monty, 8. R. Gloss, p. xxiii, 

Dopihar: the time from noon to 2 p.m. Jhelum §. £., p. 56. 

Dopahar-dhalle: 2p.m, Of, pichidwdm dhalle. Multan Gr, p. 256, 

Dopra : noon. Cf. roti weld, Multin Gr., p. 256. 

Doratta: double-wheeled—of a well. D. G, Khan Gr., p. 104, 

Drakhan-paki: (lit, ‘‘carpenter-bird"), the wood-pecker. Mygarh. 8. R., p. 36, 
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Drakkar: an inferior sci] composed of sand and silt mixed, or of a sandy sub-eoil and 
a ehallow deposit of pure silt on top. Banni 8. E., p. xxxvii. 

Dramman: a thin layer of alluviom above a sandy substratum ; (Cf. Jokes’ Dicty. of W. P., 
p. 150). Multan Gr., p, 192. 

Drfi: a kind of field-mouse very destructive to crops. D. I. Khan 8. R., 1879, p. 35. 

Drurd: s kind of fish (barbus chrysopferus). Mgarh. 8. R., p: 40. . 

Doadh-karhni: « mud-stove in which milk is heated before churning. Monty. 8. R. Gloss. 
p. XVI. 

Dumbir : an acvonntant or agent = muhdeil. Multan Gr., p. 187 ( 1 Pers, dadir.) 

Dumbiri: the pay of a dumbir, Mgarh 8. R., p. 86. 

Dunb: » head of jowdr, ripe or unripe. Monty 8. R, Glose., p. a0. 

Daingt: osmall boat. Jhelum 8. £., p. 73. 

Dungi! a deep loam soil free of stones ; see bela. 

Paslana: acess, D, 1. Khin &. &., 1879, p. 82. 

Fit! : a bit of broken pottery. Multin Gr., p. 99. 

Gach’: the cluster of leaves at the top of the date-palm. Maltin Gr., p. 228. 

Gachi: rearing trees by transplantation. D. 1, Khin 8, R., 1879, p. 278. 

Gada: abunik. Jhang S. E., p. 99. 

Gada: 2 diseass of sheep, Monty. 8, R. Gloss,, p. xvii. 

Gaddi-odi: small presents which the kAddim of s mosque receives at harvest times. Hazara, 
5. R., 1874, p. 73. 


Gaddoh lai: a plant (tamartz gallica), Cl. tokan loi. Maltin Gr., p. 18. 

Gadidun : dancing (of boys). Kohat S, R., 1884, p. 81. 

Gadohar: the upper portion of the cylinder of a well, Maltin Gr., p. 196. 

Gadr: the refuse froit of the date-palm. Multin Gr., p. 228, 

Gadwa,-i; among Hindns=tawdii, the lotd of the Panjab Proper, Multin Gr., p. 83. 


Gah : threshing, of two kinds,: (i) munafwdld: in which a etake (munni) is driven in and one or 
more yoke of cattle are tied to the stake by a rope and driven round and round over the crop; (it) 
pharsawéild, in which » heavy mass of wood and straw (pharea) is yoked behind each pair of cattle 
and driven round, working gradaally inwards, Hence gahera, o thresher, Multan Gr., p. 210. 


Gabi: o bee-hive. Cf. teun ond mathorna, Haziira S. R., 1874, p. 05. 


Gahi: a square box-like receptacle of unbaked clay placed inside a dwelling-honse. Chenab 
Dolony Gr., p. 72. 


Gahre: intimate, ¢.g. gare dost, an intimate friend. 

Gal: the portion of a well which projects above the ground, Maltin Gr., p. 196, 
Gal kAlA: Ii., black-throated, a kind of snake. Mygarh S. R., p. 42. 

Gam: 4 tall grass. D. G, Khan Gr,, p. 15. 

Gandi biti: weeds. Multan Gr., p, 208. 

Gand 14j4n4;: to inform all the relations of a wedding, Gojrat 8. R., p. 41. 
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Ganda: a thick-set enamel, bat smaller than the sohdwa, with a large coarse head and thick 
skin. Chenab Col. Gr., p. 98. 


Ganda: branches. Cf. chili. 
Ganderi: the oleandor (Nerium odorum), Pashto ganderai. Peshiwar 8, R., 1878, p. 13. 
Ganedhs a due paid to Hindu shrines. (Cf, Jukes’ Dicty. of W. P. p. 251). Multan Gr, 

p. 188, 

Ganh: the handle of a chola (mattock). Monty 5. R. Gloas., p. iv. 

Gap: Jukes’ Dicty. of W. P., p. 247 :—gap darydi, the sticky, uneven soil caused by the long, 
standing of water in places where new alluvial matter has been deposited. Maltin Gr., p. 193. 

Gar: flesh of the seed (of the water-lily). Mgarh. 5. R., p. 9. 

: (i) avery stony land. Cf. garera and harrand, Hazara 8. R., 1874, p. 197; (ii) an 

bac fe of the poorest character. Of. harrdada and garera. bid, p. 196. 

Garandsa: Cartssadifusa. Hazira 8. R., 1874, p. 94. 

Garar\: (i) a variety of moth. Monty. S. R. Gloss., p. x; (ii) a horse with eyes of different 
colours, Jhang 8. R., p. 110. 

Garera : an irrigated land of the poorest character. See gir. 

Gari: the terminal cabbage-like head in the heart of a gécid or cluster of leaves at the top of 
a palm. Mgarh. 5, R., p. 31. 

Garmaé: (i) a yellowish and late sown indian corn. Kohat §. R., 1884, p. 122; (ii) a kind of 
date. Multin Gr., p. 228. 

Garmala: a roller with which clods are crnshed. D. I. Khan 8. R., 1879, p. 360. 

Garoba: a coarse variety of tobacco, requiring but little care in cultivation, D) I. Khin 
8, R., 1879, p. 349. , 

Garri: « disease of kine,.very fatal. The principal symptom is the formation of large boils on 
the quarters, Hazira 8. R., 1874, p. 98. | 

Gas: ordinary lightloam, Multan Gr., p. 192. 

Gathile: the seeds of sugarcane. Chenib Col. Gr., 1894, p. 85. 

Gatkas: o kind of dance. Of. chAej. Maltin Gr., p. 24. 

GhAl: a present given to a boy at his wedding. Multin Gr., p. 95. 

' @banda: » wooden cylinder fitting closely inside the circle of a well, and laid above the tilwang 

to support the sides of the masonry cylinder. Cf. hoth?. Multan Gir,, p. 196. 

Ghararifn: a breed of horses. Jhang 8. R., p. 108. 

Ghari ghsrauli: the ceremony at a wedding of carrying an earthen vessel, with songs, to the 
well ant bringing it back full of water. Gujrit S. K., p. 45. 

Gharmai marai: the morning meal. Cf. sSAdi tihila. Rohit 8. R. , 1884, p pistes 

Gharole: land which is all sand-heaps, or cut op by ravines. Of. tibéa. Ch sol oe 
1894, p. 63. 

Gharwanji: a four-legged wooden stand for pots. Multia Gr., p. 82. Cf. ghardwiny, Jukes 
Diecty. of I. P., p. 255. 

Ghasab : possession taken forcibly. D. G. Khan Gr., p. 79. 

Giashawar : a harrow. Kohit S. R., 1884, p. 122. 
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Ghasea: as far a3 a man can run without taking breath; a spurt. D. G. Khin, 
Ghassar: a mark blarred, but not indistinguishable. 

Ghat d& kbaror’ a well lined with logs. Mgarb. 5. R., p. 11. 

Ghawa: adrag net. Cf, chdekd jal. 

Ghis: o tree (adiahtum renusinm). Pashto ghora. Peshawar 8. R., 1878, p. 13. 
Gher, (? ghar): a first ploughing. D. G. Khan Gr., p. 106, 

Ghesh : a young goat irom 6 months to one year old. Multan 

Ghetlidir: o kind of shoe. Mgarh. 58. R., p. 632. 


(Ghihal: add », v. at Jukes’ Dicty, of W. FP. p. 258, to 5:—) It is lighter than the mefrd, 
or heavy wooden roller. Multan Gr. p. 207. 


Ghirauli: the bathing of the bndegroom at a wedding. Jhelum 8. R., p. 55. 

Ghogi: a small oblong shell-like seed. D. G. Khan Gr., p. 124. 

Ghokht: a sort of millet. Of. kangaf. Kohat 8. K., 1884, p. I20. 

Ghoni: hernless (sheep). Multan Gr., p. 237. 

Ghodp: a knife or dagger = Awl. D. G. Ehin, 

Ghore dangan: a kind of snake, said to be hairy, Of. ¢ir mir ond wind. Mgarh. 5. B., 
p. 42. 
Ghorian: plural of ghori (a marriage song), sung at the boy's house—opposed to sohdy. 
Gujrat 8. R., 1874, p. 44. 

Ghott: a disease of buffaloes. Monty. 8, R. Gloss., p. xvi. 


Ghun: a weevil. Cl. ghun-ddid, cariea of teeth, attributed to a worm, at Jukes’ Drety. af 
W. P., p. 256).. Multin Gr., p. 211, | 


Ghond!: husk,of wheat, Multan Gr., p. 219. 
Ghural: s rough field cart. Multan Gr., p. 211, 
Ghut: gloss acthrax. Of. galghotd. Maltin Gr., p. 285. 


Ghuti: the observance of squeezing liquor [rom ass’ dung into o child's mouth, before allowing 
it to suck, in order to make it firm in battle (among Balochis). Mygarh. 8. R., p. 67. 


Ghwaye: aunit of measurement, Dir, eto. 

Gidarifin : dates which grow spontaneously, Of. apere jamidn ; fr. gidar, jackal, because they 
are supposed to have sprang up from stones which jackals have thrown away after eating 7 Ame 
Mgarh. 8. R., p. 30. se 

Girain: the florican. Of. ob@ra. Chenib Col. Gr., 1894, p. 9. 

Girram : a grass (Panicum antidofale). Multin Gr., p. 19. 

Girzand : aterm descriptive of a share in each block or wand ina pegh village. Bann 


a a 
7 
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 @it kWspan. Monty S, RB, Gloss., p. xxi. 

Gitak : adate stone, (Cf. gatak, Jukes’ Dicty. of W. P., p. 260). Multan Gr., p, 228, 
Giti-danda: tip-cat. Multan Gr,, p. 100. | 
God-kash : a tenant who has cleared jangle. Multan Gr., p. 179, 

Gokra; a ballof cotton, Monty. §. R. Gloss., p. xi, 
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Golah: aweaver, Pesu.sar 8. KR. 1878, p. 56, ; 1 all 
Golai: the enclosare of a house. Peshawar 8. R., 1878, p. $6, 

Goli: black-quarter, a disease of animals, Chenat Col, Gr., 1894, p. 97. 

Gont : a variety of wheat, Monty. $. R., Gloss., p. x. 

Gorain, goraint: a game-bird. Jhang. 8. R., p. 27. 

Gorba: manured land. Monty, 8. R, Gloss., p. vi. 

Gor-keafo: savings, ir. gor,a grave and kafn, a winding sheet, the idea being that savings 
should be kept for times of real need. Hazfira 8. R., 1874, p. 84. 


Gruhdn : the cane-borer, fatal to sugarcane and maize, eating op the buds as the plant sprouts 
above ground. Chenab Col. Gr., 1894, p. 73. 


Gujhail: a deep loam soil free of stoned ; see Sala. . 

Gujrat: a deep loam soil free of stones ; see bela. 

Gumi: a variety of jowdr, Monty. 5. R. Gloss., p. x. 

Gundai: see chat. Kohat 5, R., 1854, p. 128, 

Gundi: a loamy soil; see dan, 

Gunger: awild fruit. Hazira 8. R., 1874, p. 94. 

Gurah&: a poisonous snake. Cf. sangehir, Mgarh, 8. R., p. 42. 

Gurang: an old and narrow creek. D. G. Khin Gr., p. 16, 

Gurgare: a variety of Ser tree. D. I. Khin S. R., 1879, p. 134. 

Gurgulla: a shrab (Repfomia buzifolia), Kohat 8. R., 1884, p. 29, gargara: in Peshawar 
(5. R., 1578, p. 14). 

Gurkat: the act of digging and breaking up land or large clods, Banni 8. R.. p, xxxviii. 

Gusrah: alight clay, Cf. dakar. Multia 5. R., 1530, p. 6. 

Gustin= gorisfin, a grave-yard. Multan Gr., p, 125. 

Gusira: s grant of land made to a member of the family, Haszira 8. R., 1868-74, p. 148. 

Gwin: yams. dling 5. K., p. 95. 

Habib: o cash rate of Re. 1-4 per mé@ai. Gojrit 5. B., p. 117. | 

Hadda: o disease of horses. Monty. 8, R. Gloss., p. x¥. 

Hail: naladdr or first-class soil, Banni $. R., p. xxxviii. 

Halchtri: a cash charge, which falls at between 2 and 4 annas per acte, per plough, paid to 
the proprietor in addition to a grain rent. Hazdra S. R., 1874, p. 163. 

Halor: land underacrop. Jhang 8. H., p. 152, 

Hamar: the persons collected for the annual canal clearances. Banni 8. R., p. XXxviil. 

Hamchor : « wooden spade used to clear snow off the roofs, or to make the smaller irrigation 
cute in rice fields, Of, kirkin. Hasira 8. R., 1574, p. 96, 

HAnjhal: s meal taken in the morning. Ci. nirdn. Mgarb. 8. B., p, 62. 

Haqa-simbh : the quarter share in a mare to which the rearer of a foal is entitled in addition 
to his original share in the remaining three-fourths, Jhang 5. B., p. 110. 

Haqq-tora: the expenses at a wedding payable .. the Khin or malik of the kandi in which the 
bride resides; it inclndes fees to the village servants. - Peshidwar 8, R., 1878, p. 197. 
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Harat: a Persian well. Monty S. R. finan! p. ¥. 

Hari: apricot. Of. khurméni ; called galddrd in the Simla Hills. Hasira 8. R., 1874, p. 94. 

Hariiwal: the Indian oriole. Mgarh. 8. R., p. 87, 

Harrand: o very stony land. Cf. gdér, Haziira 3. R., 1874, p. 197. 

Harrindas: an irrigated land of the poorest character, Cl. ody, Jd p. 196, 

Hasrifin: s breed of horses. Jhang 8. B., p, 108, 

Harwin: sheaf of corn; ft., ‘the loser’, or ordinary sheaf, as“opposed to dAdrwdr, the 
reaper's sheaf, Jhang S.R.,p.98. ‘ 

Hatha: a rake handle; also the handle of a scraper or pitchfork, Ci. dendi. Monty 8. R. 
Gloas., p. iit. 

Hathal: acow or baffalo which allows only one person to milk her, Monty, 8. R. Gloss, 

. XvVill. 

Be Hathridh: (i) cultivated dates, Mgarb. 5S. R., p. 80; (ii) home-farm cultivation-l: rahek 
ot-kdmd: afarm-labourer. Jhang 8. B.,p.103. ~ 

Hathrakhaidar: a nominee of the individual, the trustee of his privilege, to take the pro- 
prietary share of the produce and pay the revenue, as opposed to the mashakheadd or mustijir. 
Jhang 8. R., p. 67. 

Hazara: poppy; the red variety. Monty. 5. B., Gloss., p. x, 

Herha: the striated bush-babbler, Mgarh. 8. R., p. 37. 

Hotar: a good rice-land in the hill tracts, Hazira 8. R., 1874, p. 195. 

Habira: agame bird. Jhang 5. R., p. 27. 

Hujri: a place of public resort. Hazara 5. 8., 1874, p. 73. 

Hundira: o small building shaped like a tomb, D. I. Khia S. R., 1872-79, p. 87. 

Hormal: a wild fig. Hazira 5. R., 1874, p. 94. 


Tjab-kabal: the last ceremony of the betrothal, in which the father of the bridegroom and 
the father of the bride successively declare the betrothal in a load voice: the declaration is yaoi 
three times. Cf. shara jaws. Hazara, 5, B., 1568-74, p. 299. 


Tjira: the custom of selling the standing erop to a contractor, Jhang 5, B., p. 73. hence 
ijdredér: a farmer of the revenue, Monty, 5, R, Gloss., p. xxii. 


Ikt4la: a fee; an extra ser, (the 41st) taken in the maand. Jhang 8, R., p. 114. 

Indzar: the wild fig. Kobat S. R, 1884, p. 29. . 

Iska: Pashto, a lot, the casting of lots =nshka and Aisk (2 cf. Balochi Aiski), Banani 8. R, 
1899, p. xxxvili. 

Iteit: a synonym for visf. Megarh. 5. R., p. 32. 

Jabba: adeep loam soil free of stones. See bela. 

Jach: information(= pat). (Add to Jukes’ Dicty. of IF. P. 103), 

Jahli: Salradora persica, Jhelum §. K., p. 15. 

Jakh=resil arwithi, a doe paid to a mullds for charms, etc. Multan Gr., p. 189, 

Jal: broshwood, D. G. Khan. 


Jala: a raft formed by planks or‘charpafs placed on » foundation of inflated skins fastened 
together, used for crossing a river. Peshawar 5. B., 1978, p. 8, 
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Jalab ; the right to cultivate; Marwat, Banna S. R., 1879, p. xxxvii, 


Jalebi: a kind of snake. Of, khar peti and kiphra. Mgath. 8. R., p. 42, 
JamAit : a mosque, Peshiwar 5. R., 1878, p. 86. 


BOOK NOTICE, 






Jamawal: a rent-collector, D, I. Khin 8. R., 1879, p. 165, 
Jan: o horde, comprising all the clansmen and dependants of a r##, Chenab Col. Gr., p. 18, 
Jandal: a weed noxious to wheat. Mgarh. 8, R., p. 80. 
Jandra: (i) the amount of water required to work a water-mill ; (ii) generally, as mach water 
a3,ca irrigate a chat? of land ina 12 houra’ flow. D. I. Khao 8, R., 1879, p. 130. 
( To te continued, ) 
BOOK NOTICE. 
that there were two writers named Nigayarma ; 
one belonging to the close of the tenth century, 
the other to a period abont a hundred and fifty 
years later. The authors now show that there 
were also two Gunavarmas and two Mangarasus. 


They have adduced evidence that the literary 
activity among the Vira-Saivas or Lingiyats 


KaBeATAKAKAVICHARITE: yol. I. By I. Naza- 
HiMGACHAR, M.A, and & G. NaBagiatwaAcnan, My. 
Mission Press: 1907. 8vo; pp, 6, §, 






We much regret that we have not been able to 
introduce this interesting book to our readers at | 
an earlier date. We hope, however, that the 


present notice of it, though so late, muy not be | 


without its uses, 


The issue of this book, as tha firat volume of a 
series the tith of which means “ Livea of Kan- 
nada or Kanarese Posts", inaugurates a scheme 
for exhibiting the history of Kanarese literature 
from the earliest time to which it can be traced 
back. Some studiea in this line of reasearch huve 
been given to us by the Rev. FP. Kittel and by 
Mr. Ries. The present writers, however, aim at 
a much more exhaustive treatment; and, basing 
their work on various important collections of 
inanuscripts and also on the inseriptions of 
Southera India as far aa they have been exploited, 


they have made on exeallent start; they hare | 


brought the matter in detail down to the end of 
the fourteenth century A. D.; and they have 
Hiven sapplomentary lista, century by century, of 
works belonging to the subsequent period, down 
to the present time, which they will hereafter 
treat in similar detail, In compiling the present 
volume, they have succeeded in tracing out and 
bringing to light « variety of authors and works 
not previously known, In addition to that, and 
to the inclusion of many new facts about auch 
writers and works as were already known, they 
claim to have established the following points, 


Mr. R. Narasimbachar had already, in the intro-_ 


duction to his edition of the Kavydvalichona, 
published in 1903, prought out clearly the fact 





began in the middle of the twelfth century, at an 
appreciably earlier time than had pretiously been 
supposed. And they have shown that the poet 
Rudrabhatta, who was previously referred to the 
sirteenth century, flourisiied four centuries 
sooner. We hope that future researches by them 
may result in the discovery of works dating from 
before the time to which belongs the earliest 
Kanarese literary production that is ut present 
known, 

That the Kanaress langaage was cultivated 
from a decidedly early date, ia shown by the fact 
that it is found in a short inscription, ontside the 
Vaishnava cave at Badami in the Bijdpur District, 
Bombay, which is of the time of the Chalukya 
king Mafgaleés, A. D, 597—608. Kanarese is, 
in fuct, the earlizet vernucular of Southern India, 
apart from Prakrit, that is met with in the 


inseriptional revorda. Its literary history, how- 
ever, has not been traced back so far; the earliest 


recovered work is a treatise on poetica, entitled 
Kavirijamarga, which was written in the period’ 


A.D. 814—877. That work, indeed, Mentions 


previous writers,—Vimala, Udaya, Naygarjana, 
Jayabandhu, Durvinita, “the supreme” Srivijaya, 
Kaviévara (or “the suprome Srivijaya, lord of 


poets "|, and some others: and we may note, in 


passing, that it classes the writings of Srivijaya 
as adya-kivya, "initial or prior poetry," Beyond 


| their namea, however, little, if anything, was yet 


known about those writers, And the point 
remaina, that the earliest extant Kanarese literary 
production is the Kavirdjamarga, dating from the 
ninth century. 

In view of the position that the Kavirajamairga 
is the earliest extant Kanarese work, it ia of 
interest, as there is a difference of opinion regard- 
iog the authorship of it, to note what the authors 
of the Karnafakabavicharite have to say on the 
point. Mr. Rice’ and Professor K. B. Pathak? 
have maintained that the Kavirajamirga wes 
written by the Eashtrakita king Nripatonga- 
Amighavarsha I, who reigned from A. D, #14 to 
77. The present writer, on the other hand, 
holds? that it was written, not by the king, but, 
under his patronage, by a person styled Kavisvara, 
and that the latter based it on a work by the 
Srivijaya who, as stated above, ia mentioned in 
the work itself in an enumeration of previous 


writers. The authora of the Karnaftakakavicha- | 
rita have classed the Kavirajamdrya us a com-— 


position by the said king Nripatungs. But 
they have qualified that by saying that, though 
the accepted understanding (prafifi) is to that 
effect, there is room for adoubt as to whether the 
work is not a composition of o Srivijaya, And, 
pointing out that no authority is found, either in 
inscriptions or in the work itself, for thinking 
that Srivijaya was a secondary appellation of 
Nripatunga, they have suggested that the case 
niay be that the author was that same 5Srivijaya 
who has been mentioned above, and that he 
l.came the court-poct of Nripatunga and com- 
posed the work and issued it with the impreas of 
Nripatunga ( Nripaftungana ankitodinds ). 
view of the indccisive opinion thus expressed by 
the authora of the Karvilakakavicharite, who 
have piven the latest consideration to the matter 
afcer seeing the full arguments on both sides, it 
may be said that the question cannot be regarded 
as settled either way. But there remain the 
following points, which seem instructive. The 
Kavirijamarga is adulatory of Nripatunga all 
through. Its colophons distinctly describe it, not 

as “ composed by Nripatanga,” but as “approved 
by Nripatanga.” It is not easy to see how 
Srivijaya, if he wrote it, could reasonably 
class himself among the previous writers who 
are mentioned in 4t, and could speak of 
other writings of his own as adya-hirya, 
or prior poetry.” And the lust verse of the 
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himself the great joy of Brivijaya by the 
one poem composed by these (means): having 
| thought over the established conventionality of 
the essence of words, having studied expression 
which haa for its object all language, having 
carefully perceived -he exeellence of the good 
qualities shining in the compositions of ancient 
great poets, and having culled from them”: here, 
the term rendered by “the great poet" is 
Kaviseara, which we consider is obviously to be 
applied as a personal appellation. In “these 
circumstances we see, ao far, no reason for modi- 

fying the conclusion at which we arrived: namely, 

that the Havirdjamarga was written by a person 
who bore or assumed the name Kavidvara; that 
he wrote it under the patronage and partly under 
| the inspiration of king Nripatunga; and that he 
based it on a work by Srivijaya. 

The authors of the Karnafatokavicharite had 
to decide whether they would write their book in 
English or in Kanarese. Their English imtro- 
duction shows that they would not have had the 
slightest difficulty in writing in English: that 
language ia thoroughly at their command, They 
elected, however, to write-in Kanarese ; be- 
canse, they tell ua, the work would not other- 
wise be properly available to their compatriots, 

the great majority of whom do not know English. 

Their decision is, no doubt, a commendable 
one: it ia certainly desirable that the Kanarese 
people at large should have the opportunity of 
learning all that ia known about the bistory of 
their language and its literature. But we would 
ask the authors to bear in mind that there are in 
Europe many scholars—and the number of them 
is always increasing — who are greatly interest- 
ed in the vernaculars of India, but who do 
not themselves read those vernaculars, and to 
whom, therefore, books such as the present one 
must remain sealed books: aleo, that even a 
European acholar who does read any particular 
Indian vernacular (or-perhaps more than one ), 
gannot always spare the time to peruse and note 
down the contents of a vernacular work. he 
wantea a work to the contents of which, when he 
has once read it, be can at any time refer quickly 
at o glance, instead of having to wade again 
through the intricacies of Indian type. We 
would express the hope that Mr, ER, Narasimha- 
char and his collaborator may see their way to 
giving us, some day, an English epitome of their 
present volume, and of those which, we trust, 





they will bring out in succession to it. 
J. F. Purer. 


second obapter, as translated by Professor 
Pathak, tells ua that “the great poet caused to | 
1 See his Karnafakniabians/aeana, introd.. pp. 7, 23. 


* See the introduction to his edition of the work itself: seo also Jowr, Bo, dr. R. ds, Soc. vol, 20, p. 22 &, 
and vol, 2, p 81 #. ® Soe Ind. Ané., vol. 33 (1904), p. 256 #. 
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THE ARTHASASTRA OF CHANAKYA (BOOKS V — Xv), 
Translated by 
E. SHAMASASTEY, BA, 
Librarian, Government Oriental Library, Mysore. 
[ote.—The first four bocks have been published in the Mysore Review, 1906—1908,] 
Book V. 
The conduct of Government officers ( Yogavrittam ). 
peuseuindns ina apusda eeambicanis Comin am ), 


bi Neppteccvlarsilbrsione= Ec remove the thorns of public peace both in fortified cities and country 
w~ parts have been dealt with. We shall now proceed to treat of measures to suppress treason 
against the king and his kingdom, 

With regard to those chiefs who, though living by service under the king, are inimically 
disposed towards him, or have taken the side of his enemy, s spy with secret mission or one in the 
guise of an ascetic and devoted to the king's cause shall set to work as described before ; or a spy 
trained in the art of sowing the seeds of dissension may set to work, as will be desctibed in 
connection with the “invasion of an enemy's villages.” ! 


The king in the interests of righteousness may indict punishment in secret on those courtiers 
or confederacy of chiefa who are dangerous to the safety of the kingdom and who cannot be put 
down in open daylight. 

A spy may instigate the brother of a seditious minister, and with necessary inducements, take 
him to the king for an Interview. The king, having conferred upon him the title to possess and enjoy 
the property of his seditious brother, may cause him to attack his brother ; and when he murders 
his brother with a weapon or with poison, he shall be put to death in the same spot under the plea 
that be is a parricide, 

The same measure will explain the proceedings to be taken against a seditious Paraéava (one 
who is begotten by « Brahman on Siidra wife), aad s seditious son of » woman-serrant, 

Or instigated by « spy, the brother of a seditions minister may put forward his claim for 
inheritance, While the claimant is lying at night at the door of the house of the seditious minister 
or elsewhere, a fiery spy (titshna) may murder him and declare “ Alas! the claimant for 
inheritance is thus murdered (by his brother).” Then taking the side of the injured party, the 
king may punish the other ( the seditious minister ). 

Spies in the presence of a seditious minister may threatex to beat his brother claiming 
inheritance, Then “while the claimant is lying at the door of, de.” . . . . . «af before. 

The same proceedings will explain the quarrel fraudulently cansed to crop up between any two 
seditions ministers, in whose family a aon or a father bas-bad sexual intercourse with a daoghter-in- 
law, or a brother with the wife of another brother. 














. Pepe 
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A spy may flatter to the vanity of a seditious minister's son of gentle manners and dignified 
conduct by telling him “Though thoo art the king’s son, thou art kept bere in fear of 
enemies.” The king may secretly honour this deladed person and tell him that “ apprehending 
danger from the miuiater, [ have pat off thy installation, though thou hast attained the age of heir- 
apparent,” Theu the spy may instigate him to marder the minister, The task being accomplished, 
he, too, may be put tu death in the same spot under the plea that he is a parricide. 


A mendicant woman, having captivated the wife of » seditious minister by administering euch — 
medicines as excite the (celings of love, may through that wife contrive to poigon the minister, 


Failing these measures, the king may send @ seditions minister with an army of inefficient 
soldiers and fiery spies to pot down ao rebellious wild tribe or q village, or to set up a new 
superintendent of countries or of boundaries in a locality bordering apon a wilderness, or to bring 
under control a highly-rebellious city, or to feteh.a encaran bringing in the tribute due to the king 
from a neighbouring country. In aon affray (that enaues in consequence of the above mission ) 
either by day or at night, the fiery spies, or spies under the guise of robbers (pratirodhaka } may 
murder the minister and declare that he was killed in the battle, 


. 
While marching against wn enemy or being engaged in sports, the king may send for his 
seditious ministers for an interview. While leading the ministers to the king, flery spies with 
concealed weapons shall, in the middle enclosure of the king's pavilion, offer themselves to be 
searched for admittance into the interior, and, when caught with their weapons by the door-k ‘ 
declare themselves to ba the accomplices of the seditious ministers, Having made this affair known 
to the public, the door-keepers shall put the ministers to death, and in the place of the fiery spies, 
some others are to be hanged. : 


While engaged in sports outside the city, the king may honour his seditious ministers with 
accommodation close to his own. A woman of bad character under the guise of the queen may be 
caught in the apartment of these ministers and steps may be taken against them as before. 


A sance-maker or a sweetment-maker may request of a selitious minister some sauce and 
sweetment by flattering him — “ thou alone art worthy of such things”. Having mixed those two 
things and half a cap of water with poison, he may substitute those things in the luncheon ( of the 
king) outside the city. Having made this event known to the public, the king may put them ( the 
minister and the cook?) to death under the plea that they are poisoners, 


If a seditious minister is addicted to witchcraft, a spy under the guise of an accomplished wizard 
may make him believe that by manifesting (in witchcraft) any one of the three beautiful things,—a 
pot containing an allizator, or a tortoise or crab — he can attain his desired end, While, with this 
belief, he is engazed ia the act of witchoralt, a spy may marder him vither by poisoning’ him or by 
atriking him with an Tron bar, and declare that he brought his own death by his proclivity to 


A. spy under the guise of s physician may make a seditious minister believe that he is saffering 
from o fatal or incurable disease aad contrive to poisou him while prescribing medicine and diet 
to him, | 


Spies under the guise of sauce-makers and sweetmeat-makers may, when cpportanity occurs, 
contrive to poison him, 


© Bome one desorving death stems to ba substituted for the cook. 
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Such are the secret measures to get rid of seditious persons. 


As to measures to get rid of seditions persona conspiring against both the king and his 
kingdom :— 


When « seditions person is to be got rid of, another seditious person with an army of inefficient 
soldiers and fiery spies may be sent with the mission: “Go out into this fort or country and raise an 
army Of some revenue; deprive a courtier of his gold; bring by force the daughter of a courtier; 
build o fort; open « garden; constract a road for traffic; set up a new village; exploit a mine: 
form forest-preservea for timber or elephants; set up a district or a boundary; end arrest and 
capture those who prevent your work or do not give you help,” Similarly the other party may be 
instructed to curb the spirit of the above person. When a quarrel arises between the two parties at 
work, fiery spies under cover may throw their weapons and murder the seditious person; and others 


| When with reference to boundaries, field-produce, and boundaries of houses, or with reference 

to any danage done to things, instruments, crops, and beasts of burden or on occasions of witnessing 
spectacles and processions, any dispute, real or caused by fiery spies, arises in seditious towns, 
villages, or fansilies, fiery spies may harl weapons and say: “This is what is done to them who 
quarrel with this man" ; and for this offence others may be punished. | 


When there arises a quarrel among seditious persons, fiery spies may set fire to their fields, 
harvest-grounds, and houses, hurl weapons on their relatives, friends and beasts of burden. and say 
that they did so at the instigation of the seditions ; and for this offence others may be punished. 


Spies may induce seditions persons in forts or in country parts to be each other's guests at 
a dinner ia which poisoners may administer poison ; and for this offence others may be punished. 


A mendicant woman may delude a seditions chief of a district into the belief that the wile, 
daughter, or danghter-in-law of another seditious chief of another district loves the former. She 
may take the jewelry which the deloded chief civea her (for delivery to the wife, daughter, £c.), 
and, presenting it before the other chief, narrate that this chief in the pride of his youth makes 
love to the other's wife, daughter, or daughter-inJaw. When at night a doel arises between the 


two chiefs, &c,, as before. 
The prince or the commander of the army may confer benefit upon such inimical persons as 


have been cowed down by a seditious army, and may declare his displeasure against them afterwards, 
And then some other persons, who are equally cowed down by another seditious army of the king, may 
ba sent against the former slong with an army of inefficient soldiers and fiery spies. Thus all the 
measures to get rid of seditious persons are of the same type. 


Whoever among the sons of the seditions persons thus put down shows no perturbance of mind 
shall receive his father’s property, It is only thus that the whole of the country will loyally follow 
the sons and grandsons of the king, and will be free from all troubles eansed by men, 


Possessed* of forbearance and apprehending no distarbance either in the present oF fnture, 
the king may award punishments in secret both upon his own Bubjects and those who uphold the 
enemy's cange.! 





* In dloka metre. 
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Chapter II. 
Heplonishment of the Treasury (Kobibhisambarapam). 


The king who finds himself in a great financial trouble and needs money may collect ( revenue 
by demand), In such parts of his country a3 depend solely upon rain for water and are rich in 
grain, he may demand of his subjects one-third or one-fourth of their grain according to their capacity. 
He shall never demand of such of his subjects as live in tracts of middle or low quality ; nor of people 
who are of grest help in the construction of fortifications, gardens, buildings, roads for traffic 
coloniaation of waste lands, exploitation of mines, and formation of forest-preserves for timber and, 
elephants; nor of people who ‘lige on the border of his kingdom or who have not enough 
sabsistence. He shall, on the other hand, supply with grain and enttle to those who colonise waste 
lands, He may purchase for gold one-fourth of what remains, alter deducting as mach of the grain 
as is required for seeds and subsistence of his subjects. He shall avoid the property of forest tribes, 
as well as of Brahmans learned in the Vedas (Srofriya). He may purchase this, too, offering 
favronrabla price (to the owners). Failing these measures, the servants of the collector-general may 
prevail upon the peasantry to raise summer crops. Saying that double the amount of fines will be 
leried from those who are guilty (among peasants ), they (the king's employes) shall sow seeds in 
sowing seasons. When crops are ripe, they may beg a portion of vegetable and other ripe produce 
except what is gleaned in the form ol vegetables and grains. They shall avoid the grains scattered 
in harvest-fields, so that they may be utilised in making offerings to gods and ancestors on occasions 
of worship, in feeding cows, or for the subsistence of mendicants and village employés (grdma- 
bhritaka ). | 

Whoever conceals his own grain shall pay s fine of eight times the amount in each kind; and 
whoever steals the crops of another person shall pay a fine of fifty times the amount, provided the 
robber belonga to the same community (seatarga) 5 but if he is.a foreigner, he shall be put to death. 

They ( the king’s employé) may demand of cultivators one-fourth of their grain, and one-sixth of 
forest-produce (ranya ) and of such commodities as cotton, war, fabrics, barks of trees, hemp, wool, 
silk, medicines, sandal, flowers, fraits, vegetables, firewood, bamboos, flesh, and dried fiesh. They 
may alsi take one-half of all ivory and skins of animals, and ponish with the first amercement those 
who trade in any article without obtaining a licence from the king. So mnch for demands on 

Merchants dealing in gold, silver, diamonds, precious stones, pearls, coral, horses, and 
elephants sball pay 59 karas.t Those that trade in cotton threads, clothes, copper, brass, bronze, 
sandal, medicines, and liquor shall pay 40 karas. Those that trade in grains, liquids, metals (loha), 
and carts shall pay $0 karas, Those that carry on their trade in glass (kacha); and a'ao artisans 
of fine workmansbip shall pay 20 karas. Artisans of inferior workmanship, as well as those who 
keep prostitutes, aball pay 10 ksrae. Those that trade in firewood, bamboos, stones, earthen-pots. 
cooked rice, and vegetables shall pay 5 karas. Dramatists and prostitutes shall pay half of their, 
wages, The entire property of gollsmiths shall be taken possession of; and no offence of theirs, 
shall be forgiven; for they carry 04 their fraudulent trade while pretending at the same time to be 
honest and innocent, Bo much about demands on merchants. 

Persons reatiag cocks and pigs shall surrender, to the Government balf of thejr stock of. 
animals. ‘Those that rear inferior animals ehall give one-sixth, Those that keep cows, buffaloes, 
mules, asses, and camels shall give one-tenth (of their live-stock ), Thos: who maintain prostitutes 
( bond hale poshal x), shall, with the help of women noted for their beauty and youth in the service 

of the king, collect revenue. So much about demands on herdsmen, 


‘A bara seems to mean 10 pagns. 
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Such demands shall be made only once and never twice, When snch demands are not made, the 
collector-general shall seek subseriptions from citizens and country people alike under false pretences 
of carrying this or that kind of business. Persons taken in concert shall publicly pay handsome 
donations and, with this example, the king may demand of others among his subjects. Spies posing 
as citizens shall revile those who pay less. Wealthy persons may be requested to give as much of 
their gold as they can. Those who, of their own accord or with the intention of doing good, offer 
their wealth to the king shall be honoured with a rank in the court, an umbrella, or a turban or 
some ornaments in return for their gold. 


Spies, under the guise of sorcerers, shall, under the pretence of ensuring safety, carry away the 
“aoney, not only of the society of heretics and of temples, but also of a dead man and of aman whose 
house is burot, provided that they are not Brahmans. 


The Superintendent of Religious Institutions may collect in.one place the various kinds of 
property of the gods of fortified cities and country parts and carry away the property ( to the king's, 
treasury ). 


Or having on some nighf set up a god or an altar, or having opened a sacred place of asceties 
or having pointed out an evil omen; the king may collect anbsistence under the pretence of holding 
processions and congregations (to avert calamities ). 

Or else he shall proclsim the arrival of gods, by pointing out to the people any of the sacred 
trees in the king’s garden which has produced untimely flowers and {ruits, 

Or by causing a falee panic owing to the arrival of an evil-spirit on a tree in the city, wherein 


aman is hidden making all sorts of devilish noises, the king's spies, under the guise of ascetics, may 
collect money ( with = view to propitiate the evil-sp'rit and send it back ). 





Or spies may call apon spectators to see a serpent with numberless heads in a well connected 
with a subterranean passage and collect fees from them for the sight, Or they may place in a bore- 
hole made in the body of an image of A serpent, or in a hole in the corner of a temple, or in the 
hollow of an ant-hill, a cobra, which is, by diet, rendered unconscious, and call upon eredulons 
spectators to see it (on payment of a certain amount of fee), As to persons who are not by natare 
eredulons, spies may sprinkle over or give a drink of such sacred water as is mixed with anmsthetic 
ingredients and attribute their inseasibility to the curse of gods. Or by causing an outcast person 
(abhityakéa) to be bitten by s cobra, spies may collect revenue under the pretext of andertaking 
remedial measures against ominous phenomena, 


Or one of the king’s spies in the garb of a merchant, may become a partner of a rich merchant 
and carry on trede in concert with him. As soon as a considerable amount of money has been 
gathered as sale-proceeds, deposits and loans, he may cause himself to be robbed of the amount. 


This will explain what the Superintendent of coins and the State-goldsmith may also do. 


Or else a spy, in the garb of a rich merchant, or a real rich merchant famous for his vast 
commerce, may borrow or take on pledge vast quantities of gold, silver, and other commodities, or 
borrow from corporations bar gold or coined gold for various kinds of merchandise to be procured 
from abroad. After having done this he may allow himself to be robbed of it the same night, 


Prostitate spies, under the garb.of chaste women, may causo themselves to be enamoured of 
persons who are seditious. No sooner are the seditious peraons seen within the aboile of the fu nale 
spies than they shall be seized and their property confiscated to the Government, Or whenever a 
quarrel arises between any two seditious parties of the same family, poisonera, previously engaged for 
the purpose, may administer poison to one party; and the other party may be accused of the offence 
and arrested. 
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An outcast, under the guise of a high-born man, may claim from a seditious person a large 
amount of money -profeased to have been placed in the |ntter's custody by the claimant, or a large 
debt outstanding against the scditious person, or a share or parental property, (An onteast) may 
pretend to be the slave of a seditious person; and he may represent the wife, daughter, or danghter- 
inslaw of the seditious person as a slave-woman or as his own wile; and when the outcast is lying at 
the door of the seditious person’s honse at night or is living elsewhere, a fiery spy may murder him 
and declare “* The claimant (of his own property or wife} has been thos killed.” And for this 
offence others (/. ¢., the seditious person and his followers) shall be arrested, 


Or a spy, nnder the garb of an ascetic, may offer inducements to a seditious person of wealth to 
acquire more wealth by taking in aid the art of witchcraft, and say :—“I am proficient in soch 
witcheraft as brings inexhaustible wealth, or entitles a man to get admission into the king's palace 
or can win the love of any woman, or can put an end to the life of one's enemy, or can lengthen the 
duration of one’s life, or can give ason to any one if desired.”’ If the seditious person shows his 
desire to carry on the process of witchcraft securing wealth, the spy may make rich offerings, consist- 
ing of flesh, wine, and scent, to the deity near an altar in a borial-ground wherein a dead body of 
a man or of a child with a little quantity of money has been previously hidden, After the perform- 
ance of worship is over, the hidden treasure may be dug out and the seditious person may be told that 
aa the offerings fell short, the treasure ia proportionately small ; that the richest of offerings should 
be made to acquire vast amount of treasure, and that he may purchase with the newly-acquired 
wealth rich offerings. Then he may be caught in the very act of purchasing commodities for 


offering, 





A female spy, under the garb of a bereaved mother, may (in connection with the above case) 
raise an alarm, crying that her child was murdered (for the purposes ol witchcraft). 


When a seditious person is engaged in sorcery at night or in a sacrificial performance in 
a forest, or in sports in a park, fiery spies may marder him and carry away the corpse as that of an 


outcast, 


Or a spy, under the garb of a servant of a seditious person, may mix connterfeit coins with the 
wages (he has received from his master), and pave the way for his arrest. 


Or aspy, under the garbof a goldemith, may undertake to do some work in the honse of 
a seditious person, and gather in his employer's house such instruments a9 are necessary to 
manufacture counterfeit coins. | 


A spy, under the garb of » physician, may declare a healthy person of seditious character to be 
unhealthy (and administer poison). Or a spy, attending 5.0 servant upon & seditious person, may 
not only call for an explanation from another fradulent spy as to how certain articles necessary for 
the installation of a king and also the letters of an enemy came into the possession of his master, 
but also volunteer an explanation himself. 


Measures such ar the above shall be taken only against the sediticus and the wicked and never 
against others. 
Just* as fruits are gathered from a garden as often as they become ripe, av revenue shall be 


~ollected as often as it beeomes ripe. Collection of revenue or of froits, when unripe, shall never be 
enrried on, lest their source may be injured, causing immense trouble.‘ 








‘ In Moka metre. 
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In accordance with the requirements of his forts and country parts the king should fix under 
one-fourth of the total revenue’ the charges of maintaining his servants. He should look to the 
bodily comforts of Sa essuaiin fy: pravidtne auch Got datecets ascan infuse in them the spirit of 
enthusiasm to work, He should not violate the course of righteousmess and wealth, 


The sacrificial priest (riteig), the teacher, the minister, the priest (purodifa), the commander 
of the army, the heir-apparent prince, the mother of the king, and the queen shall (each receive) 
48,000 (panas per annum), With this amount of subsistence, they will scarcely yield themselves to 
temptation and hardly be discontented, 

The door-keeper, the superintendent of the harem (enfarramnka), the commander ( praidstri) 
the collector-general, and the chamberlain, 24,000. With this amount, they become serviceable, 


The prince (kumé@ra), the naree of the prioce, the chief constable (nd@yaka), the officer in charge 
of a town (paura), the superintendent of law or commerce (vydcahdrika), the superintendent of 
manufactories (kérmdnitka), members of the council of ministers, the superintendents of country 
parts and of boundaries, 12,000. With this they will be loyal and powerfal supporters of the 
king's cause, 

The chiefs of military corporations, the chiefs of elephanta, of horses, of chariots and of infantry 
and commissioners (pradesh/drah), 8,000. With this amount they can have a ont following in 
their owa commanities. 


The superintendents of infantry, of cavalry, of chariots, and of elephants, the guards of timber 
an delephant forests, 4,000. 


The jot-driver, the physician of the army, tho trainer of horses, the carpenter (vardAaki), 
and those who rear animals (yomtpeshaka), 2,000, 

The foreteller, the reader of omens, the astrologer, the reader of Purdpas, the story-teller, the 
bard (mégadha), the retinue of the priest, and ali superintendents of departments, 1,000. 

Trained soldiers, the staff of accountants and writers, 500. 

Musicians (kuiflava), 250. Of these, the truampet-blowers {térgakara) shal] get twice as much 

Servants in charge of quadrnpeds and bipeds, workmen doing miscellaneous work, attendants 
upon the royal person, body-guards, and the procurer of free sbourere shall receive a salary of 60 
( panas). 

The honourable play-mate of the king (@ryaywhkta), the elephant-driver, the sorcerer 
(mdnavakas), miners of mountains (sailakhanaka), all kinds of attendants, teachers, and Jearned men 
shall have honorarium ranging from 500 to 1,000 (panas) according to their merit, 

A messenger of middle quality shall receive 10 panes for each yojana he travels; and twice as 
much when he travels from 10 to 100 yojanas. 

Whoever represents the king in the réjaséya and other sacrifices shall get three times as much 


as is paid to others who are equal to bim in learning; and the charioteer of the king (in the 
sacrifices), 1,000. 














' Sieiensndjcehditin b's Gatien o0ading: Maca tdlamlayesbhinn which gives co meaning. 
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Spies such as the fradulent (édpatika), the indifferent (udds(hita), the house-holder, the 
merchant, and the ascetic, 1,000. 

The village-servant (grimabiritaka), fiery spies, poisoners and mendicant women, 560 (panae). 

Serranta leading the spies, 250, or in proportion to the work done by them. 

Superintendents of a hundred or a thousand communities (rargay shall regulate the subsistence, 
Wages, profits, appointment, and transference (vitshepa) of the men under them. 

There shall be no transference of officers employed to guard the royal buildings, forts, and 
country parts. The chief officers employed to superintend the above places shall be many and shall 
permanently hold the same office, 

The sons and wives of those who die while on duty shall get subsistence-and wages, Infants, 
aged persons, or diseased persons related to the deceased servants shall also be shown favour, On 
occagions of fnnerals, sicknesa, or child-birth, the king shal] give presentations to bis servants con- 
cerned therein. 

When wanting in money, the king may give forest-prodace, cattle, or fields along with a small 
amount of money. If be ie desirous to colonise waste lands, he shall make payments in money 
alone; and if he is desirous of regulating the affairs of all villages equally, then he shall give no 
villegs to any (of his servants). 

Thus the king shall not only mainta'n hia servants, but also increase their subsistence and 
wages in consideration of their learning and work. 

Substituting one ddhaka for the salary of 60 ponas, payment in gold may be commuted for 
that in kind, 

Footmen, horses, chariets, and elephants shall be given neceseary training in the urt of war at 
sunrise on all days but those of conjunction ; on these occasions of training, the king shall ever be 
present and witness their exercise, 

Wespons and armour shall be entered into the armoury only after they are marked with the 
king's seal, 

Persons with weapons shall not be allowed to more anywhere unless they are permitted by 
a passport. 

When weapons are either lost or spoiled, the superintendent shall pay double their value; an 
account of the weapons that are destroyed shall be kept up, 


Boundary-guards shal] take away the weapons and armour possessed by caravans unless the - 
Istter are provided with a passport to travel with weapons. 

When starting on a military tour, the king shall pat his army in action, On such octasiona, 
spies, under the garb of merchants, shall supply to military stations all kinds of merchandise for 
donble the quantity of the same to be repaid in future. Thos not only is there afforded an 
opportunity for the sale of the king's merchandise, but also is there a way opened for = good 
return for the wages paid. 

Thus, when both the receipts and expenditure are properly cared for, the king will never find 
himself in financial or military difficulties, 

Such are the alternatives with regard to wages and subsist 


Spies," prostitates, artivans, singers, and aged military llaat shall vigilanily examine the pure 
or impure conduct of military men.* 





(To be continued. ) 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO PANJABI LEXICOGRAPHY. 
( Continued from p. 255.) 
SERIES IL 
BY H, A. EOSE, 1.C.8. 
Jangi: the apright shaft of the handle of a plough. Monty. 8. R., Gloss., p iii. 


Jarah: an implement consisting of four iron blades tied togather with cotton thread wound all 
round sud over them, and used for punctaring poppy capsules, D. G. Khan Gr., p. 108. 


Jat, jatt: goat's hair. Monty. 8. R., Gloss., p. xvii. 


Jati musig: literally the “ Jat's tooth-brush,” a small plant with pink flowers, which grows on 
land subject to inundation. Mgarh. 8. E., p. 54. 


Jaudal: wild onts. (Cf, jauder, jodal, Juke's Diety. of WF. P.,p.109). MaltanGr., p, 208. 
Jawain: camelthoro, Cf jawdsd. Jhang 8. R., p. 23, 
Jethi: the early maize, sown in July and cut in September. Multan Gr., p. 217. 


ThAbra: the lind near Kacha Kim, and Khanewalih, from jhdmbaa, the frait of the jail treesl 
which the people plack. Maltin Gr., p, 193. 


Jhagiy: the noise of water rushing past. D. G. Khin. 

Thajhri : (i) fee levied [rom tha bridegroom's party by the land-owners of o village at a wedding. 
Multan Gr., p. 185 ; (ii) alms distributed to the bards, fakirs and quacks in attendance, and to 
bamfnz,sach as the Mirasi, Kumhir, Chihra, ete., who bring flowera, ibid, p. 95. 

Thal: the log on which the nis¢r or conduit of a well rests, Multdin Gr., p. 197. 

Shamb ;: a pick, like tho pail, but larger. CF. kdhi. Haire 8, R., 1874, p. 96. 

Jhamban ; the fruit of the jal tree. Multin Gr, p. 193. 

Jhambns; to thresh by beating the ears against a log or the sides of o plastered hole in the 
ground. Monty. 8, R. Gloss., p. vii. 

Jhimra: o hard clay soil. Cf. didagar, 

Jhandi: a variety of jowdr, Monty. 5. R, Gloss, p. x. 

Thingar: the well-wooded tract south of Talamba, so-called fron jAang, a clamp of trees. 
Maltin Gr., p, 195. 

ThAirana: shaking off by hand, used of ff stalks. Multin Gr., p. 211. 

That + immature trees, [it., neater; a date-tree which has pot yet flowered, D. I. Khan 5. R., 
p- 61 aud Gr,, p. 14. 

Thaté: a basket used in irrigating. Monty. 8. R. Gloss., p. ¥. 

Thijni: a variety of moth. Monty. 5. I. Glozs., p. x. 

Thok ; (i) a settlement of camel-owning graziers, Chenib Col, Gr., 1894, p. 19; (ii) a hanilet, 
the head-quarters of a camel owner, a3 opposed to rdind, g.r. Jhang 8. R., p. 56. 

Jhola: palsy or paralysis, of human beings. Monty, §, BR. Gloss., p. xx¥. 
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Tholi: ié., the skirt of-a coat ; a due (after a partition of the crops at whichthe proprietor was 
present in person he held out the skirt of his coat and asked for a present, and the tenant generally 
put in 4 or 5 sérs). Maltin 8. R., 1980, p. 44.—A cess, D. G. Khiin Gr., p, 84. 


Jhiri: an institution fee, paid when a settler is located on land, Of. sar-o-pa, pag and lungi. 
Mgarh. 5. KR. Ps 92. 


Jin khedan: to play the jin (used of a woumn possessed by a jin). Mgarh. 5. R., p. 66. 
Jifrl: an entrance fea. Cf. fhiri, D. 1. Khan 8. B., 1879, p. 86. 

Jiwinian ; a breed of horses. Jhbang &. R., p. 105. 

Joari; a variety of rice, D, G. Khin Gr., p. 11%. 


Jog =: (i) a pair of oxen, hence (ii) s quarter of a well, which is divided into 4 jogs, each of 
which may be said to consist of 10 acres. D, G. Khim Gr., p. 87. 


Jogan: an inferior kind of grape. Cl, kdliddkh, Hazara 8. B., 1874, p. 94, 
Jor: the golien eagle, Hazara 8. B,, 1874, p. 16. 


Jorawal: associated cultivators, including the lathband himself, and the men that be pots in. 
D. 1. Khan 8. R,, 1879, p. 107. 


Jot: a light, maintained before a pitcher of water or s canal, Multan Gr., p. 116. 


Jotix: a leather strap, in well yokea only passing throughs hok in the lower eross-bar into 
which the relan falls, and then alipped over the gdthra, Monty, 8. B., Gloas., p, iv. 


Jowfin: a weed, with a porple cruciform flower. Multin Gr., p. 205. 

Jow&ri: a kind of wheat, not often found. Jhang 8. R., 1880, p. 87. 

J: uncultivated land; jungle. Monty. 5. B. Gloss., p, xxv, 

Jullunduri: o variety of sugarcane. Monty. 8. BR. Gloss, p. x, 

Jung =do chaldi : a jhaldr with two wheels, Multan Gr., p. 205. 

Junj ; the food distributed by the bride’s party to the bridegroom's, Maltin Gr, p. 93. 


Jort: a manorial fee sometimes levied in Southern Miinwill on the breaking-op of new land, 
Cf. jiurt. Bann 8. B., p. xxxvili. 


Eabant: o sling. Monty. 8. RB, Gloas., p. iil. 

Kach: « strip of irrigated land slong a torrent bed. D. 1. Khan 8. B., 1872-79, p. 133. 
Eaocht: (i) a deep loam soil free of stones, see dela; (ii) an irrigated soil, see bdAardi. 
Eada: the small area immediately round a well, Monty. 8, R., p. 17. 

Kadda; ashare, Cf. takka. Hasira 5, R., 1874, p. 156. 

Kaddal: a rope suspension bridge. Hlazira 5, B., 1874, p. 48. 

Kafgir; a large iron stirrer, Multin Gr., p, 83, 

Kafi: a song; see fof, Multan Gr., pp. 118-11 

EAhi ;_ gee shamb. 
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Eahti: a fibrous substance something like cotton, produced at the lower part of the ear of the 
kiindr or bulrush. Mgarh. 8. R., p. 9. 


Kai: black, of a buffalo, Chenab Col. Gr,, 1894, p, 95. 

Eaily : brown, of a buffalo, Chenib Col, Gr., 1894, p. 95, 

Kain: the large-leaved elm, the wood is used to make shoes and furniture and its leaves given 
to cattle as fodder. Hazara 8. R., 1874, p. 11. 


EAj ganetra : a custom, the Brahman gives to the boy and girl’s party a paper showing the 
exact date and hour which is auspicious for each part of the marriage ceremony, Moliin Gr. 
p- 93. 


Eajlan: a breed of horas. Jhang. 5. R., p. 108. 

Eak: acake. D. G, Khan Gr., p. 49, 

Kakkar: a narrow thong of raw hide. Hazira 8. B., 1874, p. 81, 

Eakora: a wild bitter gourd. Multin Gr,, p. 20. 

Eaéla-bans, a fiah, the Labeo calbasu=machani. Banni 8. B., 1899, p. xxxvi. 
Fale kallar: o synonym for shor soil. Cf. furweta kallar. Chenib Col. Gr., 1894, p. 64. 
Kalakaéth ; the wild cherry, see bharatta. | 

Kalal:a potter. Peshiwar S. R., 1878, p. 86. 

Kalan:acess:; D,1. Ehin 8, it., 1879, p. 82. 

Kalang: a poll tax. D. 1. Ehan 5. B., 1979, p, 142. 

Kalangan: a late-growing rice. Multan Gr., p. 216. 


Kalapant: (i) the perennial supply of water in a stream, D,I. Khin 8, RB, 1879, 
pe 5: a perennial flow; also (ii) the land to which the perennial flow is applied. D. G, Khan 
Gr., p. 5and 98; (iii) flood water, when it has deposited its silt and flows on over salt land, 
and thereby becomes full of salt. Mgarh. 8. RB. p. 7. 

EAl chigiri: a red wheat with a handsome ear, thick and garnished with a beard that is 
black at the root. Jhang S. R., 1880, p- 87. 

Ealer : a tree ( Capparis ophylla). Cf. karin and karal. D.G. Khan Gr., p. 14. 

Kal karachi: the king crow. Mgurh. 8. R., p. 37. 

Kallangt: a sort of wheat which requires plenty of manure and water. Kohbit 5. FR. 
1884, p. 120. | 

Kalli bhanna: to break off the young shoots from tho stems of tobacco plants. Jhang 
5. Rw f}. Bo. 

Eallur : manure, put on the land. Of, dil, Maltin Gr., p, 208. 

alohra;a rope made of ménj, used to fasten the yoke to the gddt, or driving seat of 
awell. Cf, chik. Jhang 8. B., p. 83. 

Kalota: an earthen safe shaped like'a barrel, used for storing grain. Of. kandara. 
Kohat 8. H., p. 78. 
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Ealsi:a very bad soil which consiats of narrow-terraced fields cut out of the hill sides. 
Hazara 8, R., 1874, p. 197. 


Eamari: staggers, in camels. Maltin Gr., p. 237. 


Kansh: plots held by outsiders, obtained by gift or purchase. D, I. Khin 5, R., 1872-79, 
p» 108, 


Kanfn : the tall stem of the butd (Saccharum sara). Mgarh, 5. B., p. 33, 
Kanda; sdrt of prisoner's base, Mgarh. 5. B., p. 71. 

Kamdahart: the earlier tobacco crop. Multin Gr., p. 221. 

Eandak: a share=7 Lhulahs (g.¢.), Marwat, 


Kandar: (i) the tenement of a family. Peshiwar 5. B., 1878, p. 86; (ii) a custom of 
levying ground rents, ordinarily from non-agriculturists, and occasionally droni a tenant living 
in a house belonging to 4 proprietor other than the person whose land he cultivates. Hazira 
5. R., 1874, p, 139, 


Kander: a weed like thistle, Multin Gr., p. 208. 


Eanderi; a plant with thorns on its stem, leaf stalks, and leaves, with a fruit like potato 
apples. Mgarh 8. BR., p, 33. 


Kandi; (i) a main subdivision of a proprietary body. Kohit 8. R, 1884, p, 86; (ii) 
a section of a village. Peshiwar 8, E., 1878, p. 80. 


Eandiari: «thistle. Mgarh. 8. E., p. 80. 

Eandol ; a wooden drinking bowl. Rohit 8. R., 1884, p. 74. 
Eandols ; a shapeless lump of salt, Kohit §, R., 1884, p, 148, 
Kandu; a corn-bin made of clay. Peshawar 8, R., 1878, p. 184, 
Kandurai tanearthen safe. Cf. kalota, 

Kand-sarra;a prickly shrub. Kobit 8. R., 1884, p. 30. 


Eangar: a hill tree (pistacia integerrima), IJbelum 8, R., p. 18; the wood, which is hard 
and lasting, ia ased for roofing, furniture and apinning wheels, Hazira 8, t., 1874, p. 11, 


Eangriliin kakoh: a wild fruit, Haziira 8, R,, 1874, p. 94, 
Eani: amut, of wheat, Multan Gr,, p. 221, 
Kayjun : sce burnt =(also kdnjiny, acc. to Jukes’ Dicty. of W, P., p. 215), 


Kanjar: the beard of the wheat plant. Of. kih. Multin Gr,, p. 219;-f, the bearded red 
wheat, p. 218. 


Eanjhi: the Inte maize, sown in October and ont in January. Multén Gr., p, 217. 
Eannédir: ashoe. Mgarh. 8. B., p, 62. 

Eannowali topi: a wadded cap coming over the esra, Multin Gr., p: 87, 
Kanuja: a tree, locally called dar, Kohit 5, R., 1884, p. 30, 

Efoni: the warty headed Ibis. Mgarh. 5. B., p, 36. 
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Eappar: a very hard soil, in which nothing but rice or samiink will grow — worse than 
rapper,q.¢. Multan Gr., p. 192, 


Eappar: adepression. D.G. Khan, Dick's S. R.. p. 3. 

Kara: an eight-sided cage surrounded with netting, | Mearh. 8. R., p. 83, 
Karak: peas. Hazira 5. R,, 1874, p, 88, 

Karal: a tree (Capparts aphylla). Cf. kaler. D.G. Khan Gr., p. 13, 


Earfwa : (i) a headman’s deputy ( elected by the yillage). Of, homed, D, G. Khan Gr., 
p- 83; (ii) a ripe-crop watchman and divider of the grain. Banni S. R., 1899, [. EXXix. 


Kariya: a cess taken in commutation of the government claim to have the wahsi! share 
of the crop conveyed to the head-quarters of the fahsfl or tlina, D. 1. Khan 3. K., 1872-79, 
p. 82. 


Eanhbal: the old bank of the Indus in the south of D. G. Khin, Cf. kur 


Earez: land watered by springs obtained by tunnelling into the hill sides. D.I, Khan 
3, B., 1872-79, p. 210, | ; 


Kargant: a superior kind of grape. Hazira S. R., 1874, p. 94, 

Earhfi: a parching pan. Cf. chatir/, Maltin Gr., p. 83. 

Earhi: bracelet. Gujrat 8. R., p. £8, 

Earmor : the lesser bustard,=tsara’, whire or tihir, Tanni 5, R., 1899, p. xxxyi. 

Harni: the best kind of Biloch mare. D.G. Khan Gr., p- 119. 

Karrah: a boiler for sugar. Gujrat S. R., p. 38. 

Earril: Copparis aphylla, Multin Gr,, p. 14. , 

KarsQ: a sort of iron frying pan. Kohit 8. R,, 1884, p. 74. 

Eartumma: a plant (Citrullus colocynthis), Cf. tumme. Multdin Gr., p. 20, 

Karin: a mulberry of superior quality. Hazira S. R., 1874, p. 94. 

Earwa= wadha. 

Efsa: see ora, Kohat S. R., 1884, p, 128. 

Kasirwill: a bearded wheat. Chenib Col. Gr., 1894, p. 78. 

Kashra: see oze, Kohat S$, R,, 1884, p. 128, 

Easlab: the little earthen dyke and trench which conducts rain drainage from higher 
lying waste to lower lying cultivation. Cf. warrawr (used by the Marwats). Banna 8, R,, 
p. XXEVix, 

K4sni: endive. Multan Gr., p. 223, 

Kastr: (i) a deduction, in grain, from the mahedl or government share of the produce, 
paid to certain grantees, Mgarh. S. R., p. 99. 

Kasir sil ch&h: a portion of the gross produce, generally } ser in the maand, given by 
a caminddr to the sinker of well. Multin S. R., 1880, p40. | 

Easirkhor: the recipient of karir sil chgh. Multin 8, R., 1880, p. 40. 
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Kat: a bed; Peshawar 5. R., 1978, p. 154. r 


Kat or kat#: a buffalo one year old. Monty. 8 R., Gloss., p. xv. 
Eats: a rent of fixed amount. Haziira 8, R., 1874, p. 150. 

Kata: an irrigated soil. see difgh. 

Katha: a variety of angar-cane. Chenfb Col. Gr,, 1894, p. 84. 
ati: a kind of working in salt. Jhelum 5. E., p, 71. 

Eatimar : a quack doctor, Ch siimdr. Multan Gr,, p. 91. 
Eatkai: astool. Peshiwar 8, B., 1878, p. 194. 

Katmala: a necklct. D. G. Khan Gr., p. 42. 

Katthan ; the fibre of the diamman tree, Uazira 5, R., 1874, p. 81. 
Eatti: indigo refuse. D. G, Khin Gr., p. 100, . 
Fatwai: sn earthen cooking pot. Kohat 5. R., 1984, p. 74. 

Kaudi kabaddl: seo pir kandi’, Multan Gr., p. 100. 

Eauk: the chikor or Greek partridge. Hazara 8. B., 1874, p. 14. 


Eaurfivaté: a food which friends send to a deceased's house for his family and the 
visitors who come to offer condolence. Mgarh. 5. ER. p. 71. | 


Kauri valh: a bitter creeper. Mygarh. 5. Ht, p. 34. 
KenkAni: an inferior elay mixed with sand. Of, rappar. Maltin 8, R., 1890, p, 6 


(Kenr; Adds. x, on p. 247 of Jukes’ Dicty, of W. P.) — a dcreen of wattles with a rake 
et the bottom. Multdin Gr., pp. 207-8. 


Khaba: a grass. Of. dila, 

Eh&bant: asling. Moltin Gr., p. 209. 

Ehaggal; tamarisk. Kohit 8, R., 1884, p, 28. 

Ebf&ki: o variety of cotton, Chenib Col, Gr., 1894, p, 81, 

Ehalin: artizans and menials, Hazira 5. K,, 1874, p. 98, 

Khalka: a loose coat. Peshawar S, H., 1878, p. 135. 

Ehallar: a scam of impure salt. Jhelom 5. H., p, 71. 

Ehambs: a large wooden press for holding grain. Hazara 3_ R., 1874, p. 81. 
Ehfnsk: o wooden dish for kneading flour. Kohit S, RK, 1884, p. 74, 
Ehandnt: a variety of cotton plant. D. G. Ehin Gr. p. 110, OF. bagar, 
Ehsrinja: a plant very like the wild fig (imtzar). Kohit 8, R,, 1984, p. 29. 


Eharpoti: a kind of enake, “so-called from the hardness of its skin, OL. saleby. Mgarh. 

8. R., p. 42. | 
Ehsrpel: a plant, a mere weed, but used for fodder. Mgarh. 8. R., p. 33. 
Ehasanre: ( pronounced -né )= wesh. 
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Khasi; a neuter date-palm. Mgarh, S. R., p, 30. 
Khbasrfi: a variety of rice. Monty. 8. R., Gloss.. p, ix. 
Ehat: (?) spreading the dowry out in an open place. Gujrat S. R., p.. 48, 


Khater; a cow or-buffalo that refases to let herself be milked. Monty. &. R., Gloss, 
Ps XVill. | te 


: Big circumcision. Multdén Gr., p. 91; -karnd: to circameise, CE. suanat. Gujrat 
. TL, p. ol, ne 


Ehattaki; a hard red wheat. Kohat 8, R., 1884, p. 120. 

Ehaunchaé; a plate withouta rim. Maltin Gr., p. 83. 

Khai pia; the time after dinner. Jhelum S. R,, p. 56, 

Ehaur; a large torrent. Cf, nein, D.G. Khan Gr., p. 3. 

Ehel; a sub-section of a tribe, Kohat 5S. R., 1884, p. 85. 

Ehoo: a grass ( Sporvtolus orientalis ). Multin Gr., p. 19. 

Ehér: sowing by dropping seeds from the hand one by one into the furrow, Chendb Col. 
Gr., 1894, p. 66. 

Siar sandals. Of ehapli. Jhelam §. R., p. 54; made of lenther. Kohat S. R.. 1884, 

p. #2. 

Ehin: a fodder grass. D.G. Khin Gr., p. 15. 

Ehindi: « rough home-spun cotton quilt. Cf. feph and sawwar. Maltan Gr., p. 82. 

Ehira : an animal as long as it has only milk teeth. Monty. 8. R., Gloss, p. xiv. 

Ehog: a wild boar. Cf. Eiok. Multan 5, R., 1880, p. 22, 

EKhok: Of. Ghog. 

Ehort: an enclosure into which picked dates are taken. Mgarh, 8. R., p. 31. 

Ehuddi: (i) a small earthen fowl-house. Multin Gr., p. 82. (ii) KAddi: a house with 
thatch roof and mud walls. Monty. 5. R. Gloss., p. xix. 

Ehukan: Myrsine Africa, Harare 8. R., 1874, p. 94, 

Ehulah, Pashto: « mouth; an opening inu canal; an individual share of land. Banni 
5. H., p. xxx, 

EKhulki: a tenant-at-will, opposed to muléf. Peshiwar 8. R., 1874, p. 166. 

EKhumak: a disease of horses. Monty. 5. R., Gloss., p. xv. 

Ebunda: a tree (Prosopis spicigera), Cf. jhand, D. G, Khiin Gr., p. 13. 

Ehura; a grass. D. G. Khin Gr. p. 15, 

Ehurm4ni: apricot, Cf. Aari. Hazira 5. R. 1874, p. 94 

Ehutl: see valwfa lichh: a proprietary due; Isi Khe land Indus villages. Bann 58. R., 
1879, p. xuxix. 

Kbwarr: aravine. Kohat 8. R., p. 16, 

Ebwarra: the feasting at the bride’s house at a wedding. "Kohat 8. R,, 1834, p .81. 
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Eifrfh ; from - kiért, fl flower béd, a pateh of ground; a fore of rent; ‘if the proprietor 
lived near, he sometimes took 2 or 3 marlahs of green crop for fodder.’ Multin 5. K., 1850, 
]. 45. 


Kih=kanjhar: beard of wheat. Multin Gr. p, 219. 


Kihan : a large shovel dragged by oxen, nsed in making embankments, D. G, Khan Gr,, . 
p. LOS-105, 


Kinjhar: beard (of wheat). Cf. Aanjlar, Jukes’ Dicty. of W. P., p. 290)= 1h. 
Kip: a plant something like a broom. D. 1. Khin 8. f.,1879,p.25. 
Kirakk& shinh: a synonym for the owl called ghugh. Megarh. 5. H., p. 37. 


Kirfya: a1 dne; exacted in some villages on the pretext that the tenant was bound to 
carry the proprietor’s share of the produce home for him. Multin 5. R,, 1880, p. 46. 


Eiré log: a party of eight gold-seekers. Jhelum 5. R., p. 75. 

Kirkin: a wooden spade; seo Aamchor. Hazira 5. R., 1874, p. 96, 

Eohu: a variety of sugarcane. Chenab Col. Gr., 1894, p. 84. 

Kojdan, kojhdan: betrothal. Kohit S. R., 1884, p. 81. Peshawar 8. R., 1878, p. 127. 
Koka,- i: foster-brother,-sister. D., G. Ehin Customary Law, xvi. p. 


Kokan: preserved fruit of the wan tree. Also fruit of the folanber, Monty. 5, H., 
(i]os., P+ XXIV 


Kokan ; fruit that remains unripe to the end, of date-palms. Cf. «. v. in Jukes’ Dicty. of 
WP. p. 284. Multan Gr., p. 228, 


Eokan lai: a plant (¢amarix gallica). Cf. gaddoh lai, Multin Gr., p. 18. 
Kolath : Dilochus weiforus. Hazara 8. B., 1874, p. 88. 


Kona kfil@: a kind of red barley, witha beard almost black in colour. Jhang §. K., 
}» So. 


Koni; a kindof wheat, white, witha beardless long ear, which has a square unpointeil 
ead. The grain is small, but whiter than the chité rodi variety. Jhang 5, R., p. 87. 


Kor: a house. Peshiwar 5. R., 1878, p. 86. 
Korag ; a she-buffalo out of milk, D. I. Khin 8. R, 1872-79, p, 355, 
EKothi: (i) an ¢arthen receptacle large enough to hold. from 5 to 10 maunds of vrain, 


Nazira S. K., 1574, p. 51; (ii) a wooden cylinder like the ghandd, but laid below the filwang to 
prevent the intrusion of sand, Multin Gr,, p. 196, 


Kotwal: a lambardar's assistant. Cf. kardia D.G, Khiin 8. [., p. #8. 
Kowfr; a married girl. D.G. Khan Gr,, p, 45. 

Kudr : o betrothed girl, Maltin Gr., p. 05. 

Kttdac: astick. Multan Gr,, p, 211, 


Kuhmar; a tenant, the same as the adil@pi proprietor. 1. G, Khin Gra p. 86. 


we 
au 
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Edhni: «kid's skin. Maltin Gr,, p. 83. 

Kalen: the Grus cinerea or crane. Kohit 8. R., 1884, p. 31. 

Kummi: a kind of mila which attacks turnip roots. Jhang 8. R., p. 89. 
Eund: an unirrigated deep lonm soil. Cf. bela. 

Kundi: a wild vegeinble. Kohat 5. R. 1884, p. 73. 


Eundnt: a variety of cotton which yields a three-fourth erop the first year, and’a full 
erop the secund : the third year’s crop is poor. D, I. Khan &. R,, 1879, p. 448. 


Eondr: the bulrush (¢ypha angustifolia). Mgarh S. R., p. 9. 


Eungi: commonest form of blight in wheat; the grain becomes black and the atem 
yellowish. Danni 5, K., p. xxxix, 


Kunj: a kind of wheat. Multan Gr., p. 218. 


Eur: the old bank of the Indus in the north aE Vien Ghaiti Khan (Diack" a 8, aR, p. 1). 
Cf. kewbhal. 


Eur: a shed for eattl in the summer. Cf. d@nli. 

Eura: a grass (panicim helopus). Maltin Gr., p. 19. 

Eurha: a dwelling; a thatch of reeds supported by three sticks, one in the middle and one 
at each end. The sides of the thatch fall down on either side to the ground. Chenab Col. 
Gr., 1894, p. 25. 

Firha: a cabin made of thatch or screens. Jhang 8. R., p, 55. 

Karié: a crop but seldom seen—[add to P, Dy, p. 689), Shang 3. R., p. 97. 

Kurkat: a climbing plant. Chenab Col. Gr., 1894, p. 9. 

Eurkat: aclimber. Maltin Gr,, p.19. 

Eifitelfé; a camel in the last six months of its first year. Monty. S. R., Gloss, p. xv. 

Lachha: an anklet. Moltiin Gr., p. 8). 

LAhorl: a variety of Indian corn. Monty. 5S. R, Gloss,, p. x. 


Lahu: (i) a hot farnace blast, D. G. Khan Gr., p, 9; w land which is easily commanded 
by acanal, Multan Gr., p. 425, 


Lai: a bush. D,. G. Khan Gr., p. 1). 

Lai gadhs: a heap or bundle of corn paid to the Inbourer at harvest. Moltin §. R., 
1873-80, p. 44. 

Lak: a strip of hard land. Cf. patti, Myarh. 8, R. p. 3. 

LAkh&: black cattle, Monty. 8S. R. Gloss., p. xvi, 

Lakhi: the best kind of Biloch mare TT). G. Khan, Gr,, p. 119. 

Lalmi; unirrigated land. Kobit S. R., 1884, p. 121. 

Lanji: loppings of jhand trees. D. 1. Khin S. R., 1879, p, 25 

Lépar: cuting off the heads of plants, Maltin Gr,, p. 1), 
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Lar: the bed of a canal or its branch. Multan Gr., p. 313, 


Larih : a small hill torrent. Cf. churh. D. L Khao 8. E., p. 3. 

Las: an unirrigated deep loam soil. » Cf. bela, cho and kund. Hazira 8. R., 1874, p. 91. 
Lath : the axle of the vertical wheel (chakli) ina well, Monty. 5. R, Gloss, p. xi, 
Lath: the shaft that connects the two wheels of a well. Multan (r., p. 197, 
Latmar: a tenant who erects embunkments for irrigation. D. G. Khan Gr., p. 86. 
Laude: inferior. Monty. 8. B., p. 29. 

Lauhde wela; the time from Sto4d p,m. Jhelum §, E., p. 56. 

Liwa=laihar. 

Laiwin pheran ; the first cotton picking. Mgarh. 5. R., p, 76. 

Leh; a weed like a thistle. Multan Gr., p. 208, 

Lehtan : a mulberry of inferior quality. Hazira 5. R., 1874, p. 94. 

Lei dA kharora : a well lined with wattles. Myarh. 5. R., p. 11. 

Leph ; see bhindi (cf. Juke's Dicty. of W. P., p. 276), 

Lihfra: a camel in the first 4 months of its age. Monty. S. R. Gloss., p. xv. 

Liki: lines; narrow divisions of land. Hazira §. R., 1874, p. 150. 

Lilki, lirki: o nick or notch in a camel's ear. 

Liskh: lightning. Usth-mdr ; affected by lightning, Monty. S. R. Gloss., p. ix. 
Lobra: ahorse run. Multan Gr., p. 242. 


Lori-wela: the time, about 2 p, m., when a little parched gram or other light food is 
taken. Jhelum 5, K., p. 46. ee 


Lot#; an earthen pot or bucket in which the water is rnised. Monty. 8. R. Glogs., 
p. xiii. | 


Loté ; a due paid to shrines. Multin Gr., p. 198, 

Lote k@ pani: water obtained by lift, not by flow. Multin G. R., p. 200, 

Lukir : s coarse blanket. Multin G. R., p. 88. 

Lunda : a form of divoree in which the wife obliges her husband to divorce her. She 


relinquishes her dower, and sometimes pays a sum to him in consideration E his divorces, 
her. Mgarh. Customary Law, xx, p. 22, wiles ivoreing 


Lundi ; a kind of wheat not often found, Jhang 8, R. 1880, p. 87. 
Lungl : jit. a torban. See siiri. 

Machani ; 2 fish, the Labeo calbarmm. Cf. kdlatons, Banni. 
Machhué: a small boat on the European pattern. Jhelom 8. R., p. 73. 
Mada ; a name of the Chenab river, Multin Gr,, p, 6, 

Mahar: aropeforacamel. Multan Gr., p. 237, 


i} 
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Mahira : ‘Renil disease. Cr. wiiniishibees Maltan Gr., p. 235. 


Mahar: dower. Maharmisl: the dower given to a bride of lower origin than the 
bridegroom, in which he prowises her not*the dower ordinarily fixed for women of bis own 
tribe, but that current in her own family. Hazdira 5. BR. 1874, p. 300. 


Mahl ; the ropes of a well. Maltin Gr., p, 197. 
MaimAnt : a shrab, sageretta frandrethiana, Kohat 5. R. 1884, p. 29, 
Maira: highland. Pesliwar 5. R. 1874, p. 104. 
MAi-rini: rinderpest. Cf. mdfa and matd réné. Multin Gr. p. 235 ; cow-por: Myarh, 
5. B., p. 36. 
Majhola: a cooking-pot. Multin Gr,, p, 82. 
Majh « a female buffalo, Monty. 5. R. Glogs., p. xv. 
Majhfsin : a ball buffalo used for breeding. Monty. S, R, Gloss., p. xv. 
“Makhamdodai; the evening meal. Kohiit 8, R, 1884, p. 73. 
Makhan saw&l: the flowers of tho 4& (the upper part of the stem of the «#4 
umsara). Cf. bullu, Mgarh. 5. BR, p. 33. 
Makhar: a species of mouth and foot rot; a disease of kine. Hazira 5S. R, 1874, 
p. 98. 
Makhnale : a rsin gta. Cf. tror. Mgarh. 8. R, p. 38. 
Makhorna: a bee-hive. Cf. gaii and fawn. 
Makbral&: a broad-bladed succulent grass. D, G. Khin Gr., p. 15. 
Mal=pakkt samin® ordinary hard clay soil. Maltin Gr., p. 192. 
Mal: a loamy soil. See én. 
Mal: a deep ici soil free of stones. See bela. 
Mal: clusters of tendrils on a date-palm. Mgarh. 5. B., p. 30. 
Mala: aroller, Kohat S. R., 1884, p. 122. 
Mal mail: o disease of kine very fatal and contagious. Cf. pranj. Hazira 8. B., 1874, 
p. 98, 
Mala band ; a leather belt to which is attached the talwdr and pistol. Peshiwar 5. K., 
1878, p. 136. 
Mathin, malhir: a variety of rice. D,G.Khin Gr., p. 112, 
Mathatar: an armed retainer among the Pajhins of Swat and Bajaur, included among the 
Fagtr class, 
Man; the parapet ofa well. Monty. 8. BR. Gloss., p. xii. 
Mandhal : Blewryne caracana, Cf. mandhwa., Monty. 8, B. Gloss., p. x. 
Mandhwa: Cf. mandéal. 
Mangan: a marriage ceremony ; the bride is rubbed by the ndia or barber woman with 
a cosmetic. Multin Gr., p. 95. 
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Manjeh wala: a man who sweeps down the dirt, unthreshed ears, etc., off the heap of 
winnowed grain. Monty. 5. KR, Glogs., p. vil. 


Manja : a kind of board used asa shovel. -mér, the man who makes‘ bank with a manja, 
i.e, one who clears land and embanks it (i, .¢./athmér), Miinwili. Danni 5. K., 1879, 
p. SXZIx. 

Manjhir: aplaut, Mgarh. 8, It, p, 35, 

Mannu; the smallleaved elm: used like the kata, Hazira &. R., 1874, p. 11. 


Man-tukhm!; a cultivator generally estimates the area of his holding by the number of 
mannds of seed-grain it requires. He knows no other land measure ; hence eman-tukhmi or 
maon-tthe: Means an area requiring one maund of seed. Danni 5S. R., p, xxxix, 


Marhi bandhna : to bank up sugar-cane. Monty. 5. BR. Gloss., p. v. 
Marér kar: twisting. D.G. Khin. 


Mastakhsadar ; « farmer of the revenue, appointed by the Sikh Government generally 
over a whole village or ila@ga: opp. to Adth-rakhdiddr. -Jhang 3. R., p. 67. 


Mashki: the owner of land, whose share of land isa mashak. Banni.S.R.,. p. xzxiz. 
Massiwih :. a small, strong breed of cattle. Multan Gr., p. 233. 

Mast (adj.) : rank (used of wheat). Kohat 5. R., 1884, p. 121, 

Mat ; silt ; the finest soil in the Kachi. Banni S. R., p. xxzix. 

Mata rini: sec mdi-réni. 

Mati: a A saponine drab coloured earth, Cf. Mul(dnd maf, D. G. Khan Gr, p- 13. 
Matta: o hard clay soil requiring plenty of water. Kohit 8. R., 1884, p. 156. 

Mattah; clay. Peshiwar 8, R., 1874, p, 178. 

Matwaélian : a breed of horses, Jhang 8. R., p, 108, 

Mazir: atiger, D.G. Khiin Gr., p. 74, 

Momni: «kid. Monty. S. R. Gloss., p. xvii. 

Mendhiinwali; o kind of wheat. Multan Gr., p. 218. 

Methu : a variety of sagar-cane. Chenab Col, Gr,, 1894, p, 84, 

Metra; a betrothal given in exchange for blood or seduction (udkdl#), but land is gene- 


rally given along with the girl, so the term has come to be applied to 
tract principally). Hazira 8. R., 1874, p, 156, wise fe 


Mhina: a bullock whose horns grow downwards... Monty, 8, R. Gloes., p. xvi. 


Milk : a reddish soil of a soft texture, with very litile sand and F | | 
best soil (cf, Jukes’ Diety. of F. P., p. 291), Multan Gr., p. 199, retentive of moisture, the 


Millass : hair of camel. Multan Gr., p, 237, 

Minjli : a skirt worn by women. Jhelum §, R., p. 54, 
Mishran : the elders, ' Peshawar 8, R., 1878, p, 86, 
| Mit ; se ab Haszéra 8. R., 1874, p. 156, 
(To be continued.) 
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THE ARTIHASASTRA OF CHANAKYA (BOOKS V — XV), 
Translated by 
R. SHAMASASTEY, B.A,, 
Librarian, Government Oriental Library, Mysore. 
[ Note,—The first four books have been published in the Mysore Reriew, 1906—1908.] 
(Continued from p. 264.) 
The Conduct of a Courtier (Anuitvivrittam ). 


Wee possesses enough experience of the world and its affairs may, through the infloence 
} of an interested friend, seek the favour of a king who is endowed with amiable qualities and is 
y-ssessed of all the elements’ of sovereignty. He may court the fsvour of any king provided he 
thinks : — Just as I am in need of s patron, so is this king possessed of a taste for good advice and 
is of amiable character. He may even court the favour of such a king as is poor and destitute of the 
elements of sovereignty, but never of such a one as is of a depraved character: whoever, as a king, 
is destitute of good temper and amiable character cannot, by reason of his habitual hretred of the 
science of Polity and an inborn proclivity to evil ways, maintain his sovereignty, though he is 

Having obtainéd admittance to an amiable king, he shall give the king instructions in sciences, 
Absence of contradiction from the king will render his position secure. When his opinion is sought 
abont present or future schemes needing moch thought ond consideration, he may boldly and 
sensibly, and with no fear of contradiction from the assembly of ministers, pronounce his opinion so as 
to be in harmony with the principles of righteousness and economy. When required, he may answer 
questions on points of righteousness and economy ( and tell the king :— ) 

“Following the rule that there should ba no delay in putting down by force even « strong 
confederacy of wicked people, you should apply force against the wicked, if they haye a strong 
prevent you from inflicting punishmenta on any one, when you are going to do so either wilfully or 
under provocation.” 

With each agreements with the king, he (a courtier) may enter on the duty assigned to him. 
He shall sit by the side of, and close to, the king and far from the seat of another courtier. He 
shall avoid speaking slyly against the opinion of any member of the assembly; be shall never make 
‘ncredible or false statements; nor loud laughter with no cause for jest, and lond noise and spittle. 
He sball also avoid talking to another in secret, mutual conversation with another in the assembly 
(of ministers ), appearing in royal dress in the public, hanghtiness, buffoonery, open request for gems 
and promotions, seeing with one eye, biting the lips, brow-beating, interrupting the king while 
speaking, enmity with a strong party, association with women, pimps, messengers of foreign kings, 
enemies, inimical parties, dismissed officers, and wicked people, stubborn adherence to a single 
purpose, and contact with any confederacy of men. 

(a) Without losing the opportune moments, he should speak of the king’s interest; of his 
own interests when in company with persons friendly to him; and of others’ interests in a suitable 
time and place, and in conformity to the principles of righteousness and economy. 

t (1) Regal qualities, (2) a good minister, (3) a good territory, (4) strong forts, (5) svaod fmanse, (6) « powerful 
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(6) When naked, he should tell the king what ia both good and pleasing, but not what is bad, 
thongh pleasing; if the king ia pleased to listen, he may secretly tell what, though unpleasant, ia 
gol, 

(<) He may even keep silence, but should never describe what is hateful; by abstaining from 
talking of what the king hates, even undesirable persons have become powerful when, seeing that the 
king likes only pleasant things without caring for their evil consequences, they have followed his will. 

(d) While laughing in jest, he should avoid loud langhter; he shal] avoid evil aspersions 
against others, nor aseribe evil to others; be shall forvive evil done to himself and have aa much 
forbearance aa the earth, 

(e) Self-protection shall be the first and constant thought of a wise man; for the life of » man 
under the service of a king is aptly compared to life in fire ; whereas fire barns a part or the whole 
of the body, if at all; the king bas the power either to destroy or to advance the whole family, 
consisting of sons and wives, of hia seryanta? 


Time-serving (Sgmsayichirikam). 

When employed as a minister, he (the courtier ) shall show the net revenue that remains alter 
all kinds of expenditure are met with, He shall also give the exact particulars — as this is 
thus — of whatever work is external, internal, secret, open, costly, or negligible, _ He shall follow 
the king in his pursyits after hunting, gambling, drinking, and sexual pleasures. Ever attending 
upon the king, he shall, by flsttery, endeavour to arrest his fall into evil habits and save him from 
the intrigues, plots and deceptions of enemies. He shall also endeavour to read the mind and 
appearance of the king, 


a Ly 


By way of collecting his wandering thoughts into a resolve, the king exhibits in his appearance 
and movements his inclination, anger, pleasure, sorrow, determination, fear, and change in the pairs 
of opposite feelings, 


“ By coguising wisdom in othera, he is pleaved; he attends to the speech of others; he gives 
a seat; allows himself to be seen in private; does not suspect in places of suspicion; takea delight 
in conversation ; spontaneously looks to things without being reminded; tolerates what ix said 
agreeably to reason; orders with smiling face; touches with the hand; does not laugh at what is 
commendable ; commends the qualities of another behind him; remembers (the courtier ) while 
taking luncheon ; engages bimselt in sports accompanied by (the courtier ) ; consulta ( the courtier) 
when in trouble; honours the followers of the courtier ; reveals the secret ; honours the courtier 
more and more; gives him wealth; and averte hia troubles; — these are the sigos of the king's 
satisfaction ( with the courtier )"’. i 

The reverse of the above indicates his (the king's) displeasure. Still, we shall describe them 
in plain terme :— 

Angry appearance when the courtier is in sight ; evading or refusal to Lear his speech+ no 
inclination to give him » seat or to see him ; change in syllables and accents while talking to him ; 
secing with one eye ; brow-beating ; biting the lips; rise of sweat ; hard breathing and amiling with 
no palpable cause; talking to himself; sudden bending or raising of the body ; touching the body or 
the seat of another ; molestation to another ; contempt of learning, caste, and country (of the 
courtier ); condemnation of a colleague of equal defects ; condemnation of a man of opposite defects ; 
commendation of his opponent; fdilure to acknowledge bis good deeds ; enumeration of his: bad 
deeds ; attention to whoever enters into the chamber ; too mach gift ; uttering Jalsehood ; change in 
the conduct and attitude of visitors to the king ; nay, the courtier shall also note the change in the 
life of animals other than men, 








S @, 6, ¢, 4, ¢are in Soka metre, 
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Kiityiyana holds that this (king) showers his favours broad-cast, 
Kaninka Bhiradvija says that Kranncha (a bird ) has moved from right to left. 
Dirgha Chiriyana says that this (king) is (like) « grass. 

Ghotémukhs says that (he is like ) a wet cloth, 

Einjalka says that (he is like ) an elephant pouring over water, 

Piéuna js of opinion that one should declare him to be a chariot-horse, 

The son of Pisunn says that mortification ensues when his opponent is courted. 


When wealth and bonour are discontinued, such a king may be abandoned ; or by recognising 
the character of the king as well as his own defects, he may rectify himself ; or he may seek the 
protection of one of the best friends of the king. 


Living with the king's friend, the courtier has to endeavour tu remove, through the medium of 
his own friends, the defects of hia master, and then come back to his original place, no matter 
whether the king is alive or dead," 





Consolidation of the kingdom and absolute sovereignty, 





The minister shall thus avert the calamities in which the king is involved : long before the 
apprehended death of the king, he shall, in concert with his friends and followers, allow visitors to 
the king once in a mocth or two (and avoid their visits on other occasions) under the plea that the 
king is engaged in performing such rites os are calculated to avert national calamities 
deatractive of enemies, or capable of prolonging life or of procuring a son, 


On appropriate occasions, he may shew a pseudo-king not only to the people, bat also to messen- 
gere coming from friends or enemies ; and this (false) king shall make the minister his mouth-piece 
in conversing with them as deserved. And through the mediam of the gate-keeper and the officer 
in charge of the harem, the minister shall (pretend to) receive the orders of the king. Displeasure 
or mercy to wrong-loers shall be shewn only indirectly. 


Both the treasury and the army shall be kept under the command of two reliable and 
confidential persons and in a single locality, either within the fort or at the boundary of the kingdom, 


Cognates, prinees, and other chiefs of the royal family may be employed in works such as- the 
captore of a chief who, employed as a commander of a fort or the tracts of wilderness, has turned 
inimical along with a strong band of supporters; or they may be sent on an expedition fnll of 
difficulties, or to visit the family of the king's friend. 


Whoever, among the neighbouring kings, seems to threaten with an invasion may be invited 
for some festival, marriage, captore of elephants, purchase of horses, or of merchandise, or for taking 
possession of some lands ceded to him, and captured ; or such an enemy may be kept at bay by an 
ally till an agreement of not condemnable nature ia made with him; or he may be made to ineur 
the displeasure of wild tribes or of his enemies ; or whoever among his nearest relatives is kept under 
gasrd may be promised « portion of his territory and set against him. 








* The meaning of the above siz passages is not clearly known. This is in oka metre, 
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Or with the bel of nobles and princes of the ‘king's family, the minister may have the heir- 
apparent installed and shew him to the public. 


Or having, as pointed out in the chapter! concerning the awards of punishments, removed the 
throne of the kingdom, he may conduct the administration. l 


Or if a chief among the neighbouring kings seems to give trouble, the minister may invite him, 
saying “*come here and I shall make thee king,” and then put him to death ; or he may be kept at 
bay by taking such measures as can ward off dangers. 


Or having gradually placed the burden of administration on the shoulders of the heir-apparent, 
the ministér may announce the death of the king to the public, 


In case of the king's demise in an enemy's land, the minister, having brought about an agree- 
ment between the enemy and a [friend pretending to be an enemy of the dead king, may withdraw 
himself; or having installed in the king's fort any one of the neighbouring kings, he may withdraw 
himself; or having installed the heir-apparent, he may set the army against the enemy; and when 
attacked by the enemy, he may take, as detailed elsewhere, such measures as can ward off dangers, 


“Thos,” says Kautilya," “the minister shall invest himself with the powers of sovereignty.” 


‘Not so,” says Bhiradvaja ; “ The king lying on hia death-bed, the minister may set up the 
princes and other chiefs of the royal family against one another or against other chiefs, Whoever 
attacks the kingdom may be put to death under the ples of disturbance and annoyance to the people; 
or having secretly punished the chief rebels of the royal family and brought them under his control, 
the minister shall himself take possession of the kingdom, for on account of the kingdom the father 
hates his sons, and sons their father; why then should the minister who is the sole prop of the 
kingdom (be an exception to it)? Therefore he shall never discard what has, of its own accord, 
fallen into bis hands ; for it is a general talk among the people that a woman making love of her own 
accord will, when discarded, curse the man, 


“ An!l§ opportonity will only once offer itself ton man who is waiting for it, and will not come 
a second time when he may be desirous of accomplishing bis work.” 


“ But it is,” says Kantilys, “ unrighteous to do an act which excites popular fury; nor is it an 
accepted rule. He shall, therefore, install over in the kingdom such agon of the king as is possessed 
of amiable qualities, Im the absence of prince of good character, he may place before himself 
a wicked prince, ora princess, or the pregnant queen, and tell the other ministers :—* This is your 
cast (Eshepa); look to. the father of this (boy) as well ss to your own valour and descent: this (boy) 
ia merely a flag ; and yourselves are the lords ; pray, how sball I act’? ” 


As he is saying this, others, taken in confidence before, shall say in reply :—* Who else than the 
one of your lead is capable of protecting the mass of the people of the four castes of the king" ? 
Then the other ministers will certainly agree to it. Accordingly be shall install a prince, 
a princess, or the pregnant queen, and shew him or her to all the royal relations as well as to the 


: = i =~ — 


11 Chapter I, Book V. 


18 The words ‘Kautilya’ and‘ Chigikyi' are also spylt as‘ Kautalya,’ and ‘Chinakys* ‘orived os are 
from dulala or kulila, and chasaka, =< 


4 In Hoke metre. 
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messengers coming from friends or enemies, He shall provide the ministers and military officera 
with increased subsistence and galary, promising them that “ This (boy) will, afler attaining full age, 
increage your emoluments still more.” He shall likewise promise the chief officers in charge of the 
forts and country parts as well as the parties of both the friends and enemies, He shall then take 

Or be may install a child begotten on the princess by a man of the same caste, 

He shall keep as a representative of the prince one-who is of the same family, of little valour 
and of beautiful appearance, lest the mother’s mind may be agitated with wild apprehensions. He 
shall justly protect her. Heshall not provide himself with luxurious means of enjoyment, As to 
the king, be may provide him with new chariots, horses, jewels, dress, women, and palaces. 

When!4 the princa comes of age, he may request the princes to relieve him from the intellectual 
worry. He may abandon the king, if he (the king) ta displeased ; and follow him if he is pleased- 
It he is disgusted with the ministerial life, he may go to a forest or a jong sacrifice, after having 
informed the queen of the safeguards and persons that are employed to bring up the princes, 
Even if the king is held by the chiefs under their influence, the minister may, through the medium 
of the king's favourites, teach him the principles of polity with illustrations, taken from the Jtihidea 
and Purdya. Having taken the garb of an accomplished ascetic, the minister may ingratiate himself 
with the king; and having brought the king under his inflaence, he may take coercive measure, 


against seditious.“ 


Book VI. 
The Source of Sovereign States (Mandslayonih). 
Chapter I, 


The Elements of Sovercignty (Prakyritisampadah). 

The king, the minister, the country, the fort, the treasury, the army, and the friend are the 
elements of sovereignty. 

Oj these, the best qualities of the king are :— 

Born of a high family, godly, possessed of valour, seeing through the mediam of aged persons, 
virtuous, trathfal, not of a contradictory nature, grateful, having large aims, highly enthusinstic, 
not sidieted te procrastination, powerfal to contro] bis neighbouring kings, of resolute mind, having 
an assombly of ministers of no mean quality, snd possessed of a taste for discipline ; — these are 
the qualities of an inviting nature. 

Inquiry, hearing, perception, retention in memory, reflection, deliberation, inference, and stead- 
fast adherence to conclusions are the qualities of the intellect. 

Valour, determination of parpos, quickness, and probity are the aspects of enthusiasm. 

Possessed of a sharp intellect, strong mdmory, and keen mind, energetic, powerful, trained in all 
Linds of arts, free from vice, capable of paying in the same coin by way of awarding panishmefts or 
rewards, sased of dignity, capable of taking remedial measures against dangers, possessed of 
foresight, ready to avail himself of opportunities when afforded in respect of place, time, and manly 
efforts, clever enough todiseera the caases neceasitatiog the cessation of treaty or war with an 
enemy, or to lie in wait keeping treaties, obligations and pledges, or to avail himself of his enemy's 
weak poiuta, making jokes with no loss of dignity or secrecy, never brow-beating and casting haughty 
and stern looks, free from passion, anger, greed, obstinacy, fickleness, haste and back-biting habits, 
talking to others with a sutiling face, and observing customs as taught by aged persons ;—such is 
the natare of self-possession. 


i To Hooks metre. 
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The qualifications of a minister have already been described,"5 


Possessed of capital cities both in the centra and the extremities of the kingdom, productive of | 
subsistence not only to its own people, but also to outsiders on occasions of calamities, repulsive to 
enemies, powerful enough to put down neighbouring kings, free from miry, rocky, uneven, and desert 
tracts as well as from conspiratora, tigers, will beasts, and large tracts of wilderness, beautiful to 
look at, containing fertile lands, mines, timber and elephant forests, and pasture groonds, artistic, 
containing hidden passages, full of cattle, not depending upon rain for water, possessed of land and 
waterways, rich in various kinds of commercial articles, capable of bearing the burden of a vast ariny 
and heavy taxation, inhabited by agriculturists of good character, full of intelligent masters and 
servants, and with a population noted for ite loyalty and good character; — these are the qaalities of 
a good country. | 


The excellent qualities of forts have already been deseribed.* 


Justly obtained cither by inheritance or by self-acquisition, rjch in gold and silver, filled with an 
abundance of big gems of vations colours and of gold coins, and capable to withstand calamities of 
long duration is the best treagury. 


Coming down directly from father and grandfather (of the king), ever strong, obedient, happy in 
keeping their sons and wives well contented, not averse to making a long sojourn, éver and every- 
where invincible, endowed with the power of endurance, trained in fighting various kinds of battles, 
skilful in handling various forms of weapons, ready to share in. the weal or woe of the king, and 
consequently not falling foul of him, and purely composed of soldiers of Kshatriya caste, is the 
best army, 


Coming down directly from father and grandfather, long-standing, open to conviction, never 
falling foul, and capable of making preparations for war quickly and on a large scale, is the test 


Not born of a royal family, greedy, possessed of a mean assembly of ministers, with disloyal 
subjects, ever doing unrighteous acts, of loose character, addicted to mean pleasures, devoill of 
enthusiasm, trosting to fate, indiscreet in action, powerless, helpless, impotent, and aver injurious, 
is the worst enemy. Such an enemy is easily uprooted, | ; 


(a) Exoepting the enemy, these seven elementa, possessed of their excellent characteristics are 
said to be the limb-like elementa of sovereignty, | 


(6) A wise king can make even the poor and miserable elementa of his sovereignty happy and 
perous ; but a wicked king will sarely destroy the miost prosperous and loyal cloments of his 


(c) Henee a king of unrighteous character and of vicious habita will, t! Ph ages xd 
Tih poy clei 65'Nha Dury <b Mo Gnd facia tor Was OO Nid ede” co? lees 


(d) Bot a wise king, trained in politics, will, though he possesses a ental! territory, conquer the 
Whole earth with the help of the best-fitted elements of his sovercignty, and will never be defeated. 17 





a bait 
5 





14 Chapter 9, Book I. ™ Chapter 2, Book If. 


"a. o,¢and d are in Soka metre. 
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Acquisition and security (of property) are dependent upon peace and indnstry. 
Efforts to achieve the results of works undertaken is industry (rydfydma). 

Absence of disturbance to the enjoyment of the results achieved from works is peace. 
The application of the sixfold royal policy is the source of peace and taduatty: 
Deterioration, stagnation, and progress are the three aspects of position. 


Those canses of human make which affect position are policy and impolicy (maya and apenaya) ; 
fortune and misfortune (aya and anaya) are providential causes. Causes, both human and providen- 








tial, govern the world and its affairs. 

What is unforeseen is providential; here, the attainmentof that desired end which seemed 
almost lost is (termed) fortane. 

What is anticipated is human; and the attainment of a desired end os anticipated is (due to) 
policy. | 

What produces unfa ble results ia impolicy. This can be foreseen ; but misfortune due to 
providence cannot be known | 





The king who, being possessed of good character and best-fitted elements of : 
fountain of policy, is termed the conqueror, | 


Tbe king who is situated anywhere immediately on the circumference of the conqneror’s territory 
is termed the enemy. 


The king who is likewise situated close to the enemy, but separated from the conqueror only by 
the enemy, is termed the friend (of the conqueror). 

A neighbouring foe of considerable power is styled an enemy ; aod when he is involved in 
calamities or has taken himself to ovil ways, bo becomes assailable ; and when he hus little or no 
help, he becomes destructible ; otherwise (1. ¢., when he ia provided with some help), he deserves to'ba 
harassed or reduced, Such are the aspects of an enemy. 

In front of the conqueror aud close to his enemy, there happen to be situated kings such as the 
conqueror’s friend, next to him, the enemy's friend, and next to the last, the conqavror’s friend's 
friend, and next, the enemy's friend's friend. 


In the rear of the conqueror, there happen to be situated a rearward enemy (pérshnigrdha), 
a rearward friend (dtranda), an ally of the rearward enemy ( pérehnigrdhdsdra), ond an ally of the 
rearward friend (dkranddsira). 

That foe who is equally of high birth and occupies a territory close to that of the conqueror is 
a natoral enemy; while he who is merely antagonistic and creates enemies to the conqueror [s a 
factitious enemy, 

He whose friendship is derived from father and grandfather, and who is situated close to the 
territory of the immediate enemy of the conqueror is a natural friend; while be whose friendship is 
courted for sulf-maintenance is an acquired friend. 
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‘The king who occupies a territory close to both the conqueror and his immediate enomy in 
front and who is capable of helping both the kings, whether united or disunited, or of resisting either 
of them individually ia termed a Madhyama (medistory) king. 

He who is situated beyond the territory of any of the above kings and who is very powerful and 
capable of helping the enemy, the conqueror, and the Madhyama kiug together or individually, or of 
resisting any of them individually, is a neutral king (uddsina),— these are the (twelve) primary 
kings. 

The conqueror, his friend, and his friend's friend are the thres primary kings constituting a 
circle of states, As each of these three kings possesses the five elements of sovereignty, such as the 
minister, the country, the fort, the treasury, and the army, o circle of states consists of eighteen 
elements. Thas, it needs no commentary to understand that the (three) circles of states having the 
enemy (of the conqueror), the Madhyama king, or the neutral king at the centre of each of the three 
circles, are different from that of the eonqaeror, Thus there are four primary circles of states, twelve 
kings, sixty elements of sovereiguty, and seventy-two clementa of states, : | 

Each of the twelve primary kings shall bare their elements of sovereignty, power and end. 
Strength is power, and happiness is the end. 

Strength is of threa kinds: power of deliberation js intellectual strength ; the possession of 
n prosperous treasury and a strong army is the strength of sovereignty ; and martial power 
ia physical strength. 

The end is’ also of three kinds: that which is attainable by deliberation is the end of delibera- 
tion ; that which is attainable by the strength of sovereignty is the end of sovereignty ; and that which 
is to be secure by perseverance is the end of martial power. 





The possession of power and happiness in a greater degree makes a king superior to another ; 
in « leas degree, inferior; and in an equal dezreo, equal, Hence a king shall always endeavour to 
augment his own power and elevate his happiness, 

A king who is equal to bis enemy in the matter of his sovereign elements shall, in virtue of his 
own righteous conduct or with the help of those who are hostile or conspiring against his enemy, 
endearuar to throw his enemy’s power into the shade; or if be thinks: — ; 

“That my enemy, possessed as he is of immense power, will, yet in the near future, burt the 
elements of his owa sovereignty, by using cotumelious language, by inflicting severe punishments, 
and by squandering bis wealch ; that though attaining success for a time, yet he will blindly take 
himself to hunting, gambling, drinking, and women ; that as his subjects are disaffected, himself 
powerless and haughty, I can overthrow him; that when attacked, he will take shelter with all bis 
paraphernalia into a fort or elsewhere; that possessed as he is of a strong army, he will yet fall into 
my hands, ag he has neither a friend nor a fort to help him ; that a distant king is desirous to put 
down his own enemy, and also inclined to help me to put down my own assailable enemy when 
my resources are poor; or that I may be invited as a Madhyama king,” — for these reasons, the 
conqneror may allow his enemy to grow in strength and to attain success for the time being. =a 

(a) Throwing the circumference of the circle of states beyond his friend's territory, and 
making the kings of those states as the spokes of that circle, the conqueror shall make himself 
as the nave of that circle. 

(6) «a tedneible or a conquerable enemy will, when placed between a conqueror and the 
conqueror’s friend, appear to be growing in strengtb,!* | 

(To be continued.) 


(1) The conqueror’s circle of states ; (2) the cremy'acirole of states « | —— 
stated; (4) the neutral king's circle of states, Aa each of the seamen pastry 4 alge hedaman yds circle of 
the total number of elen-euts is sisty, There sixty elements with the twelve kings ee nt sovercignty, 
19 2 and ¢ are in cloka matre. kings amount to seventy-two cloments. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO PANJABI LEXICOGRAPEY, 
( Continued from p. 276, ) 
SERIES II. 
BY H. A. ROSE, 10.8. 

Mithé kallar : a synonym for kallardthi soil, 
Moghal: a kind of date, Multan Gr., p, 228, 
Moh : a variety of fish. Moltin Gr.,p. 23> 
Mobra: ahamlet. Of. dhok. 
Mokabba : a covered dish. Multin Gr,, p, 247. 
Mort : a fish, the cirrhina nurigala. Bannd 8. R., 1899, p. xxxvi. 
Mornifin : a breed of borses. Jhang 8. R., 105. | 
Moti bind : literally ‘pearl drops, a kind of snake. Mgarh. 5. R., p. 42, 
Motr& : = disease of horses. Monty. S. R. Gloss, p xv. 


Moyajora:: ‘ the share of the dead pair ’— a due taken by the lathéand on account of the 
oxen, supposed to be dead, by which the field was originally /ath'ed; D. I. Khin 8. R., 1879, 
p. 107, -murtahin : the share out of the rehkam paid by old cultivatora to the nidwadér ; Jbrd, 
p. 150. | 
Moka: an upper sheet worn by boys, Monty. 5. R, Gloss., p, xxi. 


Mukat: a silver crown put on the bridegroom's head on his wedding day. Multin Gr. 
p. 93 


Mulki: a hereditary or permanent tenant, opp. to Auld, (q. .) 

Multani mati: asaponine dral-coloured earth, Cf, mai, D, G, KEhin Gr., p, 13. 
Mund : the head of a torrent or distribatary, Cf. saropa. D.G. Khan Gr, p 105. 
Mundai sarkei: a beardless wheat, Kohiit 8. R., 1884, p. 121. 

Mundi; indigo plants in thair second year. D. G. Khin Gr,, p. 111. 

Mundhi: the second year’s crop of indigo. Multin Gr., p. 213. 

Munggall; the handle of a straw-chopper. Monty. 8. R, Glossy p. iv. 


Mangri: add to Jukes’ Dicty. of W.P., p.297. A fattish dish for holding liquids, 
amaller than the channd (=katorf). Multan Gr., p. 83. 


Munjhal: a grass. D.G. KhénGr.,p. 15. _ 

Munjkana: a name wrongly used for the butd (saccharum sara). Mgarh, 8. R., p. 33... 
Munna: a slant-handed ploagh. Chenab Col. Gr., 1894, p. 65, 

Munngkka ; a superior kind of grape. Hazira S. R., 1674, p. 94. 

Munna : the pillars on which the upper beam of a well rests. Multan Gr., p. 197. 
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Munniwals gah: threshing a crop by fixing a stake in the middle and tying cne or more 


yoke of cattle by 9 rope to it and driving them round and round over the crop. Multén Gr., 
p. 210. 


Mara : a small present of money received by the boy's relations from those of the girl 


to complete the betrothal, Multan Gr,, p. 93. 


Murkhai= bunga. 

Mushk paini: to infect. Monty, 5. KR. Gloss., p. xvi. 

Mustijiri: the lease of land. Multin .Gr.,.p, 179. 

Mustaki; a permanent indm, Hazira 8. R., 1874, p. 235. 

Mutai: ashare: Cf. muthi. Hazira 5, H., 1874, p. 156, 

Mathaiya: a peglet fastened into the upright shaft of the handle of a plongh, which the 


ploughman grasps. Monty. 8, R, Gloss., p. iii. 


Muthi: ashore. Cf. mutat. 


Wagarai; an iron tripod on which the cooking pot is placed over the fire. Kohat 5S. KR. 


1884, p. 74. 


Wagha: the fine or commutation charged for obsence at the time of a canal clearance 


Banni §. R,, p. x1. 


and 


Nighan : wheaten cake, KEohit S. R., 1884, p. 73. 

Wain : a large torrent; ( Diack’s 8.R.,p.3). Cf. khaur, D.G, Khan Gr., p. 9. 
alihel : a drill plongh. Monty. 8: R. Gloss., p. iii. 

Wali nfl: to sow with the drill. Monty. 8, R. Gloss., p. vi. 

Walia: a deep loam soil free of stones. See bela, 

Nalli : a variety of date : Maltin Gr,, p. 228. 

Namfashan* evening. Multan Gr,, p. 256, 


Namdabana:: lit., ‘pressing in the damp": the process of ploughing land again anda again 
thus enabling it to mbsorb the rainfall and economise moisture. Kohat 8. R., 1884, p. 121. 


Nandap: acotton-cleaner. Peshiwar 5. K., 1878, p. 86. 

Nangni: kodr or mandwe. D.G. Ehin Gr,, p. 112. 

Nar: a nome of the Sutlej River.. Multin Gr., p. 6. 

Ward: a variety of barley. Monty. 5, R. Gloss., p. ix. 

Narditr: the bittern. Mgarh. S. R., p. 38. 

Nari: a common kind of barley. Jhang S. K., p. 88. 

Nari : See éela. 

Nari jowar: the lesser millet; the ordinary jowdr of the Panjab, Kohat 8, R., 1834, 


p. 122. 


Nashi: 5 necklet. b, G. Kban Gr., p. 42. 
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Wasib: the tenant, of a garden, who does the whole planting and construction in return 
for a share of the produce. Multan Gr., p. 225. 
Nauka: four small rectangular beds of soil. D. I. Khan 8. R., 1872-79, p. 26. 
Wawa: amill trough. Peshawar 8. R., 1878, p. 273. 
Wawighri: adoration of the planets ata wedding. Multan Gr., p. 93. 
Wawin sam: 9th share, t.<.,a rent of four-ninths. Multan Gr., p. 181. 
Wagar bakr&: acess. D. I, Ehin S, BR, 1879, p. 82. 
Wazar mukaddami: a fee levied on an unusually good crop. Mgarh, 5. K., p. 94. 
Wegar: a deep loam soil free of stones, Bee bela. 
Wian: the spring crop usually called AdrM. 


Wiitwa: the sum of money advanced by a middleman to the proprietors om taking over the + 
management of land. D. L Khan 5. KR, 1879, p. 150; —diir: the middleman who advances mtdwa, 


Mihal: planting out of rice. Kohat 5. R., 1884, p. 124. 

Wikki: a variety of wheat, Monty. S. R. Gloas., p, x. 

Wil bati: wild indige, Mgarb. 8. EK. p. 34 

MNimdsha: the time from sunset to twilight. Jhelam 5. R. p. 56. 

Nimbai: half a sale, i. ¢,, a mortgage. Banni 8. K., p. xl. 

Wimkai: a onit of measurement, Dir, etc. 

Wimkara: arent of half the produce, Peshiwar 5. R., 1878, p. 159. 

Nimkarawal: a tenawt who supplies his own seed and oxen. Kohat 8. R,, 1884, p, 91. 


Wiras: Wt., ‘small;" the ordinary sheaf, as opposed to 4aras, the reaper’s sheaf, CI. also 
harwan. Jhang 5. B., p. 98. 


Nirgi: a mallard, Mgarh. 8. R., p. 39. 


Wirwairt: a man who aseists in the division of grain, clearing it of as it is weighed out si the 
dhanwii: from nirwdr, justice, D. 1, Khia 8. R., 1872-79, p. 370. 


Wisdr : the longer conduit on o Persian wheel. (Cf, Jukes’ Dicty.of WM. Pp 306). Multia 
Gr., p. 197. | 


Nishini: token. Jhelum 8, R., p. 57. 


Mistar: a three-bladed knife with which incisions aro made in poppy heads, Monty. 3. R. 
Gloss., p. vii. 


Hiwartu: a Ceaa, D, G. Khan Gr., P- 84. 
Nolon: a mungoose, Myarh, & R., p, 36, 
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Nonak; a grasa (sporobolus diander), Multin Gr. p. 19. 

Mukka: the ledge of the Sindal Bir. Jhang 8, Ry, Pee 

Wandér: a salt manufacturer. D, G, Khan Gr, p, 12. 

Oa : the last day’s cotton-picking allowed to kamfns (village servants). Monty, 5. R., p. 50. 
Odi: a measure of capacity. Peshiwar 8. R., 1878, p. 140. 

Ogi: see odi. 


Oral = Jaharbadi, q, v: a jhaldr having « few pots only, but of a large size. Multin Gr., 
p 205. 


Oza: a dry measure=the Panjabi topa. Of. kashrd@ and kilsa. Kohit. 8. R., 1884, p. 128. 


Pa: add at Jokes’ Dicty. of W. P. p. 54:=4 shdraks, in measuring wood. Multan Gr., 
p» 257, ; 


Pachhoti: late (of cultivation, #. «., sowing alter 15th Sawan). Cf. agetri. 

Pachhi: a man specially employed in puncturing the capsulea of the poppy and manufacturing 
opium ; he is paid one-fifth of the opium made before its division between landlord and tenant. 
D. G. Khan Gr., p. 108, 

(?) Pachhu ; a receptacle for ornaments. 

Padam: a kindof snake, Mgarh, 8, H.. n. 4? 

Pag: see jhiri, 


Pah : add to Jukes’ Dicty. of W. P., p. 50: ordinary cattle manure, while on the well before 
it is put in the land, Multan Gr., p. 208. CFE. aal, 


Pah: slum. D.G, Eban-Gr., p, 12. 

Pahal chhalla: the first month of the rains. Chenab Col, Gr., 1894, p, 74. 

Paht: an alum miner. D. G. Khin Gr., p. 12. 

Puhi-kAsht : outside cultivators, Hazira S. R., 1874, p. 215. 

Pai: a weight=16 seers. Mgarh, 8. R., p. 20. 

Pain warkh: tail of the irrigation or lower field, Peshawar 8. R,, 1874, p. 272. 

Paina: lower down, with reference to flow of water: opposed to sarofah, Banni 8. R., p. xi. 
Paina; Pushto=pand: tail, See scrops-paina. D. G. Eh“a Gr., p. 103. 

Pai path: Jit., one pai in the path ; a specific rate of hagy saminddri. Cf. adhvera man. 


Pail: a single-headed pick, with a wooden handle, used to break up soil on row hill 
terraces where the plough cannot work, Hazira 8, R., 1874, p, 96. roe 
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Feta pakieh2 = pascal eokibae the bride's family tie a rope tothe bridegroom's Jeg until 
he is bought off by bis father for Rs. 1-4, 2 or 5, Gujrat 8. R,, p. 48. oe 


Pakh: a sail (not ‘ soil’ as in P. Dy., p, 548). Monty. 8. BR. Gloss., p. xxiv. 
Pakhi: a shed of “ili screens. Monty. 5. R. Gloss,, p. xix. 
Paksha: a clay sod, used as a brick for building, Kobit 8, R., 1884, p. 72. 








. Pakkap&ni: water in o well that remains constant and does not diminish mach when the 
well is worked. Monty. 8. R. Gloas., p. v. 


Pakki: a clay soil, Monty. 8. R, Gloss., p. xxiii, samin: the ordinary hard clay soil, Cf. 
mal, Multin Gr,, p. 192. , 


Pala log; the ae owners who pay a tax called rama-shumdri (flock counting) are locally, 
so-called. Hazéra 8. R., 1274, p. 252. 


Palla : a wattled stack. CI. éhusa. Multan Gr., p, 82. 
Palosi: camel thorn. Kohat S, R,, 1884, p. 16 


Paludar: Picea Webbiana, o tall, straight, handsome tree. Cf. rewar, Hasira 8. R., 
1874, p. 10. 


Pamman : a kind of wheat, Maltin Gr., p. 218. 

Pand: (i) clay from the canal spoil banks; (ii) sand from the Thal sand-hills, Myarh. 
8. R., p. 75. 

Pand ; tail, of a torrent or distributery. D, G, Khin Gr., p. 103. 

Pant: canal water only, Multén Gr., p, 199, 


Panja: a rake with wooden teeth used in dressing the boundaries of fields. CT. panjhathi and 
jenira, Hazara 8. R., 1874, p. 96. 


Panjdt: a division of produce, #0 that the propristor gets two'shares end the cultivators three. 
Monty. 8. BR. Gloss., p. vill. 


Panjhathi; a rake. See pénja- 

Panrika : a small repast. Multén Gr., p. 86. 

Papra ; a small plant, about « foot high, with purple flowers. Multan Gr., p. 208. 
Par; work on salt. Jhelam 8. B., p. 71. 

Para=bhargar: atavine. D, G. Khin Gr., p. 104. | 

Parahi: a kind of fish (chela-gora). Mgarh. 8. B., p. 40. 

Paroha : matting. Mgarh. 8. R., p. 9. 

Parcbh: i. q.: phiri and traddi, g. o. 
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Parchha ; the small conduit into which the pots on o Persian wheel pour the water, Multan 
Gr., p. 197. 

Pargandai: mod. Kohat 5. R., 1884, p. 124. 

Parkatai; the child of a woman by her first husband, Peshawar 8, R., 1878, p. 264. 

Parkauri: ao kind of prisoner's base, Gujrat, 8. R., p. 91. | 

Parri ; a fish, the nofoptherus kapirat. Bannd 8, B., 1899, p, xxxvi, 

Partug : loose paijimas. Peshiwar §. R., 1874, p. 135, 

Parfinai; dower, Peshiwar 8. R., 1878, p, 137, 

Pastawanai ; a tree, fognd in the upper valleys, Kohat 5, R., 1884, p. 30. 

Pat; hard clay. Multén 8. R., 1880, p. 8. 


; Pa same (déeision of land): acquisition of land by original tribal division, D. G. Khin 
Fey Pe fl 


Path; (i) s grain measure of 25 standard mounds, Banni S. R., p. xl; (ii) ree 
maunds, Mgarh. 8. B., p. 20. P (ii) @ weight=32 


pea nen : to shrive’ up. OF, pathd, Jukes’ Dicty. of W. P., p. 58. Multan Gr. 
p. 226, 


Patrali; a plant, Mgarh, 8. R., p. 33. 
Patol: « kind of fish. Mygarh. 8. R., p. 40, 


E aera lessees who paid fixed sums in cash for the wells cultivated by them, Mgarh, 
Pattarl : a kind of bhdsa made of the leaves of pulses, such as moth. Jhang 8. R., p. 98 


‘Pawanji: a tax of 5 per cent. on sales of cattle, levied by 
in time of danger, Chenab Col. Gr, 1894, p, 18, 


Paya: husband. Cf. pid, Jukes’ Diety. of W.P. p. 77. Multan. 
Peghla; a virgin. Peshawar 8, R., 1878, p, 137. 

Peshiwela ; the time from 2 to3 p,m. Jhelum S. R., p, 56. 
Pet: the bed of a river. Jhang 8, R., p. 9, 

Pefe ; an account of: in sabukars’ language, 

Phabhandn ; a breed of horses. Jbang 8, R., p, 108. 


Phakkah ; grain which a blackamith or cobbler receives at ¢ ) 
Gujrit 5, R., p. 41. | wes at the spring and autumn harvests, 


the rdt for providing prutection 


Phal jhalla: rain after June 15th, Gujrat 8. R., p. 14. 
Phalha : a threshing frame, Monty. 8, R. Gloss., p. iv. 
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_ Phali: a saucer-shaped platter of t#li-wood. Jhelum 8. E., p. 73. 
Phalli: the section of « tribe. D. G. Khan Gr, p. 62. 


Phalsi: (Grewia asiatier), a small currant-like bush yielding ao small acid berry about the end 
of May. D. G. Khin Gr., p. 113. 


Phalztra: a-concoction of sira and sugar, cooked in gif. Multan Gr., p. 90. 
Phamban: « kind of wheat (not often met with). Jhang 5. R., 1874-80, p. 87. 
Phambt: a soil, somewhat richer than the gas, 9. ¢. Multan Gr., p, 92. 
Phara=bhitra, q. ¥.: the pinnm of the datepalm. Moltin G. R., p. 228. 

Pharf: the pinne of a date-tree. Mgarh 5, E., p. 31. 

Pharman: Tamaris articulata, Cf. fardsh and ukhdn. Chenab Col. Gr., 1894, p. 7. 


Phares: a heavy mass of wood and straw, -wdla gfA: the threshing of a crop by yoking a 
heavy muass of wood and straw behind each pair of cattle, Multan Gr., p, 210, 


Phati: a sort of sundri (ring), with a shield on it, Mgarh. 5. R,, p. 69, 
Pheh: a long-handled wooden shovel, tipped with iron. Hazira 8. R., 1874, p, 96. 
Phepri : pleuro-pneumonia in sheep. Multan. Gr., p. 247. 


Phikari: « disease of sheep and goats, very fatal and contagious. Cl. phirikki. Hazara 
S. R., 1874, p. 98. 


Phiraik: « barren cow or buffalo. Monty. 8. R., Gloas., p. xvii. 
Phirikhi*: a disease of sheep and goats. See phikari. 


Phit-sain : a common grass mnch appreciated by buffaloes and horned cattle. It is coarse 
and grows in a spiky sortof way. D, 1, Khan 8, R., 1872-79, p. 26. 


Phol: acharm. Multan Gr., p. 117. 


Phal chunnan: a ceremony in which the mirésan places a flock of cotton on the bride's head 
and the bridegroom blows it away seven times. Megarh. 8. K., p. 70. 


Pholmila: a necklet. D. G, Khan Gr., p. 42. 

Phuroe: matting. Mgsrh, 5. R., p. 9. 

Phori: “a coarse palm mat, i. g. poreKA and traddf. Maltin Gr., p. 82, 
Phus: dates which fall from the tree, Multin Gr., p. 227. 





Phuta kA rupiy&: a fee of Rs. 10 takea by the chief of a tribe for recovering the stolen 
property of a dependent, Chenab Col, Gr., 1894, p. 18. 


Phutéki: broshwood. Jhelum §. E., p. 19. 
Piisa: an Indian corneake, Kohat 5. R., 1884, p, 73. 
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Pichhbain: a meal taken in the afternoon. Mgarh. S. R., p. 62. 


Pichhawin dhal'e: 2 p.m. Cf, dopakar dhalle, Multin Gr. p. 256. 
Pilahan : a grass (andropogon annulatus), Cf. piludhan. Chenab Col. Gr., 1894, p. 9. 
Pilwahan: a grass, Cf. pilahan. 


Pin: a eocket and iron plate by which the blade is attached to the handle of a plongh, 
Monty. &. BR, Gloss., p. iii, 


Pinn: a pot of butter. Monty. S. R. Gloss., p. xviii, Of. the verse, Jad charhiyd Agath, 
nau neza pint hath ; Mdhin pinn walettidn, wagin gohd hath. When Agath arose the water, which 
was nine spears deep, sank to one cubit ; the female buffalo herds were rolling about pots of butter ; 
the female cowherds got nothing but cow-dung. Agath is said to be a star that rises in Asi, The 
Dictionary says, it is a storm that usually winds up the rainy season, The meaning is that, cows 
milk well only in the rains; while buffaloes’ milk yields little butter till after them, 


Pinn : dates pressed together intoa lamp, Multén Gr., p, 228, | 
Piotra: paternal, (7) share of property by right of agnatio descent. D. G. Khan, 
Pipli: a plant, Mgarbh. 3. R. p. 34. 

Pir: a disease of buffaloes. Monty. 5. R., Gloss., p. xvi. 

Pirkaudi: « kind of prisoners vase, CE. kaudi kabaddi. Multin Gr., p. 100, 
Pish: the dwarf palm (chamecrops Rifchiana). DD, G, Khan Gr., p. 15. 

Piskot : a four-handed variety of playing-cards. Multin Gr., p. 100. 

Pitho: the sunny slope; the southern slope of a range of hills. Kohat 8. R., 1884, p. 26. 
Plandar: a step-father. Peshawar 8. R., 1878, p. 264. 

Ponsh: « chall-sifter. D. L Khin 8. R., 1879, p. 81. 

Pona-chaji: a chaff-sifter, Cr. chura. D. I. Khin 8, R., 1879, p. 370, 





Poria : proprietorship acquired by mannal labour. D.G, Khiin Gr., p. 79, 

Pourch!; a bracelet, Multdn Gr., p, 89, 

Prichs (parfchs): « Mubammadan shop-keeper, Sirsa 8. R., p. 71, 

Prél or prali: dry straw of rice, chind, kangni, and sawdnk, Monty. 8. R. Gloae., p. xi, 
Pring: a variegated pigeon, Kobit §, R., 1884, p. 31. | 
Pranj: o dieesse of kine, See mal mail, 


Pacha: (i) a lot or share of land, Cl. bakkra and brakha, (i) an anit of measurement, 
Dir, ete, 


Puliani:.a plover, Mgarh. 8, B., p. 39, 
Punni: a variety of cotton, Chenab Col. Gr., 1894, p. 81. 
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Puraf: a 3-year old shecamel, Jhang 8. R., p. 111, 


Putrota : a bridegroom's near relation. Multan Gr,, p, 96, 


Hafa: the grain that remains alter the heap of corn has been removed. (CT. angant and 
falwera. Multin 8. R., p. 21. 


Rafad: water thick with mud ; karnd ; to plough up rice-fielda when under water, preparatory 
to sowing broadcast, Monty. 8, R., Gloas., p, vi. 


Réhna: (i) a hamlet, the hesd-quarters of a camel Erazigr, a8 opposed to shok, g. v., (ii). 
Bahn4h : a cluster of dhorahs, Multiin 5. R., 1878-80, p.\5, 

Raho (? = rohf): a kind of fish. Mygarh, 8. R., p. 40. 

Rain: wild goat (=goral). Hazira 8, R., 1874, p. 11, 

Hakab: an earthen dish in which cooked food is served. Kohit 8, R., 1884, p. 74. 






Bakh: « charm put on the grain before division to preserve it from goblins (bhtite), Monty, 
8. HR. Gloss., p. viii, 


: Rakha: a watcher hired to watch the fruit of « date tree ; a forest guard in Kingra, Mgarh, 
. H., p. 80, 


Rakhat: the pay of a watchman of date-palms, equal to one-twelfth of the produce of the trees. 
Jhang 8, R., p. 169, 
BAkhi karna : to watch (a field). Monty. 5. R. Gloss, p, v, 


EHakhmina: /i/., ‘silky land ;' a soft clayey soil with a slight mixture of sand, Kohat 8. R. 


Rakfimit: acess, D. I, Khin §, R,, 1872-79, p, 62, 

BRamak: troe white wheat, Multin Gr., p. 218, 

Bam rim: the same as milf, Multin Gr., p. 93, 

Hang ki bat: a three-handed variety of playing-cards, Multan Gr,, p. 100. 
Bangar: scattered, sparse, Monty. S. R, Gloss., p. vi. 


Happar: avery hard clay soil, only slightly better than the kappar. (Of, rap, rapar, Jukes’ 
Piety. of W. P., p. 173). Mulltiin Gr., p, 192, 


R&ri: a vetch-like creeping plant which grows among Rabi crops. Multin Gr., p, 208, 


Bari: a piece of wood between the nasdr and pérchha on which the latter rests. Monty, S. R, 
Gloss., p. xiii, 


Hasaula : a disease of horses, Monty. 8. R. Gloss., p. xv. 

dtesham : a useless plant (pluchea lanceolata). Multan Gr., p. 19. 

Béshi: Pathins belonging to the labouring class. Chenab Gol. Gr., 1894, p. 107. 
Eaam mulk: see sharména. Kobit 8. R., 1884, p. 77. 

Bat: a disease of sheep. Monty. 8. R. Gloss., p- Vil. 


RAt: a powerful man, a dacoit: a term applied to a tribal leader, Chenab Col: Gr., 189 4, 
p. 18. 


Rétachar (=ritarchéri?): Gujrit S.R.,p.49. 
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Ratarchari : the custom of distributing money to mirdsis at weddings. Cf. der. Gujrit 8. R., 
p. 42. 

BRatti-chig&ri: a red-bearded wheat, the commonest of all, especially on sailds lands.. Jhang 
S. k., p. 87. 


Bawa: a synonym for the Bar tract. Good soil if supplied with water is called réwa suhdwa 
or ‘married,’ and bad soil is called réwa rund, or widowed. Multan Gr., p. 195. 


Rerl (pl. an): the sticks that connect the ropes of a well, Multan Gr., p. 197. 
Reshan: «plant. Mgarh. 5. R., p- 34. 

Ret&: cand thrown up by a river. Monty. 5. R. Gloss., p. xxiv. 

Botti: a soi in which sand largely preponderates. Of. tapli. Mgarh. 8. Ry p. 26. 
Rewar: the picea webbiana (in Kagan), OL. paludar. 

Richh : a variety of date-palm, Multin Gir., p. 225- 

Rik : a disease of camels. Monty. 8. R. Gloss., p. xv. 

Rikhi: violent diarrhwa, in sheep. Multin Gr., p. 237. 


Risza-talli: a share admitted by consent ; a share transferred from the branch of the tribe, to 
which it genealogivally belongs, to another branch. Hazira 8. K., 1874, p. 156. 


Rod kohi: land irrigated by channels from hill torrents in the flood season, D. L. Khin 8. B., 
p. 6; pént, an sutumn flood, D. G. Khin Gr., p. 98. 


Bora: a roller made of wood. Jhang 5. R., p. 83. 


Rorah: a hard stiff clay of dark colour; it absorbs water with difficulty, and is best used for 
growing rice. Ot. sidand. Maltin 8. R., 1880, p. 6. 


Rorawala kallar: a synonym for rorf soil. Chenab Col. Gr., 1894, p. 64. 
Hot lagin4: to plant out young plants of rice, ete. Morty. 5. R. Gloss., p. vi. 
Roti woia: see dopra. Moltin (r.. p. 256. 

Rowan: beans. Monty. 5. R. Gloss., p. x. 

Eo: a variety of cotton. Monty. 5. R. Gloss., p. x.. 
Rudkol: torrent flow. D. I Khan 8. B., 1879, p. 9. 
Sachh: « stratum of water-giving sand. Multin Gr., p. 195. 
Safeds : a variety of rice. Monty. 8. R. Gloss., p. ix- 


SAhpiuna: a kind of snake said to drink the breath of sleeping peraons. Cf. salang rdsak, 
Mgarh. §.R., p. 42. 


Baihinak : a ioeadiog dish. Monty, S. R. Gloss., p- =x. 

Sain : acommon grass, like phifsain, q. v. 

Sajji: the owner of the land under 4 canal, Banni 8. R., p- xl, 
GAkhi: sce dod. Multin Gr., p. 93. 


(To be confinued.) 
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MISCELLANEA, 


THE S0NG OF SINDHU BIR! 
— of the Gadd! women, the Shepherds of the outer Himdlayas, Panjab. 


BYE H. A. ROSE. 
Text, ‘Tranalation. 
1 Lobe Lobfin Paid! 1 O thon, Lobé Pal!* 
JVihtmi Bhimi Pala! O thou, Bhim! Fal! 
2 Ghat ghat PAlé meriyA, 2 O thou, my Pal, at every place, 
Sanglin Sanglin Pali! O thou, Sanglin Pal! 
$ Ghat pablre thin, mere devi, 3 In the first place, my god, 
Satwen ti rehndi PatAlen.* Thou residest in the seventh Pital. 
Soe ee oe 4 In the second place, my god, 
Ta rehndé padbrid Kashmiri, Thou livest in fat Kashmir, 
5 Phir EAsié Kashmiri, mere devi, 6 Then in Kfei, end, aguin in Enshmlr, my god 
Td rehndd Easid Kashmiri, Thou settlest in Kisi and Eaahmir, 
6 Ghat tlipe thin, mere devi, 6 In the third place, my god, 
Kuk¢! ta dere lie. Thou fizedest thy lodging at Kukti.! 
7 Ghat bdrin phitiin de Raje devi, 7 There Rajia of the twelve phitia, 
JA&tri jo terid Ae. Came to worship thee, 
8 Ghat deviin miyin, mere devi, 8 Goddesses and mothers, my god, 
JAtrA jo terid hiydin. Came aa pilgrime to thee, 
9 Ghat Riri Briyi, mere devi, 9 Bir! and Briri, my god,’ 
Jitra jo teri divin, Came on a pilgrimage to thee. 
9a Ghat AndlA Sandlé mhiyin, Qu Andis and Sandia,’ guddesses, 
C. ue to visit thee, O god, came to vist thee, 


_ Thtri -apcbeeed deve react paiyfin, 


10 Chihri and Obbatrabri," my god, 
Came vo adore thee. 

ll Women of Lahal dance in Labul,'* 
The goddess Bharmini" dances in Bhat. 


12 All the seven Bandspatiyin,'? 
Came for adoration to thee, 








1 Sindhu Bir or the Whistling Hero is doubtless an emanation of Biva. Foran acoount of bis enlt, see the 
Punjab Cones Eep., 1903, p. 130 ; the Kdagra Dirt, Gazetteer, 1904 or the forthooming Gaseitesr of Chamba. 

3 Lohdn ; pl. of leh, metal and Lobe or Lohin Pal is said to mean ‘Lord of Metals," 

® Sangiin Pil; the sengal is an iron chain need in fagellating devotess. Sindhi Bris ssid to have o chain 
always with him, and his voteries aleo keep on«at their homes. Henoo Singhd is Lord of Chains, as well aa of 
Metals, and of the earth aa Bhimi Pil, 

* Thou dwellest im all the seven lower regions,’ and the poom goes on to describe tho Bir's fittings from 
Eashmir to Benarea, otc, 

® Kukti: the well-known passin Chamba. Stodb4's votarios are nomerous in it. neighbourhood. 

« Phati:a pargona, The term is also used in Kulld for the subdivision of a keoth{ or pargana, Horw it appears 
to mean a principality. 

* BRézi and Brigi are two goddesses worshipped in Chamba, but eubservient to Sindhi. 

* Andi and Sandli are also goddesses in the hills, bot the exact locality of their cult in not known. 

* Chilbpl and Chhatriby! are aleo two goddesses worshipped in Chamba, The duality of these three pairs of 
goddesses calls to mind the duality of the Blbisa, the two wives of the Mlin: eco Je the Culi of Miimn BiM Phallic? 
apne SUN sid a ecpaetiy tema lh For the phallic origin and aspect of Biva, see the recent article in 
Journal of the Anthropological Bosieky of Bombay, VIII, pp. 191, ef seqq (1009). 

1 Sindh Dir ja aid to be well-known and worshipped in Lahul and be affects mountainous regions generally, 
Ho aloo becomes enamoured of fair maidens, and they dance with him, 

1! Bharmin! so goddess of Barmaur in Chamba, She basaleo w tomple in Bhithe and she too dances with 
Sindhbd. Bhat (sic) BbttAn, 

18 Bandepatiydn: lit., ‘vegetables’; all the soven kinds of regetation. 
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13 Bahé shhi mai silud “undiyin, 
Keart tilk hai lil. 

14 Borud Buhiri mere biwi, 
Khelne di bhiéri. 

15 Ghat birfin serfin di dor’ mer, 
Athdrin serfin di cholt. 

16 Dbika™ nawiri mere mitra, 
Dandruen dawirt. 

17 Ghat ghdgghil topili Mnde, 
Ghagghi topl hai lai, 

18 Ghat dhirin™ bhankhfirin mere devi, 
Sindhui ralkiude. 

19 Bhediin lalkiinde, mere devi, 
Bakrifin chrinde. 

*) Ghat thandre thande nilen, mere devi, 
Baneri bajinde. 

©] Jin kallsen linde, devi, 
Jan kalisen lAnde. 

22 Ghat chbud chhoh merif Labului, 
Ghat chhua chhobdri lande. 

93 Chharurten pint! pinde, devi, 
Chharuorden thand4 péni pinde, 

24 Ghat badhni gham&l, mere chachul, 
Lahaulen desain deni. 

25 Lahaulen desain basdA Lakhnd Gadeti, 


Lakhnu jo dent, mere chachud, Lakhnuen jo 
deni 


96 Ghat thathInd ghrata, 
Tera landhar chalid Ath. 

27 Ghat ast path eatrdn phakdl, 
Augan pind! péni, 

°8 Ghat chhotrie Gadetrié, 
Dahbt lambi land! bint. 

20 Ghat pathk! land! kodrfandé, 
Bhumbhak™ rasdi bint, 





13 Red fine cloth they wear, 
And paint a eaffron tilak on the foreheads, 
14 Bird bubdiri,* my god, 
Thou art fond of playing. 
15 Of twelve seers my dori,” 
Of eighteen seers my choli. 
16 Nowdr round thy waist, my friend, 
And a window in thy teeth.™ 
17 Thou puttest on the ghagghf cap,"* 
Thou hast worn the ghagghi cap, 
18 Over the hillocks on the four sides, my god, 
Whistling thou wandereat, | 
19 Thou drivest the aheep, my god, 
Thon feedest the gonta, 
20 Along the cold, cold brook, my god, 
Thou playest on the fute, 
91 Thou, god, takest thy soul overthe high place, 
Takest thy soul over the high place. 
22 Chhud chhd! my Laholud, 
Thou utterest the sound chhud chhd ™ 
23 At the spring thou drinkest water, my god, 
At the spring cold water thou drinkeat, 
04 | beg and pray thee, my uncle, 
Give me in Lahul country.™ 
25 In the country of Labul resides Lakhoi” 
Gadetd, 
Give me to Lakhnd, give me to Lakbni, my 
uncle, 
96 O slowly-tarsing water-mill,™ 
Thy fine four is coming out, 
97 Bhe eats seven paths™ of salfd, 
To add to this she drinks water, 


24 © thon dwartish Gadd! girl, 


Thou wearest thy hair long behind, 
29 Thou usest a path of amallcowries, = 
And the pendant beautifies thy long locks. 





44 Bara: baving emall eare— or mone et all: bukdrf a broom, Sindhi Bir has small ears and often carries & 


broom on his back, 


4 Dori: a woollen girdle worn by the Gaddis, as chojé is the loose woolen garment worn by them, 


i DAGk; waist, loins: Sindh Blr wears a girdle which is usually of cotton, 


Mawirl: Sindhi Bir wears the 


(iaddi oostame, but instead of the dord he wears o belt of ootten wabbing (nawdr), 

4 Dandeden: (dawért, lit., » window) ‘in thy teeth.’ Sindhfi's teeth are set close together, bat somewhat apart. 

W Ghagghi tept; the long pointed conical oap worn by the Gadal, | 

1 DA@r;: wo low range of hills: b4ankkir, barren, arid, devoid of vegetation, Over the hills Sindhi wander 
and then descends into the valleys, which are surroanded by hills on all sides, 

0 Chhwd chad: the sound which he makes when not whistling, Gaddis often utter this sound when grazing 
tieir sheep, or when resting after a journey, or when overtired after carrying a heary load, 

* Bestow me in marriage upon some one in Labul, This proves that it is o girl's song, 

" Lakbat: another name for Singha Bir, with whom the singer is in love, 


9 Water-milla are favourite places for assignations, 


38 The path is o wooden grain measure — holding some 4eert kachcAd, Sattd, parched barley flour, | 
™ Bhumbhak: a pendact ornament often made of small cowries, or coloured woollen threads, It is generally 


worn by women of all classes even in the platne, and is also called prindd. 


It is tied to tho braided locke which 
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ARCH.ZOLOGICAL NOTES DURING EXPLORATIONS 
IN CENTRAL ASIA IN 1906-3 
BY De. M. AUREL STEIN. 


Mr old friend, Dr. Aurel Stein, haa been kind enongh to enable me to extract at the ear- 
liest opportunity the archeological matter contained in his acconnt of his last great journey in 
Wentral Asia, which he first read before the Royal Geographical Society in March last and 
subsequently before the Royal Asiatic Society and elsewhere. 

The extraordinary success that attended his journey from the antiquarian and archmo- 
logical points of view is indicated in the extracts now printed. The great. variety of hardships 
endured will be found insome detail in the full account as published by the Royal Geographical 
Society, az will also the extremely valuable geographival results of the journey. , 

I gladly take this opportunity of testifying to the admiration that all cognisant of what 
Dr. Stein has achieved and endured, feel in respect of the pluck, endurance, skill and know- 
ledge that he haa once again exhibited in this last splendid effort of travel. 

The Sketch Map accompanying this paper has been prepared by my son, Lieut, BR. D. 
Temple, F. R.G, 8., King’s Royal Rifles. 


Introductory Romarks. 


Ever since | had retarned in 1901 from my first journey into Chinese Turkestan, happy 
recollections of congenial labour spentin its mountains and desert had made me long for 
a chance of fresh explorations. There was reason to hope that the ruins of sites long ago 
abaudoned to the desert. would yield more relics of that ancient civilization which, as the joint 
product of Indian, Chinese, and classical influences, had once flourished in the oasis fringing 
the Tarim basin, and upon which it had been my good fortune to throw light by my 
former excavations. But the scientific elaboration of the results then secured cost time and great 
efforta, having to be carried on largely by the side of exacting official duties, and it waa not until 
the summer of 1904 that I was able to submit to the Government of Indis detailed proposals 
about another journey which was to carry me back to my old archeological hunting-grounds 
around the Taklamakan Desert and thence much further eastwards, to Lop-nor and the 
Great Wall of China, 





1 had originally tried hard for permission to start during the sammer of 1905, But the 
freedom from official routine work which I needed for the completion of my Detailed Report on 
he previous journey, itself an indispensable preliminary to fresh work, could not be secured 
antil the following autumn and winter. So it was only in April, 1906, that I could set out 
from Kashmir, where by six months’ incessant desk-work, more fatiguing to me than any hard 
marching or digging, I had managed to finish—and even to see through the press distant 
Oxford—those two stont quarto volames of Ancient Khotan. Yor my entry into Chinese 
Turkestan I had chosen this time a route singularly interesting for the student of early gengra- 
phy and ethnography, but practically closed now to the European traveller. it was to take 
me from the Peshawar district, on the Indian administrative border, through the independent 
tribal territory of Swat and Dir, into Chitral and thence across the Baroghil to the Upper Oxus 
Valley and the Afghan Pamirs. 
ae 
1. Extracts from a paperread at the Royal Geographical Sooicty, March §, 1909, and printed in fall in the 
Geographical Journal, for July and September, 1909, 
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In the end a hint from His Excellency, the present Viceroy, Lord Minto, who favoured 
me with an interview at Peshawar, and who subsequently followed my travels with the kindest 


interest, helped to clear the way for me. So it was not until on April 28, 1906 that I was © 


able to leave Fort Clinkdarra, the scene of much, hard fighting doring the Jast great tribal 
rising. In the meantime I had been joined by my Indian assistant, Rai Ram Singh, the 
excellent native surveyor who had accompained me on my former journey, and by worthy 
Naik Ram Singh, a corporal of. the First (Bengal) Eappers and Miners, who throngh 
effective special training provided by his regimental authorities, had qualified to assist me in 
photographie work, making of plans, and similar tasks requiring a “‘handy man.” With the 
Rai Sahib came Jasvant Singh, the wiry little Rajput, who had acted as his cook on my 
previous journey, and who in the meantime had enlarged his extensive practical experience of 
Central Asia by crossing Tibet on Major Ryder's expedition. Never have I seen an Indian 
follower so reliable in character and so gentlemanly in manner, and how often have I regret- 
ted that his high caste precluded his giving to myself the benefit of his ministrations. Our 
little party, besides, included my faithful old Yarkandi caravan man, Muhammadju, who 


had braved the wintry passes in order to join me, and had narrowly escaped with his life early | | 


in the month, when an avalanche swept awny and buried half a dozen of his fellow travellers 


on the Burzil, and an Indian Mubammadan, who was supposed to act as my cook, and abont — 


whose qualities, professional and personal, the less snid, the better, Taking into account that 
our equipment comprised a considerable quantity of scientific instruments, several thousands of 
photographic glass plates, a raft floated by numerous goatsking which were to be utilized also 
for transport of water in the desert, and indispensable stores of all kinds, likely to last for two 
and a half years, Thad reason to feel satisfied at fourteen mules sufficing for the whole 

My journey was to take me not to distont regions alone, bot also far back into the ages, 
So it was doubly appropriate that its first stages should lead through trans-border valleys 
which twenty-two centuries ago had seen the columns of Alexander the conquering 
Macedonian pasa by, and. where now the possibility of fanatical outbreaks still obligea the 
European officer to move with tribal escort and armed. There were ruins of Buddhist times 
to be surveyed and interesting ethnographic observations to be gathered already on the rapid 
marches which carried me up to Dir, 


I received also the services ot a qualified Chinese secretary in the person of Chian g-asu~ 

For the tasks before me, the help.of a Chinese scholar had : eee the first peti 
Having always had to carry on my scholarly labours amidst struggles for leisure, I had never bad 
a chance of adding to my philological equipment by a serions study of Chinese, however mach I 
realized its importance, It was a piece of real good fortune which gave mein Chisng-sen-yieh not 
merely an excellent teacher and secretary, but » devoted helpmate ever ready to {ace hardships for 
the sake of my scientific interests. Chiang's exceedingly alight knowledge of Turki counted for 
little in the lessons I used to take in the saddle while doing long desert marches, or else in camp 
whenever it was pitched early enongh in the evening. But once I bad mastered the radiments of 
conversational practice in Chinese, his -ever-cheerfal companio | 

long montha of lonely travel and exertion. With the trae historical sense innate in every educated 
Chinese, he took to archmological work like a young-duck to the water, and whether the remains 
to be explored were Chinese or foreign in origin, be watehed and recorded everything with the same 
unfailing care and: thoroughness... Slight and yeb-wiry of body, he bore the privations and die. 
comforts of desert life with a cheerful indifference quite surprising in literafue accustomed during 
sll his life to work neat the fleshpots of the Yamens. And with all his interest in remains das 
and buried, the faithfal companion of my labours had « keen eye for of thie wn: 
and an inexhaustible stock of humorous observations, 


iny ever alert and devoted Chinese comrade, aye © longed since we parted for 


nship was © great resource during 


things and people of this world. 


— 
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1. Chitral, 


The Chitral capital ia a charming little oasis in = maze of barren steep mountains. During 
the few days of halt there through the kind help of my friend, Captain Knollys, Assistant Political 
Agent for Chitral I was able to gather an ample anthropowetrical harvest. In its autochthon 
populstion Chitral holds an important branch of that “Dard race, which by ite antiquity and 
ethnic and linguistic affinities may well claim the special interest of the historical stadent and 
ethnographer, But the mountain fastnesses of Chitral have again and again offered ehelter also to 
remnants of tribes unable to hold their own elsewhere, and thus it came that among the many exact 
anthropological measurements I was able to take with my assistaats, those of Irunian-speaking 
hill-men from across the Hindu-kush and of wild-loking immigrants from Kafiristan were also largely 
represented, The physical affinity between these tribes, all approximating the Homo Alpinus type, 
as seen more or less purely in the inhabitants of the high valleys drained by the Oxo s, seems marked, 
and this helps to throw light on more than one problem connected with the early ethnology of 
Central Asia and the Indian North-West. 


The survival of much ancient lore in cnstoms, traditions, crafts, and even in domestic architec- 
ture, as seen in this inferiewr, makes and the adjacent valleys a fascinating Held for the 
student of early civilization. It was with regret, therefore, that I yielded to a variety of 
cogent practical reasons urging me onwards, to the Oxus and the “ Roof of the World.” Bat rapid 
as my marches up the Yarkbun River and through Mastuj had to be, I was able, thanks to local infor- 
mation carefully collected before, to trace and survey an interesting series of early Buddhist rock 
carvings, sites of pre Muhammadan forts, etc, It was curious to note bow often local tradition 
connected the latter with dimly remembered periods of Chinese over-lordship—a significant fact in 
view of what the Chinese Annals tell us of the temporary extension of imperial power ander the 
T'ang Dynasty right scross the Pamirs and even to the south of the Hindu-kush, The accuracy 
of these records with regard to local topography was strikingly Hlustrated by the discovery thata large 
stretch of arable land now almost completely waste but showing ample evidence of ancient cultivation 
‘n the shape of terraced fields, stone enclosures, etc., still bears the name of Shuy/st, the Chiness 
reproduction of which is applied by the T'ang Annals to the chief place of the territory of Shang-mi 
or Mastuj in the eighth century A.D, It is true that this tract, far larger than any other actually 
cultivated area in Mastuj, seems af present not exactly inviting, its elevation, cire, 10,500 feet above 
the sea, probably in combination with the recent advance of a huge glacier in the side valley 
pposite, making its climate distinctly cold, But whether or not this part of the Mastoj Valley had 
been affected by important climatic changes during the last twelve hundred years, there remains the 
interesting fact that since the British pacification of the country, the incipient pressure of population 
is now leading to the reoccupation of this, as well as other but smaller areas, where cultivation has 
ceased for centuries, 

But it was on far more interesting ground that I was soon able to verify the saeccuracy of 
those Chinese annalists, who are our chief guides im the early history and geography of Central 
Asia, Reasons, which cannot be set forth here in detail, had years before led me to assame by 
which, in 749 A. D., a Chinese army coming from Kashgar and across the Pamirs had successfully 
invaded the territories of Yasin and Gilgit, then held by the Tibetans, that the route, led over the 
Baroghil and Darkot Passes. I was naturally very anxious to trace on the actual ground the route 
of this remarkable exploit, the only recorded instance of an organized force of relatively large size, 
having surmounted these passes the formidable natural barriers which the Pamirsand Hindo-kuah 
present to military action. The ascent of the Darkot Pasa, circ. 15,400 feet above the sea, which 
L undertook with this object on May 17, proved a very trying affair, for the miles of magnificent 
glacier over which the ascent led from the north were still covered by deep masses of snow, and only 
after nine hours of toil in soft snow, hiding much-crevassed ive, did we reach the top of the pass. 
Even my bardy Mastuji and Wakbi guides had held it to be inaccessible at this early season, Tho 
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ober vaiions caiharel shave: cma peli vanils on the marshes across the Baroghil to the Oxna, fally 
bore out the exactness of the topographical indications furnished by the official account of 
Kao-hsion-che’s Expedition. As I stood on the glittering expanse of snow marking the top of 
the pass and looked down the precipitous slopes leading some 6,000 feet below to the head of Yasin 
Valley, I felt sorry that there was no likelihood of a monument ever rising for-the brave Corean 
general who had succeeded in moving thousands of men across. the inhospitable Pamirs and 
over such passes, 


2, The Baroghil Pass. 


On May we crossed the Hindu-kush main range over its lowest depression, the 
Baroghil, circ., 12,400 feet into the barren Upper Wakhan, Regard for the hardships already 
‘50 long Balhae: by my military hosts—and touching applications from the peaceful Wakhi villagers 
ipon whom they were largely subsisting—orged me onwards, yet not before I had surveyed interest- 
ing ruins of fortifications intended to gaard the route leading from the Baroghil, and probably of 
early Chinese origin. 


3. The Route of Haiian-teang in the Pamirs. 


Moving down the Taghdumbash Pamir, nine marches from Chitral, I found myself once 
more on the ancient route which Halian-teang, the great Chinese pilgrim, had followed when 
retorning in649A.D.from his long travels in India. [had traced his footprints before to so many 
sacrel Buddhist sites, and was now setting out to follow them up so much further to the east, 
that I felt special gratification at being definitely able to identify here the rock fastness, where a 
euriogs local legend, related by the pilgrim, supposed an imperial ptincess from China to have been 
imprisoned in ancient days. The fortifications which [ traced on the top of the almost completely 
‘jsolated rock spor of Kizkurghan, “‘ the Princess's Tower,” rising with precipitous crags fully 500 
feet above a gloomy defile of the Taghdumbash River, most have been long in ruins already in 
Hsiian-teang’s days. Yet sach is the dryness of the climate in these high valleys that the walls 
defending the ouly possible approach to this ancient place of refuge conld still be clearly traced, 
in spite of the material being mere sun-dried bricks with regular layers of juniper twigs embedded 
between their courges. 


At Tashkurghan, where I revisited the site of the old capital of Sarikol as described by 
Haiian-tsang, I divided our party. Rai Ram Singh was sent off to carry on surrey work jn the 
eastern portion of the Muztagh-ata range, supplementary to our Inbours of 1900, while I myself 
moved on to Kashgar by the direct ronte across the high Chichiklik Dawan and o siccession of 
ninor passes. Rapid as my marches had to be—I covered the distance of cluse on 180 miles in six 
lays in spite of serious difficalties on acconnt of melting snows and flooded streams—I was able to 
ascertain by unmistakable topographical evidence that the route was the same which my Chi 
rvide and patron-saint, Hsiian-teang, had followed more than twelve centuries ago, 


4. Tho Pakhpo Nomads of the outer Eun-lun Hilis, 


We turned eastwards from Yarkand and made our way through hitherto unsurreyed ground 
slong the right bank of the Tiznaf River tethe outer Kun-lun hills about Kik-yar, There, 
with my tent sheltered in a shady garden of the small oasis, with the barren mountains around 
assuring relative coolness, and yet near enongh to the desert to receive almost daily « steady rain of 
fine dust carried up by the winds from the dunes and deposited here to form fresh loess, I worked 
hard for a fortnight. Besides finishing off the last literary tasks which bound me to Europe, I 

‘ound my bands fully occupied with collecting anthropological messurementa and data about the 
people of Pakhpo. It was no easy matter to get hold of these interesting bill nomads, At first 
they fonght terribly shy of leaving their high valleys, just as if real live heads were to have been 
taken instead of mere measurements dnd photographs with perfectly harmless instruments, . But the 
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trouble was amply repaid by the evidence that this small tribe in its alpine isolation had preserved 
remarkably well the main physical features of that race, represented by the present Galchas of 
the Pamir region, and probably like those of Iranian speech, which in ancient times appears to 
bave extended right through to Khotan and even further east, 


5 Ehbotan and the Tatis, 


By September 9 [ had returned to Khotan, where preparations for my archeological campaign 
and the examination of miscellaneous antiqaes brought in by tzeasure-seekers detained me for 
some days. Hard at work as [ was, I could not help attending a great feast which Chien- 
Darin, the obliging prefect, was giving in my howour to the assembled dignitaries of the 
district, In spite of the time it cost to get through some thirty straige courses, [I appre- 
ciated the attention the kindly mandarin desired thus to pay in acknowledgment of the labours 
I had devoted for‘ yeara past to the elucidation of the history and geography of Khotan, 
Then [ set out for the desert adjoining the oasis north-eastward, where I sneceeded in 
tracing muclreroded, but still clesrly recognizable, remains proving ancient occupation well 
beyond the great Bawak Stupa. | found the court of tho latter even more deeply 
buried onder dones than when [ carried on excavations here in 1901, and alas, the fine stucco 
relievos then brought to light completely destroyed by treasure-scekers in spite of careful re-burial. 
But when [ sabsequently surveyed the extensive dejris-strewn areas known os tatis fringing the 
north edge of the tract of Hanguya, where potsherds, fragments of bricks, slag, and other hard 
material cover square miles of ground once thickly occupied, but long centuries since abandoned 
to the desert, I had the satisfaction of recovering by excaration a mass of interesting smal) reli- 
evos in hard stuceo, which had once decorated the walls of a large Buddhist temple, dating probably 
from the filth to the sixth century A.D. In their atyle, unmistakably derived from models of 
Greco-Buddhbist art, these relievo fragments closely tesembled the Rawak sculptures. Curiously 
enough, of the temple itself and the larger sculptures once adorning it, but the scantiest remains 
bad survived in the ground. The probable explanation is that the site hal continued to be occupied 
for some time alter the temple had become a ruin, evidently through fire, and that only such ¢«maller 
stuccoes as had become hardened by the latter into a likeness of terra-cotta could survive in soil 
constantly kept moist through irrigation, 


The finds possessed special interest as proving that even sites so much exposed to erosion 
by wind and havoc wrought by human agency,as tatie generally are, may preserve antiquarian relica 
of interest in lower strata, which neither the slowly scooping force of driven sand, nor the burrew- 
ings of treasure-seekers, etc., from the s*ill inhabited area close by, had reached, Another impor- 
tant and curious fentare was the prevalence of richly gilt pieoes. This furnished striking confire 
mation of the hypothetical explanation I had given years before of the origin of the leaf gold wash- 
ed from the culture strata of the old Khotan capital at Yotkan, I may notice in passing that, 
jast as elaewhere along the edges of the Khotan oasis, cultivation in the fertile Hanguya tract is now 
steadily advancing in the direction of the areas previously abandoned to the desert, The present 
favourable economic conditions and the consequent increase in the population seem the chief cause for 
this extension of the cultivated area, which struck me again and again on revisiting portions of the 
oasis surveyed sit years before, and which may yet, given a continuance of those factors, lead to the 
recovery of s considerable portion of the desolate fati overrun by danes and eletwhere undergoing 
wind-erosion. But it appears to me equally certain that the water-supply at present available in the 
Yurang-kash could under no system whatever be made to suffice for the irrigation of the whole of 
the large tracts now abandoned to the desert, and for this broad fact desiccation alone supplies an 
adequate explanation, 
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6. The Domoko Oasis. 7 

From the Hanguya Tati I passed on to a group of small ruined sites exhibiting in « typical 
form the fate of destruction, to which ancient remains are exposed in the belt of sandy jungle 
often intervening between the still cultivated areas of the Domoko Oasis and the cpen desert of 
drift-sand In 1901, I had passed some completely eroded dwellings, forming the northernmost of 
those sites, in a maze of tamarisk-covered gand-cones not far from the village tract of Domoko, on 
the route from Khotan to Keriya. But information about the rest had become available only since, a 
fow years Inter, an enterprising village, stimolated by my old desert guide, Ahmad *' the Hunter,” had 
began to prospect there for “old papers” to sell in the antique market of Khotan. The site of 
Khadalik, from which one of my old trensure-secking guides had extracted some manuscript remains 
of interest, and to which the promise of « good reward now induced him to take me, seemed 
disappointing at first sight ; for its principal ruin, which soon proved to be that of a large Buddhist 
temple, presented itself merely as an extensive low débris heap covered with sand. But scarcely bad 
we begun systematic clearing of it, when pieces of paper manuscript began to crop out in numbers, 
Tt soon heeame evident that the destructive operations of those who in early days had quarried the 
rnined temple for timber, and the more recent borrowings by “treasure-seekers"’ like my guide 
Mullah Khoja, had failed to disturb the votive offerings of the last worshippers, which, being mainly 
deposited on the floor, had long before pasaed under s safe cover of sand. So we were able to 
recover here, in spite of the almost complete disappearance of the superstractare, a large nomber of 
mannecript leaves in Sanakrit, Chinese, and the “unknown” Janguage of Klotan, besides many 
inseribed wooden tablets in the same Janguage, and some in Tibetan. Moat of them probably contain 
Buddhist. texts, like some excellently preserved large rolls, which on one side presents the Chinese 
version of a well-known Baddhist work, with what evidently is its translation inte the “ unknown” 
language on the other. The clue thos offered for the decipherment of the latter may yet "prove of 
great value. Plentiful remains of stucco relievos and fresco pieces once adorning the temple walls, 
together with painted panels, had also found a safe refuge in the sand covering the Hoor. Their style 
pointed clearly to the same period as that ascertained for the Buddhist shrines I had excavated six 
years before at the site of Dandan-Oilik in the desert northward, #, ¢., to the latter half of the 
eighth century A, D. It was gratifying when the subsequent discovery in a second shrine close by of 
stringed rolls of Chinese copper pieces, no doubt deposited by some of the last worshippers, snpplied 
definite numismatic confirmation of this dating. | 

We worked hard here with « large number of diggers, and in spite of heat and smothering dust, 
practically without interraption from daybreak until nightfall, Yet it took us fully ten days to 
cleat these temples together with some smaller adjoining shrines and dwellings. I was eager to 
move ou to the enst towards sites further away in the desert, and hence likely to have been 
abandoned far earlier, Yet I was donbly glad in the end to have spared time and labour for 
Khadatik at the outset, for when 1 returned to this tract nearly eighteen months later I found 
that the area containing the ruins had just been brought under irrigatiom from the stream which 
passes within three miles of it, I cannot do more than allude here to a problem of geographical 
interest presented by Khadalik aod another amall site, Mazar-toghrak, near the opposite 
(southern) edge of the Domoko oasis, where I anbsequently exeavated a considerable number of 
records on wood both in Chinese and the Brahmi script of old Khotan, indicating, a5 at Khadalik, 
abandonment about the end of the eighth century A, D, Now it is noteworthy that the large ruined 
eettlement of Dandan-Oilik, which I explored in 1900, and which, as duly recognized also by my 
friend Mr. Huntington, who has carefully studied since the physiography of this whole region, 
must have received its water from the same drainage system, was deserted about the fame period. 
Dandan-Oilik is situated fully 65 miles further north in the desert, and if shrinkage of the water- 
supply needed for irrigation were to be considered as the only possible cause of abandonment of these 
sites, the chronological coincidence in the case of localities dependent on the game streams and yet 
ao widely separated would certainly be cnrious. | 

(To be continued.) 
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THE ARTHASASTRA OF CHANAKYA (BOOKS V — XY), 
Translated by | 
R. SHAMASASTRY, B.A., 
Librarian, Government Oriental Library, Mysore. 
( Continued from p. 284). 


The end of the six-fold policy. (Shadgunyasamuddesah,) 


The six-fold policy, and determination of deterioration, stagnation and progress, 
(Shadguypyam KshayasthGnavriddhinischsysyabchs.) 


The Circle of States is the source of the six-fold policy. 


My teacher says that peace (sandhi), war (@graha), obsert ance of neutrality (dsana), marching 
(ydna), alliance (saméraya), and making peace with one and waging war with another are the six 
forms of state-policy. | 

Bat Vatavyidhi holds that there are only two forms of policy, peace and war, inasmoch as the 
six forms result from these two primary forme of policy. 


While Kantilya holds that as their respective conditions differ, the forms of policy are six. 


Of these, sgreement with pledges is peace; offensive operation is war; indifference is 
neutrality ; making preparations is marching ; seeking the protection of another is alliance ; and 
making peace with one and waging wart with another, is termed a double policy (deaidhibhdra). 
These are the six forms. 


Whoever is inferior to another shal] make peace with him; whoever is superior in power shall 
wage War; whoever thinks ‘'no enemy can hurt me, nor am I strong enough to destroy my enemy,” 
shall observe neutrality ; whoever'is potsessed of necessary means shall march against his enamy ; 
whoever ig devoid of necessary strength to defend himself shall seek the protection of another ; 
whoever thinks that help is necessary to work out an end shall make peace with one and wage war 
with another, Such is the aspect of the six forms of policy. 

Of these, a wise king shall observe that form of policy which, in his opinion, enables him to 
build forts, to construct buildings and commercial roade, to open new plantations and villages, to 
exploit mines and timber and elephant forests, and at the same time to harass similar works of hia 
enemy. : 

Whoever thinks himself to be growing in power more rapidly both in quality and quantity 
(than his enemy), and the reverse of his enemy, may neglect his enemy's progress for the time. 

3 The first four books have been published in the Mysore Revinw, 1906-1909, 
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Tf any two kings hostile to each other find the time of achieving the results of their respective 
works to be equal, they shall make peace with each other, 


No king shall keep that form of policy, which causes him the Joss of profit from his own works, 
bat which entails no such loss on the enemy; for it is deterioration, 


Whoever thinks that in the course of time his loss will be less than his acgnisition ascontrasted 
with that of his enemy, may neglect his temporary deterioration. 


If any two kings hostile to each other and deteriorating, expect to acquire equal amount of 
wealth in equal time, they shall make peace with each other. 


That position in which neither progress nor retrogression is seen is stagnation. 


Whoever thinks his stagnancy to be of a shorter duration and his prosperity in the long ran to 
be greater than his enemy's may neglect his temporary staguation. 


My teacher says that if any two kings, who are hostile to each other and are in a stationary 
coniition, expect to acquire equal amount of wealth and power in equal time, they shall make pence 
with each other. 


“OF course,” saya Kantilya, “ there is no other alternative,” 


Or if a king thinka :— 


“That keeping the agreement of peace, ] can undertake productive works of considerable 
importance and destroy at the same time those of my enemy ; or apart from enjoying the results of 
my own works, IT shall also enjoy those of my enemy in virtue of the agreement of peace; or I can 
destroy the works of my evemy by employing spies and other secret means : OF by holding out such 
inducements as a happy dwelling, rewards, remission of taxes, little work, and large profits and 
wages, I can empty my enemy's country of its population, with which he has been able to carry on 
his own works; or being allied with a king of considerable power, my enemy will have his own works 
destroyed ; or I can prolong my enemy's hostility with another king whose threats drove Iny enemy 
to seek my protection ; ur being allied with me, my enemy can harass the country of another king who 
hates me ; or oppressed by another king, the subjects of my enemy will immigrate into my country, and [ 
ean, therefore, achiewe the results of my own works very easily ; or being in a precariona coudition 
due to the destruction of his works, mg encmy will not be so powerful as to attack me; or by 
exploiting my own resources in alliance with any two (friendly) kings, I can augment my resources : 
or if a Circle of States is formed by my enemy as one of its members, T can divide them and foinbince 
with the others ; or by threats or favour, T can catch hold of my enemy, and when he desires to be a 
member of my own Circle of States, I can make him incur the displeasure of the other members 
and fall « victim to their own fury,” — if a king thinks thua, then he May increase his resources by 
keeping peace. 


Or if a king thinks: — 


“That as my couztry is full of born soldiers and of corporations of fighting y,en 
and as it possesses such natural defensive positinns as mountains, forests, rivers, and forts 
with only one entrance, it can easily repell the attack of my enemy; or having taken my stand 
in my impregnable fortress at the border of my country, I can harass the works of my enemy : or 
owing to internal troubles and lose of energy, my enemy will early enfler from the destraction of 
his works ; or when my enemy is attacked by another king, I can induce his subjects to immigrate 
into my country,” then he may augment his own recources by keeping open hostility with such an 
enemy, 
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Or if a king thinks :— 








“That neither is my enemy strong enough to destroy my works, nor am I his: or if be comes 
to fight with me like a dog with a boar, I can increase his afflictions without incurring any loss in 
my own works.” then he may observe neutrality and augment bis own resources, 


Or if a king thinks :— 

“That by marching my troops it is possible to destroy the works of my enemy; and as for 
myself, I have made proper arrangements to safeguard my own works,” then he may increase his 
resources by marching. , 


Or if a king thinks: — 
“That T am strong enough neither to harass my enemy's works nor to defend my own against 


my enemy's attack,” then he shal] seek protection from a king of superior power and endeatour to 
pass from the stage of deterioration to that of stsgnancy and from the latter to that of progress, 


Or if a king thinks :— 


"That by making peace with one, I can work ont my own resources, and by waging war with 
another, 1 can destroy the works of my enemy, " then he may adopt that double policy and improve 
hia resources, 

Thus", a king in the circle of sovereign elements shall, by adopting the six-fold policy, 
endeavour to puss from the state of deterioration to that of stagnation and from the latter to that of 
progress! 

Chapter ITI. 


The Nature of Alliance (Sambrayavrittih). 
When the advantages derivable from peace and war are of equal character, one should prefe: 


peace ; for disadvantages, such as the loss of power and wealth, sojourning, and sin, are ever 
attending upon war, 


The same bolls good in the case of neutrality and war. 


Of the two (forms of policy), double policy and alliance, double policy (i. ¢., making peace with 
one and waging war with another) is preferable; for whoever adopts the donble policy enriches 
himself, being ever attentive to his own works, whereas an allied king has to help his ally at bis own 
expense. 


One shall make an alliance with a king «ho is stronger than one’s neighbouring enemy ; in the 
absence of such a king, one should ingratiete oneself with one's neighbouring enemy, either by 
supplying money or army or by ceding o part of one's territory and by keeping oneself aloof ; for 
there can be no greater evil to kings than alliance with a king of considerable power, unless one is 
actually aitacked by one's enemy. 
nnn e ee EEE 

© Is Heke metre. 
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A powerless king should behave as a conquered king (towards his immediate enemy) ; but when 
he finds that the time of his own ascendency is at hand due to a» fatal disease, internal troubles, 
increase of enemies, or a friend's calamities that are vexing his enemy, then under the pretence of 
performing some expiatory rites to avert the danger of his enemy, he may get ont (of the encmy’s 
court) ; or if he ia in hia own territory, he ahonld not go to see his suffering enemy; or if he is near 
to his enemy, he may marder the enemy when opportauity affords itself. 





A. king who is sitnated between two powerful kings shall seek protection from the stronger of 
the two; or from one of them on whom he can rely ; or he may make peace with both of them on 
equal terms. Then he may begin to set one of them against the other by telling each that the other 
is a tyrant causing utter rain to himself, and thas cause dissension between them, When they are 
divided, he may put down each separately by secret or covert means. Or, throwing himself under 
the protection of any two immediate kings of considerable power, he may defend himself against an 
immediate enemy. Or, having made an alliance with a chief in a stronghold, he may adopt double 
policy (i.e. make peace with one of the two kings and wage war with another), Or, be may adapt 
himself to circumstances depending upon the cauz<s of peace and war in order. Or, he may make 
friendship with traitors, enemies, and wild chiefs who are conspiring against both the kings. Or, 
pretending to be a close friend of one of them, be may strike the other at the latter’s weak point 
by employing enemies,and wild tribes, Or, having made friendship with both, he may form a Circle 
of States, Or, be may make an alliance with the madftyama or the neutral king ; and with this 
help he may put down one of them or both. Or when hurt by both, he may seek protection from a 
king of righteous character among the madhyama kings, the neutral king, and their friends or 
equals, or from any other king whose subjects are so disposed as to increase hia happiness and 
peace, with whose help he may be able to recover his lost position, with whom his ancestors were in 
close intimacy or blood relationship, and in whose kingdom he can find a number of powerfal friends. 


Of * two powerful kings who are on amicable terms with each other, a king shall make alliance 
with one of them, who likes him and whom he likes ; this is the best way of making alliance,22 
Tho character of equal, inforior and superior kings; and forms of agreement made 
by an inferior king (SamabinajyAyasim gupAbhinivesah hinasandhayascha). 
A king desirous of expanding his own power shall make use of the six-fold policy. 


Agreements of peace shell be made with equal and superior kings; and an inferior king shall 
be attacked, 

Whoever goes to wage war with » superior king will be rednced to the same condition as that 
of a foot-soldier opposing an elephant, 


, Just as the collision of an unbaked mud-veasel with s similar vessel is destructive to both, so 
war with an equal king brings ruin to both, 


Like a stone striking earthen pot, a superior king attains decisive victory over an inferior 


king. 
——_—_——————————————————————_—_—— : Se 
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If o superior sian discards the proposal of an inferior king for pence, e, the latter should take the 
attitude of a conquered king, or play the part of an inferior king towards a euperior,™ 


When a king of equal power does not like peace, then the same amount of vexation ag his 
opponent lias received at his hands should be given to him in return ; for it is power that brings 
abont peace between any two kings: no piece of iron that is not ia red-hot will combine with 
another piece of iron, 


When an inferior king is all submissive, peace should be made with him; for when provoked by 
causing him troubles and anger, an inferior king, like a wild fire, will attack his enemy and will also 
be favoured by (his) Circle of States, 


When a king in peace with another finds that greedy, impoverished, and oppressed as are the 
subjects of his ally, they do not yet immigrate into his own territory lest they might be called back 
by their master, then he shoukl, though of inferior power, proclaim war against his ally, 


When « king at war with another finds that greedy, impoverished, and oppressed aa aré the 
subjects of his enemy, still they do uot come to his side in consequence of the troubles of war, then 
he should, though of superior power, make peace with bis enemy or remove the troubles of war ag 
far a3 possible, 


When one of the two kings at war with each other and equally involved in trouble finds his 
own troubles to be greater than his enemy's, and thinks that by getting rid of bis (enemy's) trouble 
hie enemy can successfally wage war with him, then he should, though possessing greater resources, 
sue for peace, 

When, either in peace or war, a king finds neither loss to his enemy mor gain to himself, be 
should, though superior, observe neatrality. 


When a king finds the troubles of his enemy irremediable, he should, though of inferior power, 
march against the enemy, 


When a king finds himself threatened by imminent dangers or troubles, he should, thoagh 
superior, aeek the protection of another. 


When a king is sure to achieve his desired ends hy making peace with one and waging war with 
another, he should, though superior, adopt the double policy. 

Thas it is that the six forms of policy are applied together. 

As to their special application :— 


(2) When a powerless king finds himself attacked by a powerfal king, leading a Circle of 
States, he should submissively sue for peace on the condition of offering treasure, army, himself, or 
his territory. 





(4) Agreemont made on the condition that with a fixed namber ef troops or with the flower _ 
of his army, a king should present himself (when called for), is peace termed démdmisha, * offering 
himeelf as flesh,” 
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(c) Agreement male on the coudition that the commander of the army together with the 
heir-apparent should present himself (when ca‘hd for, is peace stylul puruehdntarceandht, * peace 
with hostages other than the king himseli’; and it is conducive Lo svl[-prezervation, as it does not 
require the personal attendance of the king, 


(@) Agreement made on tho condition that the king himself or some ono else should 
march with the army to tome place, as riquired, is peace termed alrishtayurneha, * peace with 
no *pecified person to serve’; and it is conducive to the safety of the king and the chiefs of his 


(c) In the first two forms of the peace, a woman of high rank should be given a3 an hostage, 
and in the last, a secret atiemyt should be made to capture the enemy; these are the forms of peace 
concluded on the condition of supplying his army. 


Cf) When, by offering wealth, the rest of the elements of sovereignty are set free, that peace is 
termed paritrvya, ‘price.’ 


(7) Similarly, when peace is ‘concleded by offering money capable of being taken on a man's’ 
shoulders, it is termed wpayraha, ‘ subsily’; and it is of various forms. Owing to distance and 
owing to its having been kept long, the amount of the tribute promised may sometimes [al] in 
Pathe 


(4) Yet as such » burden can tolersbly be paid in foture, this peace is better than the one with 
a Woman given as an hostage. When the parties making an agreement of peace sreamicably united, 
it is termed swourtasondhi, * golden peace,’ 


(4) Quite reverse from the former is the peace called kapdla, ‘half of a pot,” which is conclaoded 
on the ccndition of paying immense quantity of money. 


(7) In the first two, one should send the supply of raw materials, elephants, horses and traps ; 
in the third, money ; and in the fourth, one shonki evate the payment under the plea of loss of 
results from works ; these are the forma of pence concloded on the payment ol money. 


(E} When by ceding » part of the territory, the rest of the kingdom with its subjects are kept 
safe, it is termed ddishia ‘cede,’ and is of advantage to one who is desirous of destroying thieves 
and other wicked persons (infesting t!:o ceded part). at 


(1) When with tho exception of the capital, the whole of the territory, impoverished by exploita- 
tion of its resonrevs is ceded, it ia termed weheh/inmesandhi, * peace eut off from profit,’ and is of 
advantage to one who desires to invelve the enemy in troubles, | 


(m) When by the stipulation of peying the produce of the land, the kingdom is set free, it ip 
termed aratrays, ‘rent.’ That wh eb is concluded by the promise of paying nad bias 
yields is called poribdiishara, * ornament.” more tha: 


(n) One shoald prefer the first; bot the lest iwo based upon the payment of the produce should 
be made only when one is obliged to sulmit io poner, Tlese are the forms of peace made by edina 
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(0) These three kinds of peace™ are to be concladed by an inferior king in submission to the 
power of s superior king owing to the peculiar condition of hia own Works, circumstances, and time,28 


Neutrality after-proclaiming war or after concluding a treaty of Peace ; 
marching efter proclaiming war or after making peace ; and the 
Vigribya yioam sandhays yaénam sambhoys prayanam cha.) 


Neutrality or marching after proclaimiag war or peace has been explained. 


Sihina (keeping quiet), deana (withdrawal from hostility), and spekshana (negligence) are 
synonymous with the word ‘dsane,’ ‘neutrality,’ As to the difference between these three aspecta of 
neutrality :— keeping quiet, maintaining a particular kind of policy is sthdna» withdrawal from 
hostile actions [or the sake of one’s own interests is dana ; and taking no steps (against an enemy) 
is upekshana, 


When two kings, who, though bent on making conquests, are desirous of peace are anable to 
proceed, one againat the other, they may keep quiet after proclaiming war or after making peace, 


When a king finds, it possible to put down by means of his own army, or with the help of » 
friend, or of wild tribes, another king of equal or superior power, then having set up proper defences 
agsinat both internal and external enemies, he may keep quiet after proclaiming war. 


When « king is convinced that his own subjects are brave, onited, prosperous, and able not 
only to carry on their own works without interference, bat also to harass his enemy's works, then he 
may keep quiet after proclaiming war. 


Whon « king finds that as his enemy's subjects are ill-treated, impoverished and greedy, and 
are ever being oppressed by the inroads of the army, thieves, and wild tribes, they can be made 
through intrigue to join his side; or that his own agriculture and commerce are flourishing while 
thoge of his enemy are waning ; or that aa the sabjects of his enemy are suffering from famine, they will 
immigrate into his own territory; or that, though his own returna of agriculture and commerce 
are falling and those of his enemy incrensing, his own subjecta will never desert him in favour of 
his enemy; or that by proclaiming war, he can carry off, by force, the grains, cattle, and gold of bis 
enemy ; or that he can prevent the import of his enemy's merchandise, which was destractive of hia 
own commerce; or that valuable merchandise, would come to his own territory, leaving that of his 
enemy ; or that war being proclaimed, his enemy would be unable to put down traitors, enemies, and 
wild tribes and other rebels, and would be involved in war with them ; Or that his own friend would 
ina very short time accumulate wealth without much loss and would not fail to follow him in his 
aroh since no frlend would neglect the opportunity of acquiring « fertile land and » prosperous 
friend like himself, — then in view of inflicting injuries on his enemy and of exhibiting his own 
power, he may keep quiet after proclaiming war, f 


™ Peace made by supplying the army, money, or territory. = a=? are in floka matro. 
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Bat my teacher says that turning against such a king, his enemy may swallow him, 





‘ Not so,’ says Kantilya, ‘impoverishment of the enemy who is free from troubles is all that is 
aimed at (when a king keeps quiet alter proclaiming war). As soon as such n king acquires 
sufficient strength, he will undertake to destroy the enemy, To such a king, the enemy's enemy 
will send help to secure his own personal safety’, Hence, whoever is provided with necessary strength 
may keep quivt after proclaiming war. ’ 


When the policy of keeping quiet after proclaiming war is found productive of unfavourable 
resulta, then one shall keep quict after making peace. 


Whoever has grown in strength in consequence of keeping quiet after proclaiming ‘war should 
proceed to attack his helpless enemy. 


When o king finds that his enemy has fallen into troablea; that the troubles of his‘enemy's 
‘ubjects can by. no means be remedied ; that ag his enemy's eabjects are oppressed, ill-trented, 
disaffected, impoverished, become effeminate and disunited awong themselves, they can be prevailed 
upon to degert their master ; that his enemy's country has [allen a victim to the inroads of such 
ealamities, a4 fire, floods, pestilence, epidemics (maraka) and famine and is therefore losing the 
tluwer of ite youth and its defensive power, — then he should march after proclaiming war, 


When a king is so fortunate as to have a powerfal friend in front and a powerial ally (dkranda) 
in the rear, both with brave and loyal subjects, while the reverse is the case with his enemies both in 
front and in the rear, and when he finds it possible for his friend to hold his frontal enemy in check, 
and for his rear-ally to keep his rear-enemy (pdrshnigrdha) at bay, then he may march after 
proclaiming war against bis frontal enemy. 


When a king finds it possible to achieve the results of victory single-handed in a very short 
time, then be may march (against his frontal enemy ) after proclaiming war against his reat-enemies; 
otherwise he should march alter making peace (with his rear-enemies). 


When a king finds himself unable to confront his enemy single-handed and when it is necessary 
that he should march, then he should make the expedition in combination with kings of inferior, 
nyual, or superior powers, When the object aimed at is of a definite nature, then the share of spoils 
should be fixed; bat when it is of a manifold or complex nature, then with no fixity in the share of 
the spoila, When no such combination is possible, he may request a king either to supply him with 
the army for a fixed share, or to accompany him for un equal share of the spoils, 


When profit is certsin, then they should march with fixed sharea of profit: bat when it is 
qucertain, with no fixity of shares, 


Share? of profit proportional to the strength of the army is of the first kind; that which is 
eynal to the effort made is the best ; Shares inay be allotted in proportion to the profit earned or to 
the capital invested “4 a 


(To be continued.) 


™ In Noka metre, 
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LEGENDS FROM. THE PANJAB, 
BY SIn E. ¢. TEMPLE ASD Ht. A. ROSE, 
(Continued fram Vol, DVT VUL, p. 85.) 
Wo, IV. 
THE WEDDING OF RAI MORNI“ OR PRINCESS PEABENR. 
A Panyilt Eztracogansza. 


The fulluwing are the dramafia persone and they appear tu be celated thus :— 
1.—The fam. |v of Garh Mnghalaol, a State which comprised seven districts: 


( Irothers ) 
Rai Hasui —: Rai Has — Bai Keora alias Rai Bhaugt 
x 
Kani Jaunsaiy 


Math \cors alive Meora Rai. 
Kidda, household Brahman to Rai Has. 
Chidda, bis brother. 
Rap Chand, « third brother. 
Rip Chaad's wife. 


11.—The family of Depa Mawid, a State which comprise] twenty owe districts : 
Itai Majhir x Mini Kesart 


pail Ouitast ral Mornt (daughter), 
Kai Diwan, diode of Rai Majhiir (slain ). 
Madav Rai ( slain ). 

Dil Clhomd Nai ( slain ), 

Kali Mai ( elain). 

Chheli, masician to Rai Majhar, 








Taradhira, reler of Delhi. 
Ghatti, maid to Haj Hasni. 


Wales } servants to Rai Hasui- 


A Kalalen, 


** Morn!, meaning Like a poahea, ia an exprewion for 4 beantifal woman. Bi (for Bini) Morn! is a 
woman'sand pola man's came, This remarkable story is really s skit upoa Uajput weddlog weremoaies. 
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Bait, Versa, 
fwwal Ndm sachche Rabb dd; dijd Ndm Raaill- Firat the Name of the trae Gol; next the Name 
of the Prophet. 
Sachhe Sati sack yo, dargih paws gabill, Who keaps trne to the Troe Keeper of Myatery, 
is welcome in his Court, 
Kulima dittd wachnd, Musalmindn dd mil. He has recited the Creed, not at all that of the 
Mausalmins, 


Rai Hos and Rai Keori were two brothers, the Intter was also named Rii Bhangi, Rai 
Hes was ® master of the art of government,“ but Keord had not tho least acquaintance with 
it. He once went home and saw — what? Why, that his sister had grown up. So be returned 
and said to his brother : — 

“Rii Hasyf, you know all about government, a thing I know nothing about; but our sister 
has grown up, and we onght to betroth her to somebody," 


Has replied : — “ Brother, thank Goi for giving yon, too, some sense. Send for the Dim, 
the bard, the Brahman end the barber," 

They came and were told to arrange Rai Hasnt's betrothal*? in. some reapectable family, So 
the Dim, the bard and the Brahman set ont and reached It€i Majh&r's capitel and placed the date 
in the mouth of Rai Chilmil, Rai Majhar's son. Then the meniala congratulated bim, and he 
replied :— 

“To you also good Jock, menials. Whence dil you bring this proposal 7 "4 

The menials said : —" From Garh Mughalfnt.47" He eaid : “ Menials, 1 am [téji of twenty-one 
districts“) ; they only rule seven, Compared with me, they are only a family of menials, I will 
only accept a proposal from » Raji of thirty-six districts, 

The courtiers, attendants and ministers said :—" O Raji, you have seven sons, and had better 
marry the (other ) six in high families, A maid's proposal has come to your house, don't reject 
it.™, 

Rai Majhir said (to the messengers): — “ Menials, in eighteen days get food rendy for 18,000 
warriors and fodder for 12,000 horses, Then | will bring the wedding procession to your house, 
otherwise I will not come to your abode.” | 

The menials set out for their city and cama to where Mii Has sat, +— "Sin 

In reply he ssid: —“ Greeting to you, menials, in return, Where have you arranged the 
betrothal 7" 

“With Rai Majhir’s son Chilmil," they said, “buat he made one cobdition — that, by the 
eightesath day you mast have food for 18,000 warriors amd fodter for 14,000. horses,” 3 

Rai Has said :—~" Go back to him at once and tell him that if he comes on the eighth day 
he will find his son’s bride, otherwias we shall make other Arrangements.®2" 


So [Mi Majhir set ont in the procession with great pomp, 





 Sitt, intelligencer 1 one acquainted with mysteries, | 7 Raj-badg, 

” pitietisaraae or relative, so kinship or relationship, | - 
a sign of bobrothal, “ Waihdl, benediction iethndl, to increase 

o Lgl, one entitled to recaive Ly, &«.; de at weddings payable to arrerincts ntti 

a Dhar, iit., a lioe, limit ; = « teact or distrigt, @ Bhind, with -egord to, in comparinon with. 

* Mulasaldi,liL,a clerk, * 4 Mort, o tursing back. ' = | 

" Dhuknl, to come, approach, especially of a bridegoom's party, 1) Fans karne. “Takathar, 
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Bait, 
Khasi kusan bakes; stkini charhan babi’ ; 


Vora, 
Fat goats killed ; flesh put on the spits ; 


Tiki dhdrda sadida; kédraj chae Rat Majhdr, Twenty-one districts invited ; Réi Majhir raised 


| 4 procession, 
Charke katak amorhe @ gaa; hai kof jhallanhdr® Crowds have collected, multitudes have come ; 
who is there shall stay them ? 


Said Rai Majhér : —*“ Is there anyones who will take control of this procession ?"’ 

Rai Has had a sweststaff market placed at five leagues,5+ and at its head be put o musician.© 
When the wedding procession drew nigh the musician said: —“ Brothers, bere is this market for 
us to loot, do you plander it,” Those who were wise took a little sweetstoff and those who wero 
foolish took bundles of it. They talked to one another and anid : —“ What are you going to do 
if we goon? Come, let us go bome.” 

Now, Rai Has had setup™ nine lances, on top of which bo had pat a jar; and when the 
wedding party reached the spot, the musician said it was bis master's®? order that, antil they succeeded 
in hitting the jar, no one snould diamount, bat should wait there and take their ease, The 18,000 
warriors shot their arrows at it, bat not one of them hit it. ItSi Has demanded news from the 
musician as to whether anyone had succeeded in hitting the jar or not. It was now afternoon, and 
Rai Has came with his procession, and Rai Chilmil asid to Rai Has: —“* Sire, congratulations!" 
He answered: —“ Sire, congratulations to you, too." Then idi Has said :——“ You have brought o 
procession of 18,000 men, Is there not a man among them! Since the morning this jar has 


been put up and it has not yet been shot down.” Ri Chilmil then addressed Rai Has :— 
Verso. 

“Thou art petty R&jpit, a great boaster in 
words, 

Uf thou bresk the jar at tho first shot, I will.give 
freely what thou mayest demand: 

If thou break not the jar at the firet shot, I will 
out off thy head on the plain : 

I will put thy sister into my palanquin, Hai 
Hasii, and take her to my house: 

Of all my servant-girls, of all my slave-girls, of 
all my household, to be the slave of elaves, ” 


Bait, 
“Haii tia chhotd Réjpdt, b6liéa bahut hankér. 


Pahli chof kipi chufeia, jo kuch mange dawan 
dda: 

Pabli chot kiipt nd chutea, sir wadhiingd vichh 
moiddm : 

Dole pd wda tert bakin wis, Rit Hasid, (6 
ghard mi: jin: 

Jatida laundita, bamiida saddidi, sabhdis de 
chike, chiékrda dd ghulidm."’ 

Said Hai Has to the musician :— 
Bait. 


“ Led ghori, lef kamdn.” Dastkaman waglid™ ; 
liyd chille chharh™, 


Jehi charhi@™ Akdnan gahr di, khinan burt 
bulda, 
Tirda vichhia tir ka did, tirda oichhda tir balde. 


_Pahld fir chaléy? Radi Haa ne, Adpt le gid 






ndlon lah. 


1 Mtedst 
# Eupp!, o large lenthern oil-jar. 
% Jashdwnd, to draw a bowsshere chharh-tend, Chill ia a bow-ateing. Dast kamdn waytid clearly refers to 
the wecessary action of lowering the bow in order to string it, 


“ Koa, 


Vorso, 

“Bring my steed and bring my bow.” He 
lowered the bow in his hand ; and he drew the 
string. 

(The bow) he drew ( was) o calamitous mor- 
derer, an evil monstrous morderer. 

He drew an arrow from amongst the arrows, a 

Ri Has let fly his first arrow and the jar was 
knocked off the standard. 


HM Gedana tenes Reinet Cha ia oe prefix, 


™ Jayadin is osually translated “ clieat,” bat it should be “ patron.” 
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Rai Has made R&i Chilmil sit on the couch, The courtiefs and ministers said to Rai 
Chilmil:—“ Sire, you Isid a wager. Iai Has has broug!t down the jar. You had better give him 
what is due.” . 

Rai Chilmil called Rai Has and said : — “ Brother Has, we had o bet and you bronght down 
the jar. Now you can ask for anything your thirty-two teeth want,” 

Rai Has replied : —* You had better take the palanquin home, I will come to vou on the 
eighth day and take whatsoever [ choose.” 

Bat the ministers and courtiers said to Rai Chilmil:—** You had better give him here what haa 
to be given, if he goes to you he will give trouble, " 

And the family musician mirdaj ssid to Rai Has:— “ Ask for his sister's hanl, leat they 
betroth her to some one else. Open the doors of his ears, | 

Then Rai Has said to Rai Chilmil : — 


Bait. Versa, 
“ Mata air weehrd apna, jdne kul jahdn. “ T have sold my head, as al) the world knows, 
Manodi bahin teri, Morni ; maia toi thom 1 demand thy sister, Mornj; I ask this gift of 
hangda Adm eh dan. thee, 
Assi Adi utiam edt de: modi cit Panwér. We are of the highest caste; our caste js 
Padwar. 


Assi lida tuhidida ; tuhd mia mil nil diye fk!" We take your (brides-); we have never be 
trothed ( brides) to you,#1" 


Rai Chilmil said: “ Wise R&jpite are not obstinate. Your (sister) has stayed at home; let 
mine do the same, ™ 


Rai Has said : — “Get thee back, whence thod eamest.” 
So the 18,000 warriors returned ag empty as they came, and Rai Has on his retorn bome went 
to the palace, where Rint Késarl, his mother lived ; and she esid to hin: — 
Bait, Vorso, 
“Ni jané dios mere kok se, fin ke liyé dédhd “Would I had not given birth from my womb to 


digh, | oue who has brought so great disgrace, 
Laggd léyd mera rich gid; nd ko! athaj, n@ = =My expenditure has been wasted: no resnjt. no 
dot ahd, "fulfilment, | ma 
Pun pardi bétri, angan liye bahd. The maiden brought as alos has been stayed 


| | | | ot the threshold, 
Wdatd Nirankir dd janj mor gharéi sé; lé 2" For the eake of God bring back the procession to 
the house,”’ 
Said Rai Has: — “ You love your daughter, but not your son, 


Baid hia mother : — Danghters are dear to mothers. Some people will any that there was 
something wrong with the boy’s parents and eo the girl's parents would not give her to him. And 
others will say there was something wrong about the girl and so the boy's parentswould not have 
her. For the Lord’s sake bring the procession back home again.” | | 

So Réi Has got on his horse and took a spear eighteen cubits long in his hand and t 
of the whole procession to where R&i Chilmil was mounted on an sliikand Twirling si sade 
sais Ss elephant on the head with it and sent it off squealing. The people in the procession — 

_ said: —“ This is the very fellow who brought down the jar. As is the bridegroom, so are the 
people of the wedding party,” | 





" Le, we are of the superior family. 
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Rii Has brought them to the place where his mother lived, and, giving his sister her dowry 
ad.preseuts, put her in the palanquin, Then he said to R&i Chilmil: —“ Brother, get you home 
with what is yours and expect me later. ” 


The palanquin reached the well in Rai Majhir's garden, and the news reached Késart Rial 
Chilmil's mother, eo she took all her sons’ daughters and her meniala and went to the spot where her 
son was sitting. She passed a cap of milk round the heads of her son and his bride, amd drank it 
and said: — 


Bait. Vorse, 
“Kikdn dithida silidén gharedlidi ? Kika “How seem your sister-in-law and the matrons? 
dithiyo edie Adr F" How seems thy brother-in-law's wife 1" 
“ Achehlida difhida gharwilida: achhe dithe “ Well seem my sister-in-laws and the matrons: 
edle har, well seems my brother-in-law's wife, 


Jk kam awwald hoid, Ammda; meri Mornt There has been one mistake, Mother; I made 
de dydi sille har. Moral a brother-in-law’s wife.” 


His mother replied: “My son, we are tulera of twenty-one tracta and he only has seven. 
What a mess you have made of it!" 


Rai Majhar received congratulations from everybody, except one man. Who was he? 
Chhelf, the musician, Masters don't know the names of all their servants. Raj Majhir said: 
“All my menials baye congratulated me, except Chhel, my household musician, Why has he 
not done so!" 


Chhelf, who was lying on a couch, got np and said: —* Sire, all the menials were hungry for 
their fees, Noneof them told you what touched your interests." 

R&i Majhiir asked what the point was, and Chhelf said: —“ You sent out » wedding 
procession of 15,000 warriors. He stuck a cop on high, on nine lances, and the 18,000 warriors 
went shooting atit. Then your son made a bet with Rai Has, who knocked the cup down and won 


it, ao your son agreed to betroth Mornt,-your danghter, to him. Aad now the 18,000 warriors 
have retarned home, but otherwise he would not have let one come back,” 


Ri Majhar said : — "Go and betroth Mornf to Taradbira of Dillt.” And it was done, 
( Meanwhile) Kidda, the household Brahman of Rii Has, was walking by, nad Rai Has saw 


him avd said : — 
Bait, Verse, 
“Aggo dwek, Dadd Bréhman; taii sadddi, “Come hither, Father Brahman; I call thee, I, 
Oh jo kahidi Morni, oh di khabar ded, She whom they call Morat, bring me news of 
| her. 
Khabar ‘le dwek, tas rakheda: wahia, rahea; If thou bring news, then will I cherish thee: if 
ushélaa jah.” not, remain there, (or ) I might take thy life,” 
The Brahman did not even go home, but started for the city of Rai Majhiir, and as soon as he 


got there, he heard of Morni's betrothal to Taradhtri, He was greatly distarbed and went to Rai 
Majhffr's court, ‘where he neither bowed nor paid his respects to the Rai, but demanded Mornt's 
bridal palanquin of him.” 





“ J ¢., that Moral should be taken at a bride to Rui Has. 
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Bait. 
Gadh Mughaldnion Bidiman chalia, 
shahar Majhdr. 
Akhan Ris Moyhdr ata: —" Main sund (ia 


warhid 


be-imiin. 

Mang asddi sundar Morni: hor le jawegd kaun 
jowan 7 

Dole pil mindar Morni: mata le ghardi nun 
jain. Fa 


“My master is impatient,” said the Brabman. 


Rit Majhar eaid thereupon: —“ No obeisance, no respect! 


Verse, 
The Brahman left Garh Mughbalini, and invaded 
the city of Majhir. ee). 
Bpake he te Rii Majhar:— “I have heard that 
thou art faithless, 

I demand our beontiful Mornl: what other 
youth (than our Raja) shall take her away 7 
Put the beautifol Mornt into the palanguin: I 

will take her home.’ . 


Tie s rope of two and a half 


cubits length round his neck ond bang bim on a thar tree. 


And so the Brahman was hanged, Rij Hasnf® had news of this and heard that her father’s 
Brahman hed come, bot that her father-in-law had hanged him, 


people, 
The girl did so 


Said Rai Aasnt: — “Ii my father’s Brahman has been hanged, I will die with my father's 
Girl, go and find a trusty soldier, quite young, in the bazar, and bring him to me." 


, and lowering the curtain the Rant atood before the door and said to him: — 


“ Take 5,000 rupees from me and post®™ 500 warriors suitably clothed and armed under mypalace,” 


He pot the bags of money on coolies’ heads and took it home, and then abont midnight got the 
nwn together, giving sume oue rupee and others two s-piece, dressed them up and posted them 


under the Rani's palace, 
Then said Bai Hasni : — 
Bait, 

“Oh ghéra, Nofrd, led, tan gehrd dittd ai Hanse 
din : 

Ghéh nauchandia ehardd; Sérdd ght mahile 
ghirhd khan, 

Kathi pain, Nafrda, ede di ghungardida di 
chonkdr,”” 

Hasni pahande kapre sira rang rumd, 


Solre lashkar, dwari “madr" karendida, Réni 
mar, 
Sir wazir de wihid, képar bAangae bhanddr, 


Atthdrda Aazaei wastr mirke, Haenf dholar 
charhi de, 


Vorsa, 

“ Bring the horse, Minion, that Hansd ( Has) 
gave me: 

That eats fresh grass: the noble horse that ests 
butter and sweeta, 

Put on the saddle, Minion, and all the trappings 
of the silver tinkling-belle, " 

Hasnt pot on her clothes and ber armour and 
helmet. 

The Ranji attacked her father-in-lew’s army 
with shouts of ‘ kill,’ 

She struck off the wasir’s bead, and his skull 
was broken. | 


Slaying the wazir of eighteen thousand, (borse) 
Hasn! went up into the palace, 


In the morning, the Rint had the sohliers shot by her 500 men, The Pirbiis® 
to R&i Majhir, saying: — “ Rai Hasni has killed the wasir of the 18,000 (horse) last so prey this 
morniog she had the sepoys shot, If you command it, we will get our guns into position. & 


But he saul: 


law, 


“No, my daughter-in-law is only young, and has not much sense. Everybody 
will say that I acted most unwisely, and that I put my batteries in position against my dangt 
She will come to her senses of her own accord," 








| Jracia Arabica, 


® Like Ri Morn!, this is a woman's name for Bila! Hasni. 
“4 Khildend, to place round about, scatter, ™ Eastern troops, i. «., troops from countries east of the Panjib. 
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Now is was the Bra'man Hid la that had been seat first, and it was his brother Chidda that 


pext met Mai Has, who said: — 
Enit. 
“Age Gwen, Did? Brdiman, taindi sadidi 
Haase Rai. 
Oh jo kahidi Morni, oh di thabar le de: 


Khubar le fwen, tis rakhedi ; 
wthita jaa.” 


naka, rahea 


Vorao, 
‘*Come hither, Father Drihman ; Cassi Rii 
She whom they cal] Mornt, bring me news of 
her, 
Tf thou bring news, then will I cherish thee: if 
not, remain there, ( or ) I might take thy life.”’ 


Tho Brihman set ont instantly and got to Rai Majhir's city. There he male enquiries and 
people said that tho Brahman, who had firat come to claim Mornt in betrothal had been hanged by 
Bai Majhdr. Brothers, hearing of a brother's fare, suffer great pain. He went to Rai o ajhir's 
court, male neither obeisance nor salatation, but asked forthe palanquin ( of betrotlal ). 


Eait, 

Gedh Mughalinios Daiman chalia, warhid shake 
Majhér. 

Akion Réi Mojhdr sin: “Maine euntéa 
weddd befmdn: 

“7 Muro Dim@n, Bhattéa, Déhmanda, tuid aun 
waddd pap lagge}: | 

Mang hai aédi sundar Morni: hor le jdegd bews 
juwda [ 


Teghin mart aultda-equliaa, fine kul jalan. 


Tir ndl Ved parhé de: mata le ghariia niia jn." 


Rai Majhir said 


ssid: “Every Brahman that comes, talks of “Morn, Morn!,’ 


Verao. 
The Brahman left Gar Mughalint, and invaded 
the city of Majlir. 
He said to Rai Majher: 
thou art rery facth'ess: 
ST If Dima, Bintts and Brahmana die, great sine 
are upan thee} : 

The demand is our beantifal Mornt : shall any 
other youth (than our Raja) take her away ! 
We ean sirike with our ewords hither and thither, 

ae ail the worlil knows, 
Have the Vedas read to an arrow’ and T will 
take her Lowe.” 


“T have heard that 


and nothing ela, 


Pat a rope two snd-ahall cabite long round his neck and hang him on the left branch, joss as the 
first Brahman was banged on the right.” So the two Drahiiens hung ke gourds dangling. The 
news reached Rai Hasnf that a second Brahman had come from her father and had been pitilesaly 
and unjastly hanged too, Sbe merely said: “ Every fool of a Briiman that comes does nol come 
pear me, bat goes there. ” 


The brother of these two Brahmans, Rap Chand, the austere, the rirtoous, the pions and 
earnest?!, had been lately married, and next day he went to Rij Dos and begged for alms, but Rai 


Has said : — 
Bait. Veree. 
“Agge dwen, D4d4 Bihmanda, tainda sadddi “ Come Lither, Father Drilwan, Haesd Rai calls 
Hasse Rai: | 


thee, 
Ehe whom they call Moral, bring me news of her. 
If thou bring newa, then will I cherish thee: 
if not, somain away and stay there,"’ 


Oh jo kahidt Morat, oh di Lhabar le de, 
Ehahar le @wei tia rakhiedi; nahia, raed, 
uthiia jée.” 





A suspicions line; it does not ft in with the rest and is perhaps acced ont of exebermnce by the bard. 
® Hitber and thithor, at random, Marry hor to an arrow, 
f Bath, 1! Haft pati, 
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Rip Chand said :— 
Bait, 
“ Main kal vidhi Bédlmani; merd mél na latthd 
hie. 
Aj di rit maintin rahan de, dhalke pawingd 
lamée rh,” 
Said Rai Has: — 
Bait, 
“Main pat dé dida gin kapre, sone has gharé ; 
Jhitt difia dudh piwan nda, 
Asi karke rakhdn Dahmani, joist Acsri Rant de 
mere mila, 


“Yesterday I married a Bribmani; I have not 
yet had my money's worth. 

Let me be to-night, to-morrow I will make ‘a long 
journey.” hea hs 


“I will give thee clothes of silk and handsome 
ornaments of gold ; 

T will give thee a buffalo for milk to drink, 

I will guard thy Brihmant as my mother, Kesri 
R | ‘J 


O Brahman, set out," 


The Brihman had a platter filled with gold coins, which he tied up in a corner of his shawl, as a 
gift made in charity, and went bome, The Erihmant! peeped at him from her veil and saw that he 
who when’ he set out was as ruddy as a pomegranate flower, had come back as white as a roll of 


cotton, and she said to the Brahman: — 
Bait. 
“ Maia changé bhalld ghallid din nua; tia dyon 
rang rup walde, 
Kehre man tere wartid? Dil di akh sundae.” 
Kam pid hai jojmdn Radi Hos dd; mathon 
ghari na rohid jae.” 
Said the Brahmant: — 
Bait, 


“Tthe ast Liin wasiye, jithon jin dd hone 
windh T 

Nahin tii bhaj chal Léhor Shahr, mangke khilg 
kirés? 

Maii pikidn de wirt le didn, baithd rj kama.” 


Said the Brihman Riip Chand: — 
. Bait. 
“ Palile eokreeo waese, jih dé pind na girda, 
Dije sohre 20 waase, jth dd wadhi kare bahin ef 
mii.s °°" -* 
Dhan hei slide jidnd ; dhan hai side jajméan. 


Padhidn bondi chhuddwan de; sdde chhuddwan 
na dgge? 





father's richt to culleet birt in Lahore. 
73 Wadhd kare, 


That 
Vorse. 

“I sent thee for alms, bricht and cheery; thoa 
comest as white as silver, ert 
What has passed through your mind? Tell me 

what is in your heart," 
“I bave an errand from my patron, Rai Has: 
I cannet stay an hour,” | Fs 


Vorse, 
“Why should we stay here, where life is in 
danger ? 
When we can go to Libor City and beg our 
livelihood from the shops ? ewes 
I will give you my father's patrone™ and we will 
earn s kingdom at ease,” ye ne 


Verso. 
“ Firat one lives with a father-in-law, who has no 
Next one lives with a father-in-law, whose 
regio gp sister are more than enough for 
im.” : 
Blessing on onr lives: blessing on our patrons, 
They set free the prisoner and the alave, will they 
bot set us free too P74 | 


' Wirt, or birt, the does payable to & Brahman, Here Rip Chand’s wife talks os if she would inherit her 
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The Brahman threw down the shawl in front of his wife, and she drew it towards her; and 
when she bad untied the knot she found the gold evins with not s singl silver one amongst them, 
Then she said:— “I ama daughter of black (poor) Drihmans. Truly, it is this that gets Brahmans 
into trouble that people give them gold coins ; bat our patrons give us only coppers. Whatever 
has happened there, 1 can tell you all from the book. Your two brothers, who went there, have 
been strangled and gibbeted by Rai Majhir. © Brahman, yoo must set out. You will suffer much 
but will bring back ample subsistence." 


The Brahman took off his new clothes and put on his old ones, and with a staff on his shoulder 
set out like a-young colt. The Brahman went ap to the palace and said: — 


ki 


Bait. , Verse, 
“ Sajiye titer dole; khabion lawid kald hia, “A partridge called on the right: a black crow 
} + _ cawed on the left, 
Shakkar didi Thiluréi Parmééhrda° Bdhman I will give sugar to the godlings and gods that 
aghih saldmat de. 2 the Brihman return safe and sound. 


Go, Brahman, let me seo your back’ at starting and your fase on yoar retarn,” 

The Brihman went his way and reached Ri Majhir’s city, The Brahman was a very fort of 
wisdom and he said to himself: — “I think { shall achieve my object either at the stairs which lead 
to the well or at the mill, or else at the oven. Now. you had best go and sit at the-well,” 


So he went to the well, where he saw four yoong wonten ™ who had come to draw water, and 


said to them! — | | 
Bait. Verse, 
“« Sarwar, kidh khalétie, thérd pani mujh pild, “ Ladies, standing at the well, give me a little 
, water to drink. 
Pani pila tera khgh dd, pani pike kardé dud.” If I drink the water of your well, as I drink I 
7 will make « prayer. ” 


When the Brahman said this, all foor looked towards him, Some looked ab his clothes and 
one said: —“ [ wonder what curse bas befallen him! What « handsome form he has and how 
badly he is dressed |" One ssid: — “I will oak him.”’ The two others said: — * We don't know 
him. Why should we ask him ?” She said : —“ No, I will ssk him,” And then sho ssid ; — 


Bait. | Vorso, 
« Bah, jajmén dt bofi, tha bt puchhat nflt? ee ee gee 
| tewart Bert, mongan dy Lili 1 bave four young maiden daughters at bome, I 
ee | “et * have come to ask alma of rubies, ” 7 


Tiny silat — * Teawe eee MS vee et SF daaghter or sister at home cares 





TT) Mitidrdns. " Apparently fragments of stansaa are collected here. 
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One said: —‘ Rai Majhir is giving heapa of alms.” Another said : — “ Morni’s giving 
lots of alma," The Brahman éaid :; — “A newly-married girl has come bere, who i giving lavish 
alms. Take moto her.” So they took him, and he said : — “ As soon aa we get near the palace 
of Rai Hasol, point it out to me and go away.” They showed him the palace and Rip Chand told 
them to go away, while he himself went into Rii Hasnf's ball and seid : — ** The king will role and 
the pigeon coo, and the sword will rattle: whosoever wants to ask about God's secrete, let him ask 
me." Rai Hasot heard him and told her maid to see who it was, as it sounded like Rip Chand’s 
voice. The girl saw it was Rap Chand and Rai Hasnt told her to ask him in at once, lest he share 
his brothers’ fate, The Rani took off her new dress ond put on an old one, removed the bed, and 
put down a mat. Rap Chand went up into the palace and placed his hand on his (spiritual) 
danghter’s head, sayig:—"* Your wedding was only the other day, what has become of your fine 
clothes f 


She sad: —"* Father, I am in moarning‘for your two dead brothers."". Rap Chand said: = | 


‘« They were fools, if they had come to you, they would never have died." 


Then they talked of indifferent subjects, and Rai Hnasni said: —“ Father, cook something 
for yourself and meto eat.” Hip Chand said: — “ When I left home, I started thinking of you, 
my daughter, and that if Test anything I must take it from the hands of Ral Mérnt.” Raj 
Hasni said ; — “ Every Brahman who comes bere talks of Rii Mérnf, Rai Mérnt. Moérat is silly 
and shy. She must bave gone to graze the cattle or to grind corn,” 


Rip Chand'a wit was no match for Rai Hasni's, and he said to himself : — “ Mornf is the 
danghter of a Raja of twenty-one tracts ; if she were mad she would have a guard abont her." Rai 
Hasuf went on to asy : — “ Father, if you don't believe what I say, I will show you Mérnt.” 


He told her to do so, and #0 Rai Hasni went and gave Ghattt, one of her maids who ground 
corn, an embroidered shawl which she had brought from ber home, and put it on her. She was 
delighted and said: —“ Yesterday you kindly gave me a bodice and now you have given me a ehawl, ™ 
Rai Hasnf ssid: — “I have made thes Mérnt for a couple of hours." The girl agreed to this and 
stuck her pot of flourunderher arm. When she came, Réi Hasnl eaid: —* Rajpot women wear a veil 
of one and a quarter yard long, so she too had better have one, too," When she adjusted the veil 
the pot of four slipped, and rice versed, — so she came, Rip Chand also saw ber as she drew pear 
and thought she had either a bundle of clothes on her or a child in ber lap. As she approached, he 
remarked that she had » gait like a donkey-grazer's, and rolling himself in his shawl, went to sleep. 


She came up into the palace. R4Ai Hasn! said : —“ Morni, Rip Chand has arrived tired ont. 
Fan him until be wakes op." So she began to fan him, bat what with the fan in one hand and the 


pot of flour in the other, she was soon tired, and said: — “ Accursed is the gold that tears one's 


eara."". Laying aside the fon, she perspired and her body began to discharge,!7 Rap Chand saw 
how filthy she was and thought of hia two brothers murdered on her account, Suddenly he sat up 
and seizing & bamboo staff gave her two or three blows with it, One blow fell on the pot of flour 
aud she became as white ag she had once been black, and with the flour coming out looked like a 
churél.™ Her teeth were as long ag one’s finger and she was just hideous to see, Rip Chand 
began to retreat and exclaimed; —“Q god, save me from this fate, It is o pity that ee 
account of this MGrn] my two treasrres” perished.” When Rip Chand uttered Mirut's name the 
grindstono slave langhed, and then looking at her harts wept.. Rip Chand observed that peo ple 
who were beaten generally wept and asked why she laughed. She replied: — A ¥ 








Wagan = wagnl, to flow, discharge. 
™ The hideous ghost of a woman that has died in childbirth, ™ Fit), robles, 
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Buit. 
(+ Agloa ghutid, Béhmandi; sinbhal kén wagd. 
Mornt didi la wishdntda maithos eundé ja. 
Sajanhdre sarjayd: rap dited Kartdr. 


Wal maldi pilwen ; cundal kés pawei. 


Noalthd hai bhale chand dd, ld! hawdin de, 
Honth pénaa ton patle, malik pan chabea. 
Dand jawdhir hire, kach de méti jor Laren. 


Gallda (dl éambhirida, tal hawdin déa, 
Kadnit bukiukwdlidi ; béhda wilan wiélidn. 
Chiatle apar apdr; unglida arwd di phallién. 


Sine ulte do ldtii dhare mashilaa bal. 

Diwnne tung shardé di; mode gurj dhare dhar 
jar. 

Patfin mds lipetwda; jhanjhah, de chhankir. 

Chal-chale wige shér di; tirde panchhi mardi 
jhanjhen di chhankdr. | 

Dhan oh riijd oh da jiind, jie ghar Morni adr.” 
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Voraas, 
“Thon hast been outwitted, Brilizian; do thy 
work skilfally. 
Hear the sigua of Morni from me, 
The Creator made her: the Creator gave her 


beauty. 
Hair nourished with cream; locks curled in 
ringleta. 


Forehead as the fall moon, ruddy as a rocket. 
Lips thin as betel leaves such as beauties chew. 
‘Teeth of jewals and diamonds, set like pearls of 


glass, 
Cheeks red as scarlet birds, raddy as rockets, 
Kars full of rings ; arms round as rollers, 
Rings without number ; fingers thin as pease 


To globes as bright as torches on her breast. 

Navel like a flask of wine; shoulders rounded as 
a ball. 

Thighs covered with flesh; jingling anklets. 

Gait like a tigress’s ; the jingling of her anklets 


Blessed is that réjd and his life, in whose house 
Morni is wile,” 


“Lisien to me, O Brahman, I have described Morni to you. Does ¥ she go about grinding 
flour? She is the Raji’s daughter, what has she to do with such tasks 7 


Rip Chand gave ber ten rapees and said : — 


“Forgive me for beating you.” And he gave 


a : . * ‘agora. and some firewood. 
her ten rupees more, telling her to get him some Inc, may see ae beside hi 


When the lac had melted, he took it off the fire and when it was luke-warm he 
paste it all over his body. She did so, and thea stack pieces of wool all over him. 
wind blew and the lac was completly plastered over his b 
looked like an old, old Brahman five handred years old. 


- he told the slave-girl to 
Meanwhile, the 
y anil the sheep's wool bristled, so that he 
Ghatli was now ordered by the Brahman 


to go and point ont Morni's palace to him, as they passed through the bazar, He carried o brass 


se ae ee aw him, they said be must h | 
2S ee ee ore One man said: — “If you are going to 


if any one wanted an oracle, now was t 
give him anything, give it, 


He is in a bed way, 


ave come down from Heaven, and that 


let him go somewhere else, lest be die at ocr 


déor."" Traversing the bazar he reached the watch-house, where one sentry asked him one thing, 


and another, another until the head sentry said: —“ This Brabmen is very 


weak, don't ask him 


any questions, but give him whatever you mean to give, and let him go, lest he die here.” The 


Brahman bekd his breath®! and in his terror fell down. 


The head seatry said they coald mow ask 


7 meet + 3°4 9 their door, and they must give Ra. 5 to bay 
for oracles and omens. “A Brahman had died at their door, and they - give sd 
fire-wood, The murder would be an extra charge, and they would have to go to the Ganges as well. 


Another sentry said: — “ It's no affair of ours, we are 
him or go to the Ganges. Take him by the legs and arms, and 


Mornt'a servants, and she herself must barn 
throw him into the courtyarl.” So 


two men seised his legs and two bis arms and threw him into Mornt’s yard. 


(To be continued.) 





#4 Thaggan, lit, to cheat, cheating, i.¢., hambug. 





8 SAnkghutnd, to be stopped — of the breath. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO PANJABI LEXICOGRAPHY., . 
(Continued from p. 294. ) 
SERIES IT. 
BY H.-A. ROSE, 1.C.8. 


Bikhsbhi: a witness, Jhbelom Customary Law, Xix, p. 

Sakra: a disease of camels. Monty. §S. BR. Gloss., p. xv. 

Sakwat: relationship. Cf. sakat'and ealdwat, Jukes’ Dicty. of W P., p. 198. 

Salimanwila: a man who at winnowing gathers up the grain tobe winnowed. Monty. 8. R. 
Gloss., p. ii. 

Salang vasak: a kind of snake which drinks the breath of sleeping persons. Of. sfhpiend, 
Mgarh, 8. K., p. 42. 

Sam? ‘sandy land. PD. I. Kbin 8. R., 1679, p. 211. 

Sam : an iron boot with which the pestle (muAla) is ahold. Monty. 8. R. Gloss., p, vii. 

Sambhi: a kind of net. Monty. 8. R. Gloss., p. xxiv. 

Sin: the name of a bullock after 4 years ofage. Monty. S. R. Gloss., p, xvi. 

Sanatha or Sinatha : bog myrtle. Kobit 5. R., 1884, p. 29. 


grec * a species of lizard. Of. aghua. Chenab Col. Gr., 1894, p. 10; senda, Maltin Gr, 
gg eas 


Bandéra: an inflated skhin-used for crossing streams. Monty. §. R. Gloss., p. xxiv. 
Sandia: an aqueduct. Multin Gr., p. 325. 

Bang: form of sudden death. Maltin Gr., p. 235. 

BAnga : a two-pronged wooden pitchfork. Hazara §. R., 1874, p. 96. 

Sangair: a soil having o large mixture of stones, Kobit 8. R., 1884, p. 156. 
Sangehtr: /i/., throttler, s poisonous snake. Cl. gurfhi. wees 8. E., p. a 
Sangli; a husk, of cotton. Mutian Gr., p. 210. 


Sanidar: « variety of tobacco with an even, well-shaped leaf requiring mugh more troable to 
cultivate than the gardha. D. I. Kbiin §: RB, 1879, p. 849, 


Baocli: a fish, the morral, Banoil 8. R. 1899, p. xxxvi. 

Sar: the wavy leaves at the base of the durd (saccharum. sara). Mgarb. 8. B., p. 33, 
Ser kin&: a name wrongly used for usd (saocharum sara), Myarh, 8, R., p. 83. 
Saras : lit.,‘ great ; the reaper's’ sheaf.” CE, niras. 

Sarda: an earlier sown Indian corn, See garma. Kohat, S, R., 1884, p, 122, 
Sarhon: rape, Monty. 8, R. Gloss., p. xi, 
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Sarl : vdteanae ot bias exGiebaeld sola. thie alae wl avbivhanm being a awelling of the 
whole body. Hazira §. R., 1874, p- 98. 


Sarihan: a fish (labeo curse). Mgarh. 8. R., p. 40, 
Sarobah : higher-lying, with reference to water-snpply. Banni 8. R., p. xl. 


Saroba-paina: /1/.,‘ head (and) tail,’ the general role by which the lend 64 tha hood: of 
a stream or channel are first entitled to be watered and after them the lower lands in snecession, 
D. 1. Khan 8. R., 1879, p. 7. 


Sarop: the first year's crop of indigo. Multan Gr., p. 213, 

Saropé: see jiiri, 

Saropa: heal of a torrent or distributary, Cf. mund piana, 1). G. Khan Gr., p. 103, 
Saropah: bundles of eléth, forming part of a dowry, Gujrat 5. BR, p. 48. 
Sarrifl: @jwd6 (extra cesses) levied in cash. Monty, S. R. Gloss., p. xxii. 


Sartor: bareheaded, a title of the Mullah Mastin or Mad Mullah, who is commonly known as 
the Sartor Fagtr, 


Sarwah: the autamn crop: sawanai ia perhaps the widest known term, Banné 8. E., p- XY. 
Sat: a disease of camels. Monty. 8. BR. Gloss., p. xv. 


Satan pawfn: or ‘seven quarteré of a rupee,’i.¢., Re. Ls, 12; a specific tate of hagy 
amimddr. Cl. adh-sera man, 


Sathra: (i) common red rice, (Cf. Jukes’ Diety. of W. P., p. 188). Maltan Gr., p. 216 ; (ii) 
a kind of wheat which yields a large ont-turn of grain, but Pe straw, p. 218, 


Satluba : iS a brand on camels. 

Satthi: the sixth day alter the birth of a child. Multan Gr., p. 90. 

Safftbri=toria: an oil seed. (Cf. Jukes’ Dicty. of W. P., p. 188). Multan Gr,, p 221, 

Sathivara: the seven daye during which a bride remains in her hasband's house, Mgarh, 
S. K., p. 70. 


Satwira: an observance in which sweotmests are taken to the bridegroom's house by the 
bride's people, 3 to 7 days after marriage, Multin G, B., p. 96. 


Saunfia: a kind of late-growing rice. Multan Gr,, p. 216. 

Sure: a plant, a mere weed, but ased for folder, Muyarh. 8. R., p. 33, 

Sawri: wild sawank. D. G. Khan Gr., p. 16. 

Sawwar: roush home-spun cotton-quilt, Cf. leph, tAiad?. Multan Gr., p. 82, 

Sef: a good fodder grass. D. G. Khan Gr., p. 16. 

Sept: a eweeper, who works for several families each in turn, and twice a year at harveal-time 
—opp. to afhar, Gujrat 8. B., p. 40. 

Seri: a grant, generally used of lands granted in ownership to religions characters ; but also 
applied to grants to a chief in excess of his «reat (tribal share) and to other service grants, 
Hazirs S. H., 1874, p. 155, 
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Shahi khel: a sweeper and grave- ea Peshawar 5. B., 1878, p. 56. 
Shahora: land ready-ploughed and watend. Kohat 5. R., 1884, p. 121. 
G@h@li: rice. Hazira 8. R,, 1874, p. 88. 

Shams: land ready-ploughed. Kohat &. R., 1884, p. 121. 

Shamshad : the box tree, Kohat 8. R., 1884, p. 30. 

Shangist: dried (of dates), Malta Gr., p. 228. 


Shara-jawAb: the last ceremony of the betrothal, in which the father of the bridegroom and. 
the father of the bride successively declare the betrothal in a lond voice, thedeclaration being repeated 
three times. Cf. ij@i kadiil. UHazira 5. R., 1874, p. 299. 


Shirak (add at Jukes’ Disty. of W. P. p. 205 :—): 2 éanus, in measuring wool =eAitak 
in weight. Multan Gr., p. 257. 


Gharik : see chdakdr. Kohat 8, R., 1884, p. 32 


 Sbarmana: a fine paid by a man who marries « woman without the consent of her guardians. 
Cl. roam mulk. Kohat 5. R., 1884, p. 77. 


Shaub pnt: (add at Jukes’ Dicty. of JP. P., p. 208:—): the permanent supply of water found 
in the sachi, Multin Gr., p. 195. 


Shavinh: atree. Cf. atrin. Multan Gr., p. 16. 

Bhigg®: the worst description of woil in which saud predominates, Kohat 5. R., 1884, 
p- 156. 

Shiban : a kind of hawk, Myarh.8&. E., p, 38. 

Shingist: ao kind of date, long, aod bright-yellow ip colour, Mgurh. 8. B., p, 31, 

Bhinh-bakri: s game, Multan Gr., p. 99. 

Shini: the best kind of Biloch mare. D.G. Khan Gr., p. 119. 

Shint: a tall forest tree, something like an ash. Kohat 5. R., 1584, p. 30. 

Sholgira: rice-bearing land. Peshiwar 5. K., 1894, p. 104, 

Bijh-ubhéré (iit, sun rise): a plant. Mgarh. S. i, p. 34. 

Sikand: a clay soil. Monty. 8. R., Gloss, p. xxiii. 

Sikand: a hard stiff clay of dark colour. Cf roraA. 

Biker: a hard soil full of shale and gravel. Cf. rakkar, 

Silmar: a quack doctor. Cf, kdfimdr. Multan Gr., p. 91. 

Simak: a disease of camels. Monty. 5. R, Gloss., p. xv. 

Sin: nplant. Mgarh. 8. R., p. 35. 

Sindi: a variety of wheat of the Indus valley. Kohit 8. R., p. 120. 

Sinetta: thick, low brashwood. Jhelum 8. R., p. 3. 

Singh&r&: a fish (macrones aor). Mgarh. 5. R., p. 39, 

Singi: a variety of fish. Multan Gr., p. 23. 
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Siugli (adj-): horned, of sheep. Multan Gr., p- 239, 

Sinwak: a white ant. Monty. 8. R. Gloss. p, viii, 

Sip: atray made of Land or «it, larger than the chiay and used only in winnowing. 
Monty. S$. R, Gloss., D. ii, 

Sipt: the spathe of the palm-tree. Multan Gr. p. 227. 

Sirin: « tree (aliicsta lelébel:). GF. elocahk, Multan (ir. Pp. 14, 

Sirmel: completion of a wedding. Maltin Gr., p. 94. 

Siropa ; an installation fee. Of, jAdiré and Iiingi, Multan Gr., p. 168. 

Sir par hon&: an animal which is kept by a man other than its owner on condition that 
the keeper gets half its value, when grown up. Monty. &. R. Gloss., p. Xiv. 

Sis: s game bird, a kind of hill partridge, Kohat 8S. R., 1884, p. 31; sien, D. G, Khan 
ir., pe 16. 

Sitni: abuse given by the women of the bride’s family to the bridegroom's procession. 
Hazara 5. R., 1874, p. 300. 

Sitthri: see doid. Multin Gr., p. 93. 

Siyal: a disease of boffaloes. Monty. 8, R. Gloss., p. xvi. 

Skhai: a game; it consists in holding up the left foot in the right hand, and hopping on 
one leg against an adversary, Peshawar 8. It., 1878, p. 131. . 

Sohig: marriage song sang at the bride's house—opp. to ghortdn, Gujrat 8. R., p. 44. 

Sojal: o disease of buffaloes. Monty. 8, R. Gloss., p. xvi, 

Solh-satahrwin ; s cash proprietary dae at the rate oi one-seventecnth, t. ¢., Re. 6-4 per 
eent.on the Government revenue, was originally the seventh slinre of the produce. Banna 
S. KR. po xv. 


Soni: a fish, the lade crea. Banu 8, B., 1899, p. xxxvi. 

Sot: throwing coins over a bridegroom's head. Multan Gr., p. 96. 

Spedar: a tree, found in the upper valleys. Kohat 8..R., 1884, p. 30, 

Spin: a kind of wheat. See ddid kidni. 

Subhai tikAla: the morning meal. Cf. gharmai marai. Kohat 8. R.. 1884. p- 73. 

Sufed pnt: the discoloured silty water brought down by .rain in astream. UD. I. Khin 
5. R., 1879, p. 5. 

Suhiwa: a variety of camel, Monty, 5. R, Gloss., p, xv. 

Sakband: a dam of earthwork at the end of a water-course, Multdn Gr., p. 325. 

Sukhdas : a valuable variety of rice. Kohét 5. RB, p. 124. 

Sum; ash, the wood is valuable for oars, shafts and all articles which require a combina- 
tion of strength and flexibility. Hazira 5. It., 1874, p. 11. 

Sunal; marriage. 

SQoda: the Pharmoh’'s chicken. Mgarh, 5. [., p, 37. 

Sunjati: recognition. 

Sargi: a branch o: arial. Bannii 5. It. p, xi. 

Surra: a disease among horses and camels. It is very fatal and does not yield to 
treatment. Chenab Col, Gr, 1894, p. 97. 
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Suryal : The relatives of the man in whose house a boy's wedding is observed, 
Susari: a worm which attacks dates still on the tree. Mgarh. 8. R., p, 32. 


Sutlar: the pole fixed against the well ropes to prevent them from: slipping off the dair, 
Jhang. 5, R., p. 79. 


Swajan: the Chaste tree (Vitex negwndo). Pashto marwandai, Peshawar 8. R,, 1878, 
p- is. 


Sweri : the shady side; the northern slope of a range of hills. Kohat §. R,, 1884, p. 20. 
Tabbai: a gridle of stone, a foot in diameter, for baking cakes. Kohat 5. K.,1884, p. @4s 
Tabbi: an oblong block of aalt, Cf. ehakki. Kohat 8. R., 1854, p. 148, 


Tad: a rope made of miinj used to fasten the yoke to the g@di, or driving seat of oa well. 
Cf. chal, Thang 5. R., p. 83. 


adda : of a colour nearly strawberry. Monty, 5, 7" Ross., p. xvi. 


Tagha : a large shrub with a small edible berry, the wood of which is a good deal nsed for 
making amulets. Kohat 5. R., 1884, p. 50. 


Tag sutiaj : a disease of bufialoes. Monty, 3. R. Gloss,, p. xvi. 
Talla: « fish, the catia duchanni, Danni 8. R., 159), p, xxx vie 
Takhti: a plaque. Multan Gr., p. 59. 

Takka: ashare. Cf. kadda, 

Takma:acharm, D, G. Khin Gr., p. 42. 


Tal: an apparatus consisting of transverse sticks and thick ropes of twisted ear grass. 
Multin.Gr., pp. 195-6. 


Tal: a sectional allotment of land. Banni 8. R., p. x1. 
Tal: a subdivision of a kandi (section of a village). Peshawir 8. R., 1878, p. 86, 
Tal di: local. Maltin Gr., p. 259, 


Tallian: a game in which one man presses his palm on the ground, and others ny to pull 
it up from the ground. Multin Gr., p. 100. 


Talwang,=tilwang: (Cf. Jukes’ Dicty. af W. P., p. 90.) Multan Gr., p. 195. 


Talwora: the grain that remains on the threshing floor after the heaps of corn have been 
removed. Cf, angari and rafa, Multin 8, R., p. =1- 


TamAlai: a deep vessel witha neck. Of. gadwif. Maltin Gr., p. 83, 

Tambal: cymbals, Kohat 8, R., 1984, p. 75. 

Tand, tandob!: a system of cultivation in which the water is laid on to open fields divid- 
ed by small ridges like those used in well cultivation, D, I. Khin S. R., 1879, p. %. 

Tandola: aplant. Mgarh. 8. R., p. 34. 

Tangan: see ufangen, Multin Gr,, p. 205. 

Tanrai: a clothes chest or safo made of wood. Peshawar 8. R., 1878, p. 134. 

Tapli: a soil ia which sand largely preponderates. Cf. roti, Mgarh. S. R., p. 26, 

Tappa: the portion of a main subdivison of a tribe, among the Pathins of Dir, Swat 
aud Bajaur, Esch tappa was again subdivided between the various khels into dafiars, 

Tappi: earnest-money. D. G. Khan. 
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Teriz: anagreement, Multan, 

Tasi: two angals, in measuring wood. Multin Gr,, p..257. 

Tatiri: the peewit. Mygarh. 5. K., p. 46, 

Tatti: «a game resembling prisoner's base. Kohiét §. R., 1884, p, 74. 

Taun: a bee-hive, Cf, gait and makhorna, 

Tawan babat: /i/., ‘fine account’; aterm applied to the Government revenue. Hazara 
5, ht, 1874, p. 156. 

‘toda gandh badhesan: /it.,‘ I will tie a knot to you, ¢. ¢. L will visit your shrine, 
Mearh, 5, K., p. b. 

Teghna: an iron gridle, a foot in diameter, for baking cakes. Kohat. 8. R,, 1884, p. 74. 

Tela: rusty brown. Monty. 5. BR. Gloss, p. xvi- 

Tengra: a variety of fish. Multén Gr,, p, 23. 

Teri: charitable granta given from times immemorial to jfayirs and other individaals 
following a religions profession. Hizlira S. R., 1874, p. 122. 

Thadri: cow-pox. Mgarh. S. R., p. 35. 

Thai la: a kind of fish (catia buchanani). Mgarh. 8. R., p. 40. 

Thaka: a cog ofa wheel. (Cf. thékanr, Jukes’ Dicty. of W.P., p. 101.) Multan Gr., p. 
10%), 

Thakkar: a guru of the sewake or river-worshippers. Maltin Gr., p. 115. 

Thamb: tied up. Mgarh. | 

Thal: a betrothal ceremony: when the bridegroom's party have, on arrival at the bride's 
ouse, been feasted, the barber pute between the two parties a large brass platter called a thal. 
Into this, the bridegroom puts what money and jewels he has brought for his bride. Hazira 
Ss, W., 1874. p. 299. 

Thala: asmall level patch ona hill-top, CE. thdpla and mofri. Hazéra 3, E., 1874, 

ae be 
; Thalwan: a Thal camel. ‘Jhang &. R,, p. 110. 

Thangar : unirrigated soil. Hazira 5. R., 1874, p. 197, 

Thanj pilam&: a ceremony performed some six days after the birth of a son when the 
relations are called in, and the mother, in the presence of the females of the family, gives the ehijld 
the breast. Multan Gr., p. 81. 

Thapla: a small level patch on a hill top. See thdla, 

Thokar: a dam or regulator on a canal or large water-course. Maltan Gr., p, $25. 

Thub&i: excavating the pit of a well after water has been reached. Monty. S, R. Gloss,, 


Bil, 
: Thuni: the yew. See éarme. Hazira S. R.,1874,p. 0. | 
Tika : among the upper classes of Gujrat this term is applied to the presents sent to the 
bov's father at a wedding ; equivalent to the Jhocha among the middle classes. Gujrat 5. RK. 
1874, p. 44. 
Til, pl. tithan; sesamum. Multio Gr., p. 217. 
Tillar: s variety of cotton. Chenab Col. Gr., 1894, p. 81. 
Tilphiti: a disease of sheep. Monty. 5. ER. Gloss., p. xvi. 
Tali: the upper part of the stem of the biita (seccharum #ara). Mgarh., &. R., p. 33. 
Pilér: n florican (houbara imacqueeni). Mgarh, 8. RB, p. 36. 
Timbu, tibbu: a memorandum in an account book. Mgarl:. 
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Timmar: o wild fruit. Hnsira 8. R., 1874, p. M4. 
Tinga: roocsting-pole, Multin Gr,, p. 82. 

Tir mir: akindofsnake. Cf. ghore dangan, Mearh. 3. K., p. 42. 
Tirahi: a kind of wheat. See diiid-khdini. 

Tirao: o onit of measurement. Jr, ete. 

Tirkanda: a variety of fish, Multin Gr., p, 23, 


Titak: a vegetable, D.G. Khan, p. 113; a water-melon. Ci. dindwduae, D, 1. Khan 
S.R,, 1872-79, p. 25, 


Titaha: sand-piper. Mearh. 8. R., p. 30. 
Tobab : « well-sinker. Jhang 8. R., p, 100. 
Tobi: a diver=toba, (Jukes' Dicty. of IW. P., p. 100). Maltin Gr,, p. 195, 
Tobra: a cess. D.G. Khan Gr., p. 94; a horse's nose bag, filled with corn, and 
representing the feed of corn given freely by the tenunt;adue. Multan 8. R., 13530, p. 44. 
Tog: the Indian bustard (ubfrd). Banni §, R.. 1897, P. EXXV. 
(fo be continued.) 
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MISCELLANEA, 
Bubdi ki Watt! 
BY H. A. ROSE. 
Tek. | Refrain, 
Rayi to kare, Subdic, Kishi Rim, re ghaure - | Sabdi, you should live in Kash! Ram's house: 
Nahin manné bord; mahi manr. burd, Never to be unhappy, unhappy, 


Fall karalé fulpa, fOlt kerala dund. 


| Flowereta bloom and the wild oniona h 
Dhela bbari meri jindarl; kas, kas ri shund? Nek fete ee 


I to o Laey F 
Rayd to kare, Subdtd, etc. Subdi, you shoud live, ete. 


Dhan,4 re taigé plade dhilé, Sundia, maénja. 0, Subdi, you have made your bed in Dhaulu’s 
vermnidah, c 
You should keep the distance between the high 
and low (casteal, Subdi. | 
Sulit, you should live, etc. 


Rakhil to karai, Subd!é, uché niché jinga, 


Ray:i fotare, Suhdés etc. 





Rale khiyve Akhi, Te, kijle ; min) mola thie Fad hime (), preity 18 thie lamp-black under your even a 


het kha . ‘, 4-5 : Ntire of your forehead, 
Eohri khaye terl parite, ghart palo, re, chite, O, [remember your one-sided lore Ghat faecinates 


| roa every moment. 
Rayd to kare, Babdit, etc. | Subdi, you should live, ete, 


Hans chugo samundare ; mor duni, re, bighe. | O, Swunz live by the lake - | ; 
Bis 1 a live by the lake ; peafowls in the valley 
Himen to simre the umrokhe; tose bichhre shighe,| I had taken you till your life's end, bur you ut 


| once deserted me, 
Rayd to kare, Subdté, ete. Swidi, you should live, ete. 





* Pakiy! Love Song. Bobd! of Sobdé was a Kanet cirl in a 7 in J : ; ; 
Klsh! Blu, hor husband, was a Kanst; Dhaull, her loyer, was « Koil pret Tisener Sin the Keonthal State. 


Abdulla, Goloonda k., inserip. of swe 97 
‘Abdu "r-Rahim Khaa Lodi, father of Shih 
Daula «+. ae = 128 on 


i 
tS 


Abbimanyn, son of Arie al ad || aeree 
abhityabta, an outcaste.. + aa” eer Oe 
Achiiri Brabmiins, sectarial ark of ... awe 121 


Achyuta, k., second Vijayanagara dyn. 34, 





Adbysyanéteava festival oon one i 
Adityas, the seven, of the Indiana .. on 1,8 


adoption customs in Spiti ss .... «o- 60 
Afghan Pamirs, and Dr. Aurel Stein 27 | 
Agni, g. of the 8. BE. quarter oo oon os 127 


agnishioma eecrifice § .s. nee oon ote 
Ahirs, a Panjab sect, fabus AMODT ss me 
A[bJivarman, father of Pushyima .. «+ 
Ahmad Khan, Balti, k., defeatof ... ore 
Ahmad Shih L, Bahmanik ... a ov 
Ahmed Khan, son of Ali Mir Sher Khan, 

defeated by the Ladikhia ... _ aA 
Abura Marda ... ore os 
Ahuras, and the seven Acai Spentas so 
Aik, Panjab riv..and Shih Danla .. «+ 


Airema, Aryaman. ‘irema Ishyo, Amesha 
Spenta ... ced: dupeus th easeetnnell 
Ailardya Aranyaka, a aks arr rr) == 1B4 
AitlA, a clan of Keonjhal Kanots «ow. 43 and pn 
‘Akbar, Emp, 28 ; - 32: and the ‘mint ra 
Mathura Pers one aes BO; 176 
Akhund of Swit, the, and the Shih Deala 
sect oon _ lle _ ant o- 
Akkana, opposed Manmasiddha of Nellore 
84 and n, 
dkranda, an ally... a ons » 203; 510 
Akshay-bit, temple m Gaya. «. 236 
Alampéndi plate inscriptions of Virfipaksha 
13 and n. | 
Alavandir, poet a one one ow 1H, 157 n. 
Alexander the Great... abe ows 144; 2 


Ali Mardin, Shab, a noble under Sher Shah, 116 


Ali Mir Sher Khan - Baltistin, invaded 


Ladakh ... see oe oe 62: 63 
Aliwiil, battle of Pe) 7 oon oom WI 
Alya Rimarija, a Vijeyahagere one o4 
Allida-Pemmayadtra-Mahirija, Pallava chief. 85 
Alluntikka, Pallara k. er Pr wae oo Bh 


Allo Tirukilatidéva-Mahirija, a Telngu- 


Chédachief .. + os LESS 
Almora, home of the poet Gamint Pant ... 177 
altara, in Spiti . om ee or oo = OL 
Amanashyi, goddess ... a. « ow 186 


Dive (ee ote ee 18 
Amesha Spentas, seven divine beings of the 
; ee 
Pala imecrips. at 
230, £., 247, f. 


- | Ammarija, alias of Nandivarma-Mahirija ... 85 


Amritear, fchu in 56; house # uperstitions 


‘ crn | 129 
amulets, in Spiti., «1 ws os oe Sl 
anaya, misfortune ove eos OOo 


Ancient Khotan, « work by Dr. Aurel Stein. 207 
Andél or Godh 0 un “ee 149 
Anderson, Mr., murdered in Maltén ... 172, 176 n. 
Andbrapfrna or Vaduganambi, author of the 


Patirdjavaibharam oon Per a oon 129 
AndiA, hill goddess i. nn 205 and n. 
Anegondi, or Kuijarakina, in Hyderabad, and 

the Vijayanagara kings . « 8 

i, i WTTior...« * on -— oo 150 

angt, B cholé or bodice ... «s oo OF 

| Sea mick CUM AEGEA domo ele ED 
woe 207 


Anwivicritiom, the conduct of a courtier 





Asia @ ero, Dans gasabaula 1k; 179; 


181; 184, ff, 
Arcane Ferozepur, fabus among ... «. 86 
art, in ancient India ves 145 
icthamakes of Chanakya, (Books V—xv, 
translated by R. Shamasastry, BA., Bk. V 
Yogarritfam, The Conduct of Governme: ont 
Officers, 7—24, 277—21; Bk. VI. 
The Source of Sovereign 
States 981 —254 ; eens raps dp gene 
udedah, The End wiz: po 
303—310 
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daa tte a name of 


Fifowinajp oe owe ore 
Aryamaen, Airema, Aryan g. «© Li 
Aryans, Reabirns and tbe igure seven 3; a, Be 
acces Canes mate of the iding . 263. | 
aeceticiem in. Spiti oon aoe on 


Asha, Asha Vahishta, NE PE spirit, 1, ff. 
Ashi, o female personage or spirit of the 
Zarathuahtrians he Ee ots 6 
Azia, and tobacco non oem oom oF 176 
Asia, Central, sce Archmological notes. 297, ff. 
Aska, i inscrip., unpublished, at Girnar, 30; 
age, statues of, 146; pillar, 145; and the 
Samdath columns, 176; stipa at Benares.., 233 
Agika Notes, by V. A. Smith, contd. from 
Vol, EXEVU, p. 24, No. X. Aska in 
Fahicn'’s Trevels—with notice of some 


discoveries near Patna ia 15], ff. 
Atvaghosba, and the Sirnfith = at ow» 176 
Asvamédha, horse sacrifice... ne oe LEA 
Asvatthiman, Kauravn neers” oie ws 17D 
Asvi, ¢. of wealth ws oa ro oa LEE 
Atam Devil, Bhasin, 7. rv. ene ae 
Atar, fire-god ao ee 
Atiri, chief shit i in the Panjab ali / 17a h 
Atarpad Mahrespand, a — saint or 

apostle... sss ad bs as Oo 
afinitra aacrifice... om . on nwa i) 
Atidd, mission af, to Nepal ase oe ww» 240 

ri fdluka, Kakatiya records at &8 ; 

inacrips, ~~ | 055 96 
Aided lim} eneesbon iol the: ~ Mabjan of 

Jind a arb 
Atrtya Pranathirthibara, . or - Kadimbiiich« 

chin nh gees ae LB 
Attock, Greck cometary naaz!c. + M4 and n. | 
Aurangreb, Emp., and SbhAb Daula 31: 56; 

and war with Guru Gobind Singh ... 81, i. 
re the aera and the Amesha 

Spentas oe Od 

ape ions. oon one ere ane wos | 2b 
A Yi, k= Asoka one ion ian on 159. 


Babi Sondar Dds Brahmachiri of Barah 
Kalin, a Pajabssint |... ews BS 
Badil, Bodal, Budal, in Dinapur dist., Pala 


inscrips. at oe one 236, 247, f. 
me in Bijigar dist, Eanarese inecrip. | 

Ce! ne oo8 a | ae bbe 255 

cece vil, in the Patjib one oe os $46 


. 140 | 





56 | Betta 1, a Telugu Chéda be 


Balabh Acharya, founder of the Mahddevji 


aot, noe LD 
Biliditya, SS, of iaasiegy ab Nalanda ws 207 
Ealarima, brother of Reiehne-- we nee LBB 
BAli, i. one a8 ane oon on 182 

| Ballad of the Sikh Wars oe ws - AT 


Ballaya-Chidadéva Mahirija, Chodaballaya- 
choda, n Telugu Chida oF 5 and no, 


| Ballichoda-MahiirSja, or Ballibbapilaka, a 


Telugu Chida one ae ore 
sBalte dgra-bgompa, saint of Baltistan  ... 
Balti Chiefs, probably dapoemtiend from Ali 

Mir Sher Khfin shally whe 
Ralti Chromiclea.s, 2 sss 
Baltia, defeated the Tadikhis 60; acu 

Musulman 62; defeated sc sve cane 
Haltis, Defeat of, a Tibetan song ss 
Baltistan, 6); = Skardo or Shigar ao a 

Mughal province ea! 8 eee 
Habddor Shih, emp.,or Mu’ ‘cant oa 
Babédur Shih, officer of Aurangzeb... 
ban tree, a fabu .. a oo one 
Bina, Binisura .. aS a ie 150, 189, 1&3, 186 
bandspats yin, Femwinbies one 
Bandarwal, kinkaniwil, a ceremonial mark, 127 
bandhakiposhaka, those who maintain be 
titutea .., 


eo. 


eheachar i ay Bo 


om 


bangles, i ivory, & dbus PTT) fr on oon 56 
pred reyal, ancient Boddhist k. of Baltis- 
Per oo oee ae ioe 61, «2° 
Satna, tn, nie os «6172, 175° 
Bardh Kalin, Sundaepar, in the Panjab oon” BS 
burbera, a tabu 55; privileges of oon oe MS 
Bargici, Naland4 ne inn tim mee ii 
Bari Pahid, great tope one ne oss L5G 
baris, bari, balls of pulae oe oom 56, 13 
| Baroghil Pass, and Dr. Aurel Stein ...297, 299, f. 
Bérukir inscrips. oon om tom Ts nH. 
Basgu, The Siege of,a song ... — .., 67, f. 
| Bateri, vil. in the Pafijdb tn one oo 47 
Battles of Aliwal, chp Gujrit, 
Midki, Sobréan one ank Ps 172, f. 
Bayvinn, opposed Manmesiddhe of Nellore 
&4 and 
Beal, and Fa-hier's Travels ... eae 158 
Beliefs and Oustoins in Spiti.. .. 49, #7 
Benares, and Lit Bhairo 154, 187; templea 
built by Mahipéla I, ,.. ar co hn on 
Bengal, The Pila Dynasty of ... “e 233, #. 
Bergmgne, on Aramati... oe sue + 40, 
bernagar, image mt o one “ é., « 4s 
Besnagar, old Indian Statua at me ae 148 


Bestarahalli, in the Bagepalli tiluka, in 


Kolar, copy of the Vijayanagara grant at. 00 
betrothal, in Spiti oan tee one 49 


«» and p. 


eo. 295 and no. 


dal 








etic BE Telugu Chéida .. 


10 and n, 
Bettarasa, Pettarasa, a Telugu Chéda » 10 
Bezvada, Gajapati insorip. at... 93 and n. 
bhabAdii, ashes ... aee Pet ann 119 n. 


Bhibris, i caaste seu om Ce | eH 


Bhain, or Atam Devi,a ballofclay ... «.. 126 
Bhalirs,a Kanctchn ... ove + 47 and n. 
bhanji, manjhii, an earthen plate,afabu .. 56 
Bheori, Fil. j ha | Keonthal me Prt 46 and nN. 
Bhiradvaja, ch writer PTT. Prt Per “ee a0 
Bharil, vil. in Keonthal wv «« 46 and n. 
Bharata, various persons somamed . ony 12 
Bharatas, Vedic tribe . al 112 
DhAraie werstia or Bhirata change, Recetas 

rial hime oe — Pry nae 112 
Bharech, vil in Keonthal a « 43 and n. 
Bharbut sculptures 5 us ees 146, 148 
Bharmisl, goddess... oo. oolth and n. 
Bhashyo, a work by Rimfinuja. 128, 140, 143 
bhdsld-pijd, re-ocoupation ceremony... ... 125 
bhashird;, a set of rafters a ae oo 225 
‘hal, marriage dower ... on 55 
Bhiwan Shéh, Pafijdb Saint of the 17th 

century... -— a a7, oe 
Bhibhikshan, brother of “Rhvan a » Ll4 
Bhima, Bhimaséna = 180, 183, 185, 186 
Bhimkond, the, at Niminéth... .. «. 80 
Bhishma, a Kaurava ... sks sis « 184 


Bhoja, k., Kritavarman... ... ae 
Bhojepotra, Brahman sept., fabus among ... 56 
Bhnityabharaniyam, concerning subsistence of 
Government servanta one UGS 
Bhujabala Siddarasa, alias RAjamalladéva, ih 
Chéla feudatory = 
Bhujabalavtra-Byasiddanadéve.Chédamabs. 


rija or Erasiddhi at ao. ca) TT ! 
Bhujabalavira-Manmasiddayadéva Chédamn- 

hirija, a Chéda chief... fa o. &4 and n, 
bhumbhak, ornament of cowries 296 and n, 


Bhtini, g. ae eee 14 
Bhi Pal, Lord of the earth ews 295 and n, 
Bhétapuri, Pitdr, near Kanchi .., 129, £., 135,143 


Bibis, wires of Mijn ... oe oon onnee DB. 
Bihdr, age pag Mag eto., at oo or 235, 240, f. 
Bijjiréju-Sid hé 

biled fruit, s caste mark sai ans ew LIS 
Binniik, Bindiik, g. or _ oe 126 
birt, wrt, 7.0. ses ——0 was ae 318 and th. 
bisd-dhdrd, a ceremonial mark - es 17 
Bishd, vil.in Keonthal.., . — ..«.  46and n, 
bisknpad, Vishppad, seo dine ow TID 








Block, Dr., and Indian deities eas oon ae » 148 
Bodal, Budal, or Badal .. Sas oki 
Bodh Gay, Gay, Pala inscrip. at, ete, 234, 
2o6—298, 240, 242 
Brahmichiryas, their caste marks. 118 and n., 119 
Brahman, the meaning of 1 2 ase 176 
Brihmana caste marke 118 and n., 119 and n. 
Brahmans, and fabua in the Pafijib 55, f.; 
and building ceremonies 122-124, 126; 141; 
their privileges in the Arthesastra of Chan. 


akya eee iain Pe 260, f, 
branding, as a pilgrimage shuiats + «oe EBL 
Briri, goddess 0 owe 0s HD ad 
Bribannada, Arjuna... ar » 185 


Buddha, figures of, at Topary.o: or Fulci: 
wa 110, %.; in ancient Indian sculpture 
146 ; and the doves 151, f.; images of 153, 
f ; footprints 155; and Asika 155; in Coy- 
lon 159; Statue at Bihdr 235, 240; at Bodh 
Gayd 298; at Titariwa 239; at Gunariyl ... 242 
Buddhism, and the rise of art in ancient 
Endim see eee ee oeee ewer coe AD 
Buddhist, times in Baltistan 62; 63; Chiefs 
of Chigtan 65; Art, and Dr, Grinwedel 
145; 146; remains near RAmagrima 155; 
near Lobinipur 157; at the Sevaitank 158; 
Image at Jaynagar 242: ruins in C, Asia 208, ff. 


Boddhbista, Indian, sectarial marks of os 180 
Bibler, Dr., and the Wala Clay seal... .. 145 
building superstitions ... re | 
Bukka, founder of the Vijayanagara dyn. 12 ; 
89, Pandan, 91 
Bulandibigh, sandstone capital at ... ... 157 
oud, lewng or ndth, q. », on «+ 66 
‘a Bumbha, Old; perhaps rGyal- babietens bha- 
Ida, sony of mee hed nom oe ne f 
burial-grounds in Kibul dont tee » 238 
Burhans of Pin, in Spiti oni ey Oe 
Bya-rgyal, probably Jargyal g.v. .. «. 68 


Canarese lang, 161, f., special developments 

of vowels, eto. 163, f., 167, 158, #., 201, ff, 
Caste and Sectarial Marka in the Pafjib, by 

H. A. Rose rt Tt = haa nine 118, ff. 
cenotaphs in Spiti oe es | 
Central Asia, see Archaeological Notes 207, £. 
Ceremonies and Superstitions relating to 

dwellings in the Pafijib ~~ 19, 8, 
Ceylon, Sitnhaladvipa 12 , eniihd 2nd Vijaya- 

nagara dyn. 95; visited by Fa-hien ... 159 


the poet, Ghulim Farid ... ... 33 and n. 
Chaitra-Pavitra, ceremonies, nota on —- of 
epee Sad surname of Kakatiysa feu- 
datory chiefs .. ae on wae _— ists | 


892 








eae: goddesses in . a We 
Chanakya’s Athbenaten, Books V-ZEV. 257, 
#.; 277, #.; 303, ff. 
Chandiman, Patna dist., PAla inscrip. at wos BAO 
Chandragiri, and the 2nd Vijayanagara ee Ms 
Chandragupta Bre eoin of, found at 
Rumrihir oe arr oo ane aoe 1h? 
cheng, barley brew... we ee 
Chépalapalli, vil, in Veakutagiri Zamindiri, 
and the Chita foudatories oe cd oan 87 
chaprd, prepared lac... owe eee d2l 0. 
Charol, Eanet clan, in Keonthal . 43 and n. 
Charyipida of the Pidma-Tantra and the 
pavitra festival Oe ks 
chath, occupation ceremony ... “ . 124 
Chedalavada, i in the Ongole tiluka, Vilayant- 
fara inscrip. at ane oe ane o2 


Chhatribrl, goddess... _ oi kSD and n. 

Chhibar, a Kanet clan ... ust a. 47 and n. | 

Chiang-sen-yieh, Dr, Aurel Stein's Chinese 
Becretary . 298 


Chidambaram, golden hall, and ‘k. Virdpak- 


sha 12; and Govindaraja sas sé 143 
Chien-t’t-wei, Ehiantho-wei, and Gandhira 152 
China, the Great Wall of... 9s. +s 297 
Chinese Pilgrims,and Adjikan ... os» 651, f. 
Chinese Annals and ©, Asia ; 200 
Chingtan, Buddhist imscrip. at 62 ; chiefs of, 

64, £.; 6 
Chitraghanté temple at Benares ous we 238 


Chitral, and Dr. Aurel Stein 297; autochthon 
population of ws tse nee wm, BED EL 
Chitramatildl, Pile gq. 2 9 61 oe 
choba, attendant on the pick 2 3 = 1 «0 8] 
Chéda Velanindu chief naa oon 
Chédas, Telugu Obédas, chiefs or prinose 7 
and n., 8,9 and n.; 84 and n. 
Chidaballayachéds, and Ballaya-Chidadéva- 
Mahiriija 
Chola, Kingdom, in ‘Karnal (Kurnool) 1, 8 
ard n, 9; co,, and Viripiksha 12; Empire, 
in the Telugu ¢o, 85; feudatories in Nel- 
lore claiming EKakatlya ancestry 87; k. 
and RimAnuja ME eee a be D 
chdla, a loose garment... one o- 296 and n. 
chorten, » Buddhist 5 ki worshipped in 
Spiti we ow oo = iw? Bl 
Chronicles, Balti, and of Chigtan 
Chibis, or Rat-Obildren of the Pafijib and 
Bhah Daula i. os co se 27, 22.99 
Chu-li-yo, sages mentioned by Hinen 
Trang .. oo oon oe 
Chundi, in Kanduktr tiluka, Reddi in. in- 
scrip. at one oon bee - we ©=6BD 


8 o, 


.. 205 and n. | churél, ghost of a female coe ane 





evar in ee a 


Dandan-Oilik, tn. N. of the Doiilbkin desert 


oon ee 65 | 


+» 320 
churning, o tabu ra a on ee 
Chutalwi, adevil,in Bpiti .. .«. =. 60 
civilisation, Sede in the Tarim Basin 297; in 
Chitral .. oo on oo - ~~. 2 
clothes, now, a babe wT * » 56 
Conjeeveram, Telugu-Choda i fascial in §, 10, 


ll and n.; &5 and n.; captured by 
Muppidi-Ndyake 87, f.; and by Muham- 
mad Shab TI... 9 us 93 n. 


Contributions to Pafijabl Liestodgiphy, by 
H, A Rose, contd. from Vol, KXXVIL p, 
S71. 17, i, 74,22, 98, ©, 221, ff, 249, ff, 

265, ff, 285, 1%., 322, i. 


| eopper-plate grant, near Kodaikdnal... coe (Oh 


courtier, the conduct of a, from the Artha- 
sasira of Chamakya .0 © se ses 177, £. 

cremation in Spiti oe ee ee 

Cuddapah, comquestof.0 «2 uses (7 

Cunningham, on the Besnagar, and the 
Parkham images 144 and n.; and the 
Asika pillar 153; andthe Palas... |... 248 

Customea and Beliefs, in Spiti, notes on, by 

H. Calvert, LO.8. I. Customs connected 

with social relations 49; IT, ‘Social ideas 

50; III. Objecta connected with worship, 


IV. Superstitions =... 0° 4.00 nee 
Da, in W. Tibet adi | ae ie oo OF 
ar in “gee tua inserip. 

= 62 
sikuentts Dy Spbontiats of ‘the Masdavae. 

ie fer in —_? Per Per 4 
Dahisar, Ravana... 9 6 ed ws 81 n. 
daly, faq ir's coat... tom ous or 29, a2 
Dalip Singh, titular Mahirija of the Paijib 

171, 174 0. 
| Daltong pass a one « 67 


Dismal, nose Conjeeveram inscrip. ab ~~ 4 


in Khotan ss... "oe. OO 
Dandd, vil. in Dera Ghisl Khin, tabu in oe 56 
Dara Shikoh, son of ShAhjahin. 31; 83 and n, 
Dard, family, of Da, and k, Nyima-mgon 57; 

origin of Balti princes 62; race to which 

the people of Chitral belong oe, ser Oe 
Dargih Arsini, Buddhist railings at -» 158 
Darkot Pass, and Dr. Aurel Stein .., -» 299 
Datavarman, Telugo-Chida chief 1. ... ‘8B 
Dayite ro . o. 10 and n. 
visbnu, ancestor ae k, 247 
deformities in Spiti ... one re 51 





Delhi, and Gura Gobind Singh Bl; in & 
legend .. cn, oop. LUBA 

' bDebidan- Foamcreal Ladikhi k., defeated 

Abmed Ehin 63; or k. ere rmam- 


rgyal + Cr eset ee 
Démimbiks, Heme kuca, wile of Devil- 

riya | a Prey 92 B.. 
Deorar, vil. in the > Padijab, tabus in mee 55 
deotaa ae -s oon as ih th 126 
Deo-uthan, festival oh PT nom Pre 126 


Dera Ghizi Ehin, qaperesitioas and cere- 

MOMIGS 10 -+ at 122 and n., 127, co 
Dera Ismail Khan, fabwsin ... sia 
Derd Miwid, Paiijab State, family of a 
Deshi, tn. a =—Cloes 4 4", 47, 69—73 
bDe-skyong-rnam-g7), eeolieiyt k. bDe- 
Dévaka, Save of Krishna ... 
Davaplya, Pils k., inscrip. of, etc., 234-296; 

240, genemlogy of swe Bhby £3 247, 
Dévaraja, g- one one ons oon 131, 135 
Deévariya, Vijayanagara chief dee | a) 
Déviraya I, Vijayanagara k. _ 
Dévaraya Il, Vijayanagara k. 92 and n.; 


- 178 


death of, ete. Part om -» 93 and n. 
Devata, name of the Parkham image ws LT 
Devi, g. 120; 126; or Sarasvatt 140; 182 
Dévulapalli plate ES, on 92 n, 
Dhamiddri ght, in Theos —e 4 and n. 


dhar ome Cros ane 43 
Dharmapila, Pila k., ol the padec 233; 

inscrips. of 234; 236; genealogy, etc. 

244, 1, 247, f. 

a Sar a son ae Aiéka: . .» 161, £, 158 
Dhauld, lover of Subdi, character in a poem, 

228 and n. 

Dhritarashtra, blind k. of Histinapara 177, 

182, 136 

Dhruva Réshtrakdta, k. nt) see 

Digambri Jains, their sectarial marks . 

Dik, Paiijib riv,, and Shah Daula ... $0, 31 

Dinijpur, Pala inserip.at .. 259; 247, f. 

Dinisur, Ravana... as ails a e. 150 

Dir, independent territory... is 


207, f. 
Dirgha Chiriyana,awriter .. =|. «+ 279 
Diwill festival ... a ram oo. 126 
divine judgment and ordeal aes #e 3, 4. 
divorce in Spiti .. ef om nm om 44 
Dogri, and k. Rinchen one one ~ O60 
Domoko Oasis and Dr. Aurel Stein .. on 308 
dord,a girdle .... “a _.. 996 and n. 
Doraparija, k. father of Nandivarma-Maha- 
rij sige 8 
‘orja-phurpa, magic dagger in 8 Spit «. 61 
Dikshdrima insecrip, ci » 85 


67, 6. 


Dravidian Phonology, kPa of, by K. Y. 


Subbayya, M.A. ...159, #.; 185, #.; 201, #. 
Dréna, a Kaurara ast “ ire wwe 164 
Druksh, an evil spirit .. ... .» Jandm, 
Duggidévi, wife of Doraparfiju oe owe BD 
dungten,a bone receptacle 4. os os OL 
DuryGdbana, a Piindo .. oom 178, 160, 183, 186 
Dushyanta, k.; father of Bharata... ows 113 
dvaidhibhara, double policy oon oer) oon 303 
Drdrakd, c. a “A os 1B4 
dwellings, in the Paitjth, roperttions and 

ceremonies connecced with .. se 122 #. 

| Dvwiirika, fort... : faa ‘ak we Lie | 
| Dwirkd, pilgrim raid see one. ws 2G) 


Dydlph, vil. in the Patjjib . 46 and n. 


| mDeea-ldan-rnam-rgyal, unidentified k., pro- 


bably ‘aZam-dbyangs-rnam-rgyal; song of 
85, 66 


Early History of India, by V. A. Smith, Ind 


edition, and the leading Pila kings on ae 
earthquakes, explanation of, im Spiti.. .. 61 
Echama-Naik, a noble, BY to the 2nd 

Vijayansgara dyn. ote oo a 5 
Edwardes, Sir Herbert, and. the Sikh wars 179, f. 

175 and n. 

elephant, figure on Afika pillar ws lod, £, 155 
English and the Sikh ware... 171, 174, 176. 


Erasiddhi or Bhujabala-vira-Erasiddanadtra- 
Cholamahbiiré ja... ne oo . 10 and n. 
Erasiddhi, evidently called Gandagopila, a 


lated the Harivarifainto Telugu». 
European, period, the earliest, in India 176; 
gravesin Edbul —... we! el os SSR 


excommunication in Spiti am ues aes HD 

explorations in Central Asia, see Archiio- 
logigal motes wc ss tes eS BT TE. 

Fa-hien’s Travels, Agika in .. «. 51, @. 


| fairs, at Shih Daula Daryil’s shrine, Gujrit. 27 


ee a oa of Skardo, legend 

af aie — oo — 62 
Fath Khan Tiwind, Malika Sikh, death of. 173 
Fath Mubommad Khia Ghori, a Sikh eA Fp 
Fa-Yi, or Dharma-vardhana, k. of Chien-t'o- 


weil one o-8 oe a aoe 152 
female caste macin 2 oe oe BBL 
festivals, religious, in Gurghots ee |. 
Ferorepur, fabusin =... ow 656 
Foroseshah, Pheru-abahr, battle ab on a i | 


fig tree, gfobu os bee wae fee BG 
fire-pit,, o mystesious, in a mound on the 
Sutloj bank oon one on oo 88 





fire-worship, in the Zarathushtrian creed ... 5,4 
Firozpur, ceremonial marks in,.127 ; and the 
Sikh army 171: 174 
Firéz Shah's pillar at Delhi ahs . 153 
Fleet, Dr., and the Chaitra-pavitra ... « oF 
Foe, images of, at Sinkidya ... .. see 
Fort St. George, lond- grant of ose ws 98 


Foucher, M., and Indian seulpture ... 145, f. 
Gadidhar temple,in Guyi.... as Dee 
Gidamu ridge, in the Paiijib ... a we 48 
Gaddis, the eee . 206 and no. 


dGi-lgai, perhaps the how-pobk dimron as 66 
Gadidévariju, a Chida chief ... ae 
Gajapati dyn., and the Vijeyanagara, 03 and 
n; and Kondavidu om a o6 
Galchas of the Pamir region and tha Pakhpo 
Nomads of the outer Kun-lun Hills «- Ol 
Gal Vihaora, rock temple at Polonnaruwa ... 112 
Ginadiva, a Gajapati feudatory, caneenaa 
Kondavidu — s. 03 
Ganapati, Kakatiya, k B4 and ni; ‘death of 
86; 87 n.; 88 
jagépila, or Erasiddhi... wees LO 
Gandhdea, the Buddhist art of, 146; 148; 
home of Dharmavardhana ... . 151, f 
Gaede | in §. India, conquest of . we OF 
Ganesh, ¢ sea 120, 124, 126 
Ganga Dat Upreti, Pandit, and the Gumani 
Nitti. «n os ase Li? 
Gangavaram, vil. in Darii division, grant 
mode at usa re] 
Gangayadtva-Chide-MahtrAja, a “Pelugu- 





Chida ... asa hits f2 n, 
Gangaya-Sabini, a Kikatlya Feudatory, 9; BA 
Ganges, riv. 132; 135 ; or ee 179-181 
Ganpati, g¢. inom ie 127 
Ganpatis, seobarial mackce hac «ws 1200 


Garhi Shih Daula, sabeard ob: ‘Gujeihy sens 
of the Shih Daula Sect one oy 
Garh Mughaliinf,a Paijjbb State—family of 311, ¢ f£ 
Garuda, g. on coin aon ons an 157 
Gathas, the heavenly befage- in 1; and the 
ordeal by fire3; and Aramaiti 4; and 
Hoaatvatet and Amertat 5; and Sracsha 6 
ree on Ganda, Bengal, seat of the Pile 


oo, if. 

cays Bid Gay, Ts Gay, Pia orp 
oe ave SS, 2IG-299, O40, D409 
Ae ah as aes iatats « Sn, 45. 
Georgian bishop, grave of, at Kabul... ... ¢39 
Geusha Urva, Geusha Tashan, Iranian gods 9,5,6 


ghagghi (opi, conical cap one « 206 and n. 
Ghakhars, oa allies of Khawis Ehin - 28 
Ghati, vil. in Koonthal.., oe «» 46 and n_ 
Ghajétkacha, son of Bhimastng ... ,. 185 


. 4 | 


Ghizt Sultan Muhammad. and the Shah 


Daula Sect one =n oo Zu; a2 te 
Ghoardwi, Patna dist., Pilla faci: ot = sane BGS 
Ghotimukha, th. writer oe me on Ste 


Ghulim Farid of Chichrin Sharif, “Pafijab 
poet, a 4d/fi by him oes * oon aS and n. 
Giants, Joharrums, erected sr at To- 
PAY settee » lll 
Giles, and the Travels of Fa-hien “151, f, 158 
Gilgit, Balti emigration from, 65; Obinese 
army in so ow oo 


Gipsica of Europe, and R Pischel -— os oo 
Girnar, unpublished Aédka inscrip, at oe =O 
Gobind Singh, Guru, war with Aurangzeb 681, #. 
Gada, Andij, goddess 142, f. 
Gokalndth, near Mathur and | the MabAdevji 
Sect sis on wes, 
goldsmiths, in India is A aon os 145 
Gopdla,a Vijayanagarak. ... 05 n. 


Gopiila I, first Pilla k. 294, 936, £.. 239, ff; 
genealogy of, ete, = «6 Bd, 247, 2, 
phate probably II., Pala k, ae of 237 ; 


nealogy me 2445 248 
Gépiil OT., Pala k. 241 ; s gemealogy of, ete 
244, 246, 248 


Gopéljf, a Vaishnava sect, sectarial mark of. 190 
Géparfja, a Sdluva chief, my of Déva- 


riya II. san ase 02 n. 
Gough, Lord, and the Sikh ‘rats oe los, ATI 
Govardhana Disa, Krishna . 184 


government servants, in the Arthasastra of 


Chanakya ss. a a» 265 
Govindabhatta, cousin and disciple of Rams. 
a ma Pi " o 133, f, 188, £ 

vindapala, Sidect of 242 ; penea- 

logy, ete, am cit ae 246, 243 
Govinds-Yigi, or rYAderapeskale . oe = 136 
gramabhritaka, village employés .., 260, 964 


| Grantha alphabet, in the Ariyur plate in- 


scrip. 12; in inscrip, at Pimbéirai.., ... 84 
gravee, Eoropean, at Kibo]... as 22 
Great Wall of China, and Dr. Anrel Stein 207 


Greek cometery near Attook , + sane Deh 
Greeks, and art in India oe =. owe «= 146, 148 
grika pratishia, nooo pation ocremony ee 
Grinwedel, Dr., and Buddhist Art . _ ye 
GOddr filmka, records from, 84 and n; 95 
Gojrit, ceremonies, ete.,in ... ,,, 124, 128 
Gujriit, battle of. ne eee nae 198 
com E 2 os ome LBS 
Singh ammui, MahiirdiA, a Dogri 
chief, in the Sikh wars ree fi ee oy | 
gflar, fig. ascastemark  ...  ... 118 and oz. 
Gumani Niti, the _ oe =s_-sdA¢: 77" fF. 


vs Gunerf, in Gayt dist, PAlainacrip, | 


fon eon eco te en 





Gunavarma, two writers of the namo.,, ... 255 

Guntur, and the Telugu-Chédas 6 ; under the 
Reddia of Kondavida oe - av 91 

Gurgion, fabus in §4; 56; ceremonies and 
superstitions in se les 122, 124-137 | 


ow» 121 


HinglAj, in BAldchistdn, pilgrim resort 
| Hir and Rénjha, tale of rr ae 7 149 
| Hiranyakadéipu, Harnishah, ¢. «w» 149; 183 
| History, ancient, of Nellore District 7, ff; 84, ff. 
Hiven Tsiang, and the Ohdlas 8; and Asika 


Garjares of RAjputdon 2 oe ss oes OBB | 151, 159-159; 176; or Hofian-Tsang .. 200 
Garjit, and Shih Doula DaryAt =... 97; 30,8. | Holifostival 4... 00 aus acs, nus 1D 
Gurodatta, father of BAliditya ee = oes S97 | Hor, Turki, army in Ladakh... 67, 68 
Guru Gobind Singh, or Gobind Singh q. v. house superstitions inthe Paijib .. 122, i. 
61, f. | hobble-bubble Autks, at Sirnith =... 4. 178 

rGyal-'abambha-He, or ore Tibetan Hultzsch, Dr, and the identity of Rama- 

san eae ie _ 63, f. chandra of Dévagiri and Ramadéva 12 bm 
rGyalbu, r(Gyalsraa, ancient and modem and the Chaitra-pavitra =... 62 
forms ofa Tibetan title .. we 59 | Hyderabad, ancient Bhighnagar, founded. wo 37 


rGyat-rabs, the, and k» Jodpal $8; and p, 
Rinchen ; 59; of Laddth, on Balti ehrono- 
logy Coy mi aoe eee ae G2: a 


Habdén ridge, in Birmir State... ie 73 
Hampe, or Vijayanagara, Vit¢halasvimin 

temple at Pa Pry ane wen 96 
Hanguya Tati, near Khotan, cultivation in 30], f. 
Haniimin,g, ... 45, 47; 71-78 and n.; 151, 181 
Haoma and pn Amesha Spentas ... 5 
Hir and Rinjhi, a Pafijib love story #4 nn. 
bares, ribong, a superstition gale them 

in Spiti - BEE iim iho oe one Sl 
Hari, g.  «.- pvr , Lae 
Har! Bega, wife of Dar& Shikob in a 
Hari-Chand, Harischandra — oe LO 
Haridéva-Chédamahdrija, Rey a Ei- 

katiya fendatory oon ane u 
Harihara I., Vijayanagar k .. 89, 90 and n, 91 
Haribara IL, Vijayanagara k. 12; grant of 


90 n.; $2 and n. 


se 149, f. 
ws 89 
ae 100 
Hisisanar, fads in ons oe tee. 00 
Haurvatat and Ameretat, (health and im- 
mortality) Amesha Spentas 1-3 and n., 5, 6 
Hivaoa, misprint for RAvana ... ove on LID 
heavenly, or higher beings, in the Guthar], 4, 5, 6 
Hémachandra’s Pratrii Grammar ase 25 
Hémévati, in mrs ned dist., Chéta records 


from om » On. 
Hicks, J belts: etd ot at Kabul = a 20a 
Hinayina monastery st Pataliputra... ... 155 
Hindi proverbe, used by Gumini gS 177 


Hindu States of 8, India, combination of, 88; 91 
Hindu tadws, in Jiimpur 56; seotarial marks, 
eto, 121, f; superstitions 128; gods, old- 
eat representations of os wwe LAF-149 
Hindo-kush, main range, crossed by Dr. 
Aurel Stein ee aa me em he 


Thits { the devil ) “ae oo «» SL and n. 

Iddru, NAga inscrip. at. ss oe BG 

Immaii-GandagépAla- Miaka basierays 
barija,a Chédachief...  ... ne 


ImAdpur, Musaffarpur dist,, Pila tices at 239 
images in Ancient India, note on the use of 146, £. 
Ind, Indar, the rain-god ew 125 and n; 127 
Index of Prakrit words occurring in Pis- 
chel'a Grommatié. der Prakrit Sprachen, 
Appendix pce ~ 0s wee 1 4-O 
India, 8., ‘dis poeta: fastlikl ta the temples 
of, 63; Mubammadan invasions of, 85; N., 
Vaishnava and other caste marks in 119, 
120 and n,, 121; Ancient, note on the use 
of imagesin, 145, ff. ; viaited by the Chinese 
Pilgrims 151, £.; 900; and tabsoco 176; &., 


Indriyndba, k, of Kanauj an ** | 
Indus, riv., crossed by Alexander the Great, 144 
inscriptions, of feudatory chiefs in N. Nellore 
7, § and o; 8 and no; 10 and n.; the 
Ariyfir plates, eto., of k. Virfiphksha 12, 
ff.; near Eodasikinal 54; Buddhist in 
Baltistan 62 and n.; 64; in Chigtan 65; of 
Asdka, at Girnar, (unpublished ) 80; Telugn- 
Chéda 84 and n; Pallava 85 and n.; Kika- 
Uya 86 and n; 87 and n; of the Reddix, ete, 
65 and n.; Vijayanagsra, etc., 89; 90 and 
n.; of Himachandra, ete., 91-95 7 of the 
Venkatagiri Zamindirs 97; Kandyan at 
Topary 112; on the Parkham image 147; 
at Ne-le 155, 156; Pilla 238, #.; BAdimi ... 255 
we 85 


| = 
Irani igion of . | Kabul, Acrangzeb's territory $1; European 
* ove graves at oo8 ows Boe 


Tikes "Jebinglr, ig rh and Shih 
Daula oe a. 30, 32; 68 
Jains, their pechurial, marks 120 ; ; end 





Riminuja s+ . 14] and n.; 144 and x. | 
jal, as caste mark ase os 115 and n. 
ddlandhar, Jullunder, potemucre im ow 122 
JamAlgarhi relief, the . oon . 148 
Jambudvipa, gift of ere one ane “155, f, 


Jamm@, andthe Shih Danla sect 28; and 
the Chihis 32; the scene of EK. Rinchen’s 
death 59 ; and Khan Kbwia... ws LG 

jammin, granted to Mahdriji Gulib Singh. 172 

Jampur, in Dera Ghizi Khin, tabu in 56 


ohm 


Jamuna Dhib, mound near Bankipore ow 158 
Jinki Dis, Mabant of Kushdlé -~ 45, 73 
Jarisandha, opponent of Krishna .. 178, 166 


terres (3 once.) peaks beeee Baago 
Jeavant Bing’, apa with Dr, Are tin 
in CO, Asia 


aan os 


- Kadimbifichchan, or Atréya Pranthirthibars. 137 


Jae, of Rapgarh and Jitgerh, tabus among, 55. | 


Jayachile province, or JayangonJe-sdlaman- 
dalam . = ~~ 2 

Jureticathe, Jayeakandha, moythienl. k. of 
Sindhu-Banuvira ae 145 

Jayapils, Pils k. .. a35, 247, 2 


—, fort in Mungir Dist., PAs inscrip. 


ohh ae Po 


KaAfiristin, and the Shih Daula sect... «=. 28 
Eahdot Column, the ... saisth |: anon de 
Kaimali, pargana in Patiila see 47 and n. 
Eaithal,in Econthal ... ~ 41 and 


E&katiya, inecrips, 86; aii. siete by 
| feudatories 


Chila . 87 and n., 8 and n., 8? 
a hola oe FED in, 87 


KAlsika ss ww 156 sal 5 
EFaAélidisa'’s Bokuntala .. oo Per Pai 
Kaljin, in Patiils ai on sa 47 
Kallakurai grant of Ranga vi oon 98 


= eit remains of Asdka pillar 
eae = 156 

Salvit , 1D Gian, todu iz a. oon ines ey 

EKima, irda Pottapi-Kamadtva Choda- 


Maharaja, a Telugo-Chiéda ... 8 and n. 
Kamakityambiki, goddess... 4. 90» «8S 
KAmAkshi, Vijayanagarag. = «=. «=. 12 
EA temple, at Conjeeveram «. 9. Eb 
Sumalbee a tine At Verh os on ow» 144 
Kamauli, near Benares, PAlainscrip. at 247, f. 

| Kammanindu, Telngu-Obide territory .. % 
Kampa, son of Sathgama 89 
Eampana-Odeya, brother of Haribara L. of 

Vijayanagara a oon oon ol, f. 
Earhaa, encny of Ershna nt oon ana 178 
Kanind, Pafijib vil,,fabms ime = see oe 5S 
Kananj, andthe Gurjaras .. «|.  %293,f 
kan chhedan, ear boring ceremony ... . 55 


Eiichi, taken by Naliasiddhi 10, 11; and 
Nandivarma Mabirijn 85; and the Gaja- 
pati k, Puorushéttama 93; or Karléa, visited 
by EémAbnuja ... 191-136, 139 

Eandokir tiluéa, or Skand Eikatiya 
records at, 88 ; and the Reddis os 89; 91; 96 

Kandukiru, in Pikanfdu, 


cit Cd 





cap. oom ee am Pr) Per Prd 8 
Jobing. Fabsngtr, Bmp. 9, $9; and the | Mandyan insorip. w Topery = ee, eee 
os ie ~=— ae.«63-| HAmgpd, fort, mentioned in a legend 114, 
sanracaice bo kh step tumee Aver 116; building superstitions in 122-124, 
Jind, tobus in a see os 65 j 126, f. 
Finda, RAnt, wie of Ranjit Singh «.. 171, 174m, | Kamigiri tiluko .., 9 wes oso te 98 
a | tabus in oo oe te ows 5S Eaninka Bhiradvija, a writer one fre 270- 
Jivan RAi, Bhat, in a legend ve ~~ wew~=«o 14, 116 | Kanishka, and the Sirnith column ... » 176 
Jo-dpal, k. of W. Tibet, song of xm aes 5S | Kankall Bhatnl, poctess, and Jagdev Edja 
Jogis, sectarial marks of eT een Lote ey a Paes 
Joharrume or Gianta, buildings of ... .. lil Kannada or Kanarese Poets, Livesof .. 255 
Joiyas of Mult&a, a wedding song of ...97 andn.,38 | Kao-baiewche,Corean general exediion ta 
Juling Malw! Pafijib vil., tabus in oo ©«=6Clo owe OG |) Ohitralae = we one , 300 
Jullunder, Jdlandhar, ne in oe 12 Eépalir grant, a Vitewamamuas inscrip- 89, 
Jungi,in Eeonthal =... 49-45, 47, £.; 69, £; 72 | 90, 91 





acta, for Katicht sam oo. ve ee 193 
kdrmdntika, superintendent of manufactories. 263 


Karna, a Kaurava a see 183, he 
Earnita d ee _ wes 

5 che atdeabecsls Vol. L, re BR. and 8. 

G. Narasimbachar, book-notice of... 250, £. 
Karnitake Sémééa, the fee EK. Vira- | 

Sdmésvara ss us 11 
pipe i boy poet in Tibetan 
test Chin, husbond of Gabi? ow. O28 and o. 


Kashmir, visited by the Emp. Shihjabin 31 
f.; conquered by Rinchen 59; and the 
Emp. Rurceges? 81; called Sarssvatipite 
140; Sale of, 172; and Lobé Pal | oe 
Easfr, capture of 0 om ana ee 71 
Essyapsa,a demon = ere 
Kataka, Cuttak, Géjapatl cup. we. 
KityAyans, ancient writer = 9. 9 = 279 


Kauravas,the .. ~~» 112; 179, 181, 184, ff. 
Esusimhi, tn. arr ae Prd 
Kautilya, o writer _ 280, 308, t., S10 
Eivali tiluka, imscrips, ims ne 95, 36 
Ei’vréri, rif. TT banks built one oon 25 oO. 
ee in N. Arcot dist., inserip. . 
Pesaro n Ur, Gaetan’ known Kanarese | 
work eee oon od ee on 255, f. 


Kavunji, neat Kodaikanal, ruins at’. ~~  w« of 
Eech, in the Paiijib, famous for the beauty 
of ita women ... 0 «s = erat 
Keonthal State 41 and n., 43 and nn, 4 
and n., 46, .; 72, 73 
Eern, and Iranian belicfa -) ees HD 
Kiéava temple, at Konidena ... = + ] 
Kidavacdmayaji, character in’ the °Yatictje- 
vaibhacam of Andhrapiros... 129, f. 
Keshab Dev temple at Mathré cet) eae ll 
Khadalil, tm., Khotam .. = swe ss 908 
Ehaliash, vil.in Keonthal ... ~~ 45 and n. 


EhAlimpur, MAlds dist., PAla inscrip, at 234, 247 — 


Ehillaé, the fraternity of the Sikhs 82; 171, 


f.,173-and n. | 


Ehanduj, an Arora sept, fabusamong — -.. 56 
Ehin Ehwis, or Maenad Ali Ehwis Khin, 
amb tint. Siete SREM Tea 
at Delhi, legend of a 


113, ff. 


Khiseibc-wal, foe Cikien-t-Oowe, and: Gans 


dhira oe Pr | ae eee 159 
Ehoeas, Baloch tribe, British allies .. ove 178 
Ehotan, and Dr, Aurel Stein ... =~ sor, £ 
Ehbri-srong-de-san, k, of Tibet ss ss 245 


Be ke eae ee 


Spentas... es 1,2,4 
Ebfmalt, vil, in Keonthal — 820A 2. 
Eburisin, Aurangeeb's territory .. «. §1 

_ Ehwis Ehin, or Ehin Khwas... 113, ff. 
Kielhorn, the late Prof., and the Palas 

233, ff., 247, f. 

Eien-to-wei, Gandhiira = = a 152 

kitar wood, a tabu “ i Pes «. 66 

| Kim tree, a fabu ... oo or o- oo 

Kind _ ee ve “— — ws 150 

| Einjalka, a writer oon see 8 on 279 

kinkeniedl, bandarwil... = os Ant 
Eishurghan, “the Princess's Tower,” near 

the Taghdumbash Pamir + w+ +» 300 
Eodaikinal, Malayilam inscrips. near ow. bt 
Eok-yar and Dr, Aurel Stein .. ine . 300 


Kémati-Véma of Kondavidu, a Reddi chief, 92 on. 


"937 | Kondavida, and the Reddis 89; 91; LS, 


Gajapati fief 93; conquered by Ranga 


Koédbhisomharanem, the replenisiment of 

the treasury . os aes, 260 
Kott, in the PaljAb 42, 45, 46 and n, ; 48,69, ff. 
Kottavi Devi, Mothes of = o_o oon 182 
Kotyadona, Komidemm .. oe wwe 8 


| Krishna, g. of 178, 160, 182-186 
Krishna, Kakatlya Roane eM ebaemaet 
inS. India =k + ws om 88 
Krishna IIL, Réshtrakdte k. ee a rs 
Krishna-Dvarika temple, at Gays af 240 
| Krishnaraya, K., and 
pa ,”~—,s 9B mas, M4, 96 and w., 97 x. 


Sant caste marks we 118 and n, 119 
ishepa, a cast, a throw we ee ee OBO 
Kuber, g-of the North quarter... . «+ 12? 
Kubéra,g.ofriches «1 = = 148; 178 
kuchohilipottis, tinsel disos, as caste matt 121 


| Kuléthaiga L, Chile k. and the Velanknda 


: ow 7,9, andn.; 85 
Euldttuiga IL,E.Obaldkyak. «= = “ 





Kaléttuiga (IIL, or Tribhavanaviradéva, 
Chita k.... «» 10 andn., 11; 84n., 56, 87 
Kulottanga-Réjindra, Sendeiery of Hajarijé 
II. E. Chalukya as: a on ee | 
Kumainl! proverba, used by Gnmiial... ows 177 
Kimirapala of Gauda, Pila k. 241, 245; 
genealogy of, etc. ... 9 nee 0 eee eel, 246, fF 
Kimrihir, vil, and Nele, 156, f.; : Buddhist 
railings at re Pe “ nee 
Euling, vil. in Kangra ... oa : 
Kofjarakias, 8k.,for Anegondi .. ++ 
Eun-lun Gills, outer, about Eiék- 
Pakbpo Nomads of .. =... 2 = ‘we BOD 
Kuntalas, co., congaered by VirdpAksha «a 2B 


Kaunti . 180 
Edrddhbiéa, KarattAlvir, disciple of RAmAnuja 196 
Ku rafapalliké, vil., Pala grant of a. 2D 
Riérattijran, Kitrapathi, disciple of Ramiau- 

ja ak ee 129; 141 
Kurééa,a disciple of ieakanin 136, £., 142, f. 
Eurnool Site gr core oa, 2,8 
Kurukésavarys, Lurok «= 140 





kuétlora, musicians ct Fae sib 


Ladikh, divorce in, 49; invaded by All Mir 


Sher Khin 62; andthe Turks 63, 67 
Ladithi Song, published anv, Vol XXXI, 
pp- 87-311, mote on ... Liss) 
Ladakhia, defeat of, by the Baltis, “Tibetan 
BOM ass a eee 6); 63 
ladders, heavenly, at Sankiéya onl ws 152 
Ladvags rGal-rabs, the ... on - a» 69 
Lagehen, name in Buddhist inorip. in Bal- 
tistan + we 62 
Labora, Rous semsientilieds in, "199 tnd B.5 


treaty of oat 2aME 
Laidlay, andthe Travels of Fabien 151, 158, f, 
155 


Laill and Majnin, tale of one one — 149 
Lakhmiji or Sri, Vaishnava sect, sectarial 

marks of — w ow 120 
Taki werk s'daus of ths Sotynd b= ST ana 2. 


Lakshmana 
lakibmanaiten, 1 Pischel’s | paper’ on the 
Court Poets of cs ove + 26 
Lakshmi, goddess 126 ; ‘Se, oldest ise i 


Indian os se one oo 147, £5 179 
Lamas, in Spiti... one ae ee, 
Langoarma, k. of Tibet, killea bya Lama 57 
Lanki ss... — os 0s S178, 
Lan-mo=—RAmagrima “a Pts 1M, £. 
LAt Bhairo, Pilar at Benares oo» §=©6 L157 
lawng, buldég, or mdth as oe oe le 
Lawaghar, in Kohat, fabw in s+. foe o. «66 


Legend, the, of Sh4h Danla; by Major A, 0. 
Elliott ... i ini 


oe oon 


174 


» 178 | 





28, ff, 


Legend, the, of Ehin Khwiaand Sher Shih 
the Changatta (Mughal) at Delhi, by H. A. 
Rose 1l3, ff. 

Legends from the Pafijtb, by Sir. BR, 0. 
Temple and H. A. Rose; contd. from 
Vol. XXXVII p. 155; IL The War of 
Aurangzeb with Guru Gobind Singh 81, f; 

IV. The Wedding of BAi Morn! or Prin- 


nm shi 


¢ess Peahen .. ei 31, #. 
Legge, and the Trasels. of Fabien 151, £., 
1, 158 
Lezioography, Pg contributions to, 
l/, #.; 74, 7. ; 98, #2; 291, #.: 249 wf: 
265, f; on, ff.; 322, ff. 
Lha-chen Dynasty of W. Tibet ee 
Lhba-chen-rgyalbu-rinchen, or Rinchen .. §9 
Lha-dbang-rnam-rgyal, Tibetan k. ... 8... 64 
| Lho-nub-mda-mdzad-rgyalpo, k., named in 
Baddbist inscrip. ce susan, nen 
gLing ee —-— = oo aoe 60, 61 
Lingayats, or Vira-Saivaa oon oon ow DOU 
lion, igure on Addka pillar ... 153, ff.; 157, f. 
Lives of Kannada or Kanarese Poets ow 255 
loha, metala sss oo i oy - 260 
Lohintpur, Addka Pillars’ “hear oe 156, 2, 
Loht Pal, Lord of metala ... ... 25 and n. 
| London, o. mentioned in a Ballad of the 
Sikh Wara... san » 74 
Lop-nor, and Dr. Kueel : Stein... ve QF 
Love, The Troubles of, a Pafljibi song. 149, £ 
Lteang-mkhan-(beggar)-malig, fakir founder 
ofthe Skardo dynasty ... ss 62; 65 
lucky and unlucky days, in Spiti ... on, OF 


LudhiAnd, superstitions and ceremonies in 
125 and n.; 128; 171 

Lombini Garden=Rummindci, Buddha's 

1H, f. 


fom fa 


birth-place 
| Tungée, cloth with printed prayers... 


Macdonnell, Prof., and images in 
arte in Ancient 


os ws 146 
MacMabon, a British Volunteer in the Sikh 


1 
Madana-dert, Phia q oom mee Let 


genealogy et 


Madhéy Acharya, Se hie 


Madhorakari,poet =... 0k, 187 and on, 
Madhura-mangala, near Kanchi ...—,,, 199 
Madhburinotaka Pottapi-Chéla, o Telaga- 


Chéda of Nellore, origin of the name 9 
Madura, conquered coy oon see oon 9 

















INDEX. 639 
madhyama, mediatoryk. 284 andn. $06 and n. Maumasiddha, ruler of Nellore oe ‘Shanda. 
Magadha, and Aédka ... _ woe «+ 155 
mdgadha, a bard... eee ane eee vos 263 Mantra, Vaishgava “iene it 
Mah, month, a toby ee vance nee eee 130 L., 125 and n. 
magic dagger, im Spiti «1 se see ese Manu and Wolwhand on on? “aa © 
Mabhibhirata, meaning of, 112; war of ManusmgeiJagipsle, Vijayanagara Xi, 05: =. 

the sent A eee - =e 178, 186; 241 | MannmagandagépAla, name of two Talugu- 
MahAder, as a lattoo mark eet: Chida chiefs .. sa» ow $86 
MahSdara, image at Badh Gaya wa wiht Manda, ridge in PatiAla 43 andn.,46 and n,; 71,72 
Mahidevi,g, = «+» eee 131 ff. | marols epidemica a eel) ee 
Mabey or Badr Vaishasre. sects; marks Maricha, a demon se ae age oe 158 
oe eee wwe 120 | Marka, tutor of Prahlida ole) eae LE 
Mstjans af Jind, bus among a «= oo marriage, in Spiti 49; piscine the Aroraa of 
Mahamandu Kuli Pita Si(ha), or Mubham- ole OB 
mad Quli Qutb Shah = o7 Marshall, Dr, aiid the Asoka pillars... ow 158 
Mahfi Singh, founder of the Sikh Btate of Misiyapita, in Eanigiri fa/uks, Musalmin 
the Pafijib - ae ie cen 174 and n. inserip. from Per a4 Pers one o7 
Mahdpérna, Tamil Perianambi, disciple of Masnad Ali Khwis KhAn, or Khlin Khwhs 113 
Yamunirya. ... eos 133-198, 141, 144 | Maspro, vil, on the Indus 4. ue eB 
Mahdrijasinha, o Palliva chief, perhaps Mastuj,or Shang-mi,in Chitral «.. .. 209 
identical with the rebel Kopperufijinga ... 85 | Mathard, a mint of Akbar, for copper coin- 
Mab&yina; monastery at Pataliputra 155, 237 age, 60 ; aculptures, etc., at, 146, 47 and n, ; 185 
Mahendra, Mahindo, a relative of Adtka ... 159 | Maurya, images, 149; stone work at Patali- 
Mabéndreplla, probably the Indradyumna of putra,15$;atKomribfr .. 4. 1 157 
tradition = uss nets abs, 246; 245 | MAyh Devi, mother of Buddha, figure,146; 147 ; 179 
Mahipila 1, Pala k., ‘insorips, of 297, ff. Mayi Sannyasi, name of Yidavaprakiaas ... 131 
genealogy, ete, oo0 mie hee O44, ff. Marar-toghrak, tn, 8, of the Domoko desert, 
MahipAla I]., Pala k. 241, genealogy, etc. 244, 255 Ehotan rote ee -\ Lee titigas 
mahdrat, lucky time we om swe owe 194 | Maeda, and his Satellites wu 
Mahmid son of Aurangreb a a wi cil | Masdayamnians end the sof ordeal 3; 
Math, vil. in Patiila one on en oon 45 and the De i . 4 
Malayalam, U Plan teolndiekais mil, ab inthe Pad since — ib alea 
54; lang. 159, ff.; special development of oe ne 
Towels ... oo « 165, #.; 188, #2: 903, ff. si Eharda, takes Pin a aa =" 58 
Mallddti,wifo of Harihara I 1 vio Mirai, musicians SAN Sorts ae! i 313 2. 
Mallius, bostmen, tabu bear es | Mithilf, Tirhut, ete,, conquered by RAmaplila 24 
ae rena en be Mitive@: cs by “k oF 
i aie he oer) a ih \ Hh. 


seige of Vijoyanagara oe ee eee 


oi. ee 
Midiptesir las or] oof oa kl 26 
Mangalé4s, Chalukya k. te 1 
Mangarasa, two writers of the name ee 255 
rope ctlartiaa Sale. 6. SH 
one 29 
Matgyansptii, Vijayanagara insorip, at. 92 
manyi, bhangi, earthen atobu.., .. 34 
Manmacuodagiplla, » Ohba chief ofNelor, 
ramasitnhapura 64 n., 86, 88 








| Monasteries, Mahdyina, at PAtalipatra 155 


oo 20 | 





Mirel and SthibAa, tale of, 340, 35 n., 36 n, 140 
Mohiye ki Har, or Bar, The Chronicle of 
Ba; 4 Mobi Parkash, Ruler of Nahan ( Sir- 
mt) State, by 4. oe contd. from 
“‘oldha, or Manga one 


neat “hae ile “me 


eth om em aan 


Mongolian in Tibet eee or one 
monetheism, in the Zarathushtrian eed 
Mons of EKhalatse, the, and Tibetan songs ... 
Moon, the, and the Vijayanagara dyn. 
ModaliyAndin, or Vidhilankthsa ... 
Modgagiri, Mongir 34g ats 


pao es e 3 


E 
& a 


R 
gS 


$40 


Miadkt, Battle of a a) ee oe TT 
Maghals, helped the Batis, 69; under Aurang- 
iisincasibicalea, cabacel hy the Baltia 
60, 62, 63 ; and the Chigtan chiefs... - 65 
Muhammadans, fabus among, 56; im 3. Indin, 
88: 89,;91; 097; their superstitions and 
ceremonies, 128; and the Lit Bhairo...1& ;157 
Muhammad Bakhth, 2c Mchémmaad 


Mobemmad Kbit Diddputri, ShAb, in the 
Sikh Ware oe aot 173 
pre spre Ghort, Fath, in the Sikh 


. 173 | 


Muhammad Khia Khosd, British ally i in the 
Sikh wara ae . 1f3 

Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah, or + Mabaamendie 
Euli Pata Baha], Goleonda ke coe ore OF 


Muhammad Shih II, Bahmanl! k., and 
Conjeeveram .. oe 93 n. 

Muhammadju, Dr. ural Stein's Yarkandi 
CATAVAN MAD a -. 298 


Mukkanti, the Telnogu Triléchana, pautantli 

jeal Pallawe k. se oes “ on B5 n. 
Mukkanti-Eiduvetti, Pallava k ... 85 and n., 86 
Mukkarji, the late Babi P. C.. and tho 

Agilce pillare 2 oo = sss 156, if- 
mulberry treo,atabu ... «, ee wa 6 
Mal RAj, Diwin of Multin, rebellion of, 172, 

f., 175 n., 176 n. 


Multan, siege of... _...171-178, 175 and n, 176 
Muppidi—Niyaka, Kakatiya general, cap- 
tured Comjecveram ...0 0 «+ = ss 87, 88 
Munda, ghdfin Sirmér,. . 72, 73 
Manda ShAbid, a hillock near Pikpatan a. 63 
Mungir, Mudgagiri, Pila inscrips. at ... 234, 
247, f. 
miinj, vetch, as castemark 4. 9 0 se 118 
Murid, Son of Bhibjahin _se.. a $1, f. 
Marskh aan oe om —- om a tom 150 


Nichana-Sima, Sama, Telugu poet ... - 90 
Nadidtrflvir, Viteyaniths . mis ws 136 
gh pcan a Kakattys feuda- 

_ oon «w. 86 and n. 
thes. fort i in the Pafijab oe _ i 
Nigas, AL Kakatiya feudatories nae 66 
Kigevarma, two Sie say of the name wwe 255 


82, f, | 


-- 178; 175 | x 





INDEX. 


Nihan, Sirmiér . — 40, 69 

Naik Rim Sait a otepeckh with Dr. Aurel 
Btein in 0, Agia ae we aol a 208 

Nainit, g. of the S. W. quarter oe hee RT 


Naique's palace, ruins near Palonnaruwa ... 111 


| Nal, vil. in Patiila oon oon «+» 4] and n. 
| Nala eae ‘is ow 182 
Nalanda, Buddhist seraeir in Bibir, Pile 
inscrips. ab se wee ee (tS, yn 4 
Nallasiidarasa,a Pallava __... 
Nallasiddbarass, a Telagu-Ohéda, Prebe 
of Kalittunga . 1 oom oon 10 
Nallasiddhi, a Telugu-Chéda.. .. 10 and n. 
| Nalladittaraéan, a later Pallava — ws 85 
'Nallur, in PAkanidu, ene a Telngu- 
Chéda cap. ane os ae on OT 
Nimder, the Dyer, Raleoe sca < lees 149, f. 
naming custome in Spiti oe 49 
Nammialvir, Sat&n, «. 137 ah a. 140, 142 
rNam-rgyal, dyn. of W. Tibet... as «. 88 
Nanda, father of Krishna ei... 2. ow 187 
Nandalir inserips. ... we 85 n. 
Nandivarma-Mabfirija, alias Aruartjn, Pal- 
lave ee as Pe os 87 
Narada, a BAGO ves ane — aoe «. B87 
Narini, Jind iliga, fobw in . aoe oo 55 
Narang, an Arora sept, fabus, among en | 


Narass, Vijayanagara k., and k. Prat&parnda 
93; 
Narasimbachar, Mr, R. and a Zones or 





Kanarese names i... ee uae - iv aie 
| Nitriyan, Nirayansg. .. .. 126; 141, 142 
Niriyanapila, Pila k., inserip. of, ‘236; 
genealogy of, etc. ... ve Mh, fs 247, 
Natta Sdstri, rep the Ariyfir plate 
inacrips, i: ewe ERE 
Nithamoni son Peo, 
nidth, buldg, lawig, nose ring, ‘a tebw.... a. 56 
noubaf,adrum ... ace 42 
Naushtrwan, legendary hero of justice, §3 and n. 
Naup, vil.in SirmOr ow. snus 42, 47 
maya, policy — ane hs we BAS 
| adyaka, chief constable ... ict “ake leecul 
Nayanasukha, s name of Duryédk . 180 
sa Pla k., inscrip, of, 240; ‘wens 
ogy of = - aoe oon 244, f. 
needle, an emblem of well-being . 49 anda, 


“Melo, city 155; the vil. of Ktmrghér.. 154, f. 


Nellore District, Ancient Hi 
from Vol, XXXVU,p.357. The 
Familion acs sss oes 7, i; ; 84, ff. 
, | bs FAM an en) 10 
Néminith, Nimnith, shrine at -~ oo 80 
Per ans PT 54 
Nidmat Ehdtun, mother of Shih Daula - 2 
ote ow. 134 


of, contd. 





=e ee vim 140 


sect. om ie 


Nimi, ed os ane eee one one 187 
Nishidaa family on oe 186 
Nripatenga-Améghavarsba ‘. ani the Kaw- 

are mon 256 


rdjamirga 
nila parba, (Kansada) the sasiire festival .. oo 
Nuniz, Portugueze chronicler, and the foun- 
dation of Vijayanagara 89, 03 and n, 94 
Nop Bain, Rind of Koti 8... 42, 48, 72, 
Nyemo wee 
Nsseair aida w. Tibetan k., unig —— en 


Observations on the various persons named 
Bharata, and the meaning of Bhiratavar- ~ 
sha, by Mr. Narasithhiengar of Bangalore. 112 

Ohind, Und, Waihund, spat at which Alex- 
ander the Great forded the Indus ... 144 

om, mystic word, as a sectarial mark se 121 

Ongole tdluka, Kikatiya feudatory a i 
at ee rr Per ori 


iddsoraeas, acudl: siecistenlal ase wwe 128 
soa ide nmi 
Faminiiira oom ae one oF 
ordeal, or divine judgment in ‘the Mardayas- 
nian creed 


one id o 


27, 299, z 





Oxus eaataliad: Upper nee wk 


Pades Rao, perhaps a corruption of Prand- 
hadévariya, a name of Mallikirjuna =. 93 
Padma-Tontra, the, and the rae featival. 62 
Pahldd, Prahlad oe sows LOO 
Pakanidu, conquered by Dasavarman —. § 
Pakhpo Nomads of the Outer Knun-lun 
Hilla ... one a8 oon a0, f. 
Pikkai-nidu and the Chita feudatories 87; 
original territory of the Reddin “ 
one Pak Pattan or Ajiddhan. om, on 
the Butlej 53 and n. 
Pal: Dynasty of Bengal, by ¥. A, Smith @3u, ff 
Pallarss, the Later, in Nellore ... aw. 85 
dPal-mdz:a-dbangmo, Ladikhiq. .. 66 
Pamir, the Taghdumbazb, and Dr. Aurel Stein 300 
Pamira, the Afghan, and Dr. Aurel Stein 
207; Chinese power in, 299; route of Hstan- 
teang in one or or os 200 
para —<— ss 260 n., 263, £ 
PAtcharkira literature and the pavitra fei ‘a 
Tal uss = a“ _ _ 
Pandavas, the ..  .. sll 178; 182, 186 
Pandri-hacir, a name of Keonthal, 45 ond n. 
ee catenn chase, ates Bey Ap ee = 3 
Pandyss, invaded Nellore 84; andthe Venks- 
tagiri Zamindirs aoa aoe oo. oe OT 


| Pataiijali, andimages ... ss. sss 
| Pathdns, Muhammadsai,and fabwe 56; cae 


| pawra, officer in chargeofatown 


PAnine, and images on _ = 
Paiijib, and the Chihis or Rat Ohildren 27, 
ff.; three songs from, 39, ff.; tabus in, 54, 
ff. Legends from, 81, ff.; 311, f.; and 
Ebwis Ebin 113, .; Caste ond Seotarial 
marks in, 118, ff.; Superstitions and Cere- 
monies in, 122, ff.; and the Sikh wars, 171: 

and the Song of Sindhu Bir ee. a 2 
Pafijibi Lexicography, contributions to, by 
H. A. Rose 17, .; 74, .; 98, 1; 231, ©; 

249, 4: 265, ff. ; 285, ff; B22, #. 
Pafijibi Songs, a triplet of, by: H. A. Rose 
33, f.: Bong, 149, f; Ballad, of tha Sikh 


Wir =r Pht one oon Lalal we Lil 
| Parnbala Rishtrakitea,k. .. 234; 24; 247 
| ParakAla Tiruomangaiyéjwar se 9 us + 137 


Parintaka I, Chdlak... we «= «= 7 


Pariiéara, father of Vyasa + cm 136, 139 
Paradava, child of a Brahman and a Sidra 
wife oom as ae8 oom cry lal 257 
Parkham image ... ~~ ws G8 
parojan, child ceremony ee ae 
pdrahwigniha, rearward enemy .. 283, 310 
pataishid, building completion rite .. oe 1246 
. Pitdl, Patillen, the lower regions... 389+. 295 


Pitaliputra, tn., and ASdka 155; 157; 159; 
Pala grant made at “ mm one one pa | 
148, f. 


der Aurangzeb... ati - f. 
Patar Hert, near Ambila, fabus in — ws OS 
Pathiri inserip. a eee, 
Pitna, notice of some diseoreriba near erate “e 


pavilréisava festival in S, Indian 4 0-52 

Pentrila, in the Kanduktr Mluta, home of 
the Telogo-Chodas ... “s 64 and n., 85 

Penugonda, cap. of ke. oan o 


Penukonda, Vijayanagara cap, ss ss 
Perianambi (Tamil), Mahipfima  ... 2+ 138 
Peshiwar, Porushapura Be vo «=«s: 15, 1S 


Peshor’ Singh, repated son of Ranjit Singh 173 
Pettarasa, Bettarasa,o Teluga-Chéida = +. Jo 
Phigan, month, a tabu ... ont “ee 


Le a] 56 
} hig, in Sirti tir one ooh ar and a. 
171 


perk & ceremony 
Phon ‘Dravidian, a en 

oer. 183, f, 201, ff. 
pickles, afabu ... oon on aw 68 
Pilgrimage stampa in the Paiijib one woe 131 
Pilgrims, the Chineso, and Aétka ... 151, £ 


PinAn, cousin of Rim&inuja 137, 139, 140, 149 





ow L02, 156, ff. 
26, £. 
. 279 


pillars, Asika, near Patna, eto. 
Pischel, Richard, by Sten Konow .... 
Pisuna, a writer ... ove 

Plutarch, and the meaning of pa 2; and 


of Aramati ... il a. 48nd pn. 
Podatiru, Proddutira, m Caddapal dist., 
Pallava cap. ... ; a oe 85 


Podili tdluka 96; grant of att fate ae 
Pottapi, perhaps Potapi, tm. in Cuddapah 

dist., ruled by Dasavarman... «+ 8 and i, 9 
Pottapi-KAmadiva Chida-Mahirija, perhapa 
identical with Kama, a feudatory of Kulat- 

tunga I, aoe nie a 

Goleni wees: Chida, Telugu- -Chéda chief... =) 
Prabhagiripatoam, ancient Prabhikarapatna, 


in Atmakir tileka 2.00 koa 93 n- 
pradeshidrah, Commissioners rae . 268 
Prahlida, son of er re aes 149; 1s 
Prikrit, i in 8. India ane ose . 205 
Prikrit works of BR. Pischel .. 95, f. 


Prikrit words, occurring in Pischel's | Gram. 
matit der Prikrit Sprachen Appendix. 149-204 
Prakritisampadah, The Elementa of So- 

vereiguty re 
Pranathirthihara, Atiers: KadAmbiichohin 
137, f. 


. 21 


prasistri, commander won oon sae 
Pratparudra, Kikatlya k. 86 and n , 87, 8, 
90 n., 93, 94 
pratirodhaka, upies in the guise of robbers... 259 
Praudhadévardya, a Vijnyanagara k., grants 
of 92; ond Padea Rao, a name of Mallik- 
irjuna and title of Virtpiksha - 93 and n. 
pregnancy customain Spiti ...  ... 49 
Primer of Dravidian Phonology, by K, v. 
Subbayya, M.A, L.T. 159, ff; 188, #; 


201, i. 
Priyavarta, dyn., of which was one of the 
Bharatas ous ans ne + 112 


Proddutira, Podatirn... re 
Pumbiirai temple, near Kodaikinal “Malays- 


lam insecrip, at 3 _ ae | 
Pinch, and the Sh4h Dantes’ 25; and the 

Chihas .. ons oe Oe 
Pundarikiksba pistemalanapane. ”; se 129 


Pundra, Vaishnava caste mark in 

Pungi, POngai [nidoj, home of the Redidis 
89 and n. 

Bsr seth awards of, in the Arthasastra 


fee » 2a7 
Panga Vina ae of ‘Epa, 
Ponds, and the : sane ‘Bharata 112: 18 261 
Foret, E- of gia oon as «+ 40. 
“iroirya, t fF - L uh of Riminuja ie nf 142 





rij, ih Bet of rafters See Pod 


263 | 


purohifa, priest. se ses ake ae BES 
Purushapura, Pakavar nt cas a+ 152 
Purushéttama, a Gajapati k., and Vijayana- 

fara oon oo. 93 and nH, 
Pishd, g. of intelligence cae eee 


eee 137 
Pushan, r. of husbandmen PT on we + A, 
Pushyéns, Wala Clay Seal of... as M45 
Patir, Bhitapuri Per nee rr) aw 129 
Qandahfr, Aurangreb's territory .. bi, 83 
Qindings a ea ie sect, fabues 
BMDODG ss 3 nett rs + a) 
Qin: go8. sae ee edi oom ne "28, f. 





RAdbi, Ridhiki, goddess 40 + ©1126; 185, 187 

Rai Ram Singh, assistant to Dr, Aurel Stein 
293; oun) 

Rijagandagépils, alios of Madurintaka- 

_ Pottapi-Choja Srirangandtha «- 87 and n, 

Rajahmundry, and the Reddis ve 22a, 93 


| R4ji L4) Singh, minister of the Rin JindAs 


| 171, £. 
Réjamalla-Chaturvédir lam, a EBrik- 
mana settlement in Nigapadél Sie oe OF 
Réjorija IL., E. eae E.. one ton 7, o 
Réjarija I11., Chita k... aes «. IQ, fF o7 
rdjastya sacrifice ase ate » 268 
Rajaor, female infanticide i ae oo ae } 31 
| Hay-bhag, master of the art of government, 
312 
Réjéndra- Sagi eeprom aTelo- 2 
gu feudatory in Nellore oa o «67 
| Raji one ean one 179 
RAjputina, and the Gubtaras... a w 230 
Rajpits, fabue among... 


54, 56 

Rijyapéla, Pilla k., genealogy of, etc. ott. f, 248 
Rajyapéla, Pile yeeurdija 234; genealogy of, 

ate. + ose beh, f, 248 
Réjyapretisondhdnamailnitveryam cha, oon- 
solidation of the kingdom and absolute 

sovereignty eee see eee an oe 279 

rdjyotlighyé,achronogram 4... a. 12 
Rima, Rim Chand, g. 149, 150; 178, 180, 

181, 1; 

Rima tope oo soe ee 
Rama IV, perhaps Viraprathps-écl-Rams. 
chandrariya, of sails later Vijayanagara 


BG nes: 0 dae re ow US 
Rima-chandrag. _.. pro 


| Rimachandra, grant to Chenmubhatta 91, 


92 and n, 
Ramachandra of Dev&giri, a Yidava k, 


possibly Rimadeva oe. on zie 12 Dis 





RAmadéva k. and Ramachandra of Dévagiri 
12 and n.; inscrip. of so owen 05 1. 
Rimagiri, in N » Arcot, Chita feudatory 
inscrips. in or oe one oe 
Rimegrima ehipa nae Prt wan 1s, f, 159 
Riminand fairaste, ah aes aK: custe 
marks of = i oe we | Aaa 
Rimanitha, gc. oe oe in oe 12 
Kimindj Achins founder of the Lakhmtjt 
or Brisect .. 
Rimindja, life of, Hen Yatirdjaeaibh aoa 29 ff. 
Rimapila, Pala k., insorips. of, ete. 240, f, 
249; genealogy of, etc. «++ 244, 246, 248 


Reddis of Kondavide, i in the Telugu co, &3; 
branch families 89; and the Vijayanagara 


dyn, 91; ; and the Gajapatis -- Sand n. 


87 | Rélicion of the ‘Irkaian ‘Paople; by: the late 


O. P, Tiele, contd. from Vol. XAXXVTI, p. 

360. 8. Mazda's Satellites... 1, ff. 
Religion, objects connected with, in Spiti ... 51 
Religious institutions, in the Arthesdiva of 


Révatt, fein Raivate: . oon oom one 138 
Rhawiithi, vil. in Sirmir oo §=—ssos he nd 


ribomg, hares,atabw ... as = “Sl 
Rice, Mr., and the Chaitra-pavitra 52; ond 





Rimi, in the Panjab, pilgrim resort w. 121 | Kamarese literature «. we BBD, 
RAmaraja Aliya, k., later Vijayanagara dyn. 94 | Rigveda, andthe word Brahman... — «» 176 
Rimarija, Srirangarajayyadéva Mahdrdja, Rinchana Bhoti, Tibetan hero «60 
probably Raga TV se ws wee we OH Rinchen, Prince, song of ee e 
Beare Te ae ee or rifrig, sacrificial priest... i ae 
Tirumala on O4 Roda Shih, tule me sat. PT oo i 148, f. 
Ramariju Koulhayyadben: a a Karabis Ki Robilis, people of Khawitthi... .. 47 and no. 
father of TimmarAja... ++ 96 arg Ov, pupal near 23; “igeeisbeirs* a 
Ganges, >; ssatiad Flin cin Cry a 
santa on the Pils * grant i: OL] Rongdo, in. Tibet, i inscrip. pots 7 ae rt ms 
Rimdyana, translated into Telnga 89; and | Rudr&, MahAdevji as. ame | me ae 1 
Raminuja se mig: tee DO | Shap eg Ku s eal ve ae a 
Tlimeshwar, pilgrim vebeat Pr 08 nae 121 TH, Kakat ya aig one ' | 
Ram Gay, Gay4, Pilainscrip. at ... ... 242 wi pea a or Rudrimba, Kika- - 
Champaran yaq o- - 
e icad $ gi Asbia 158 | Taina of Topary, Palcdanciia: nes 110, & 
a a = Rummindti, Lumbini Garden... =n Ii, £. 
pak lea rae: Vijayanagara op aa Ropgarh, Jat vil,tabusin .. oe ue 5S 
Ranga Il, k., isan Vijayanagara dyn. ai Of riirii, a deer, a caste mark oom oom oe 118 
Ronga IV., k., later Vijayanagara dyn., 
probably RAamar&je eae i idl ! 
Maharija www we 4 | Sadishm, British victory at 2 us  -« 173 
Ranga VI., last known Vijayanagara ke 9% Sadidiva, k., later Vijayanagara dyn. 94, i. 


and n.; and the grant of the site of Fort : 
Bt. George oe — noe oun OG 
: 134, 136, 138, 130, 142 


eh es 


Ranganitha, g- 
Kanganiyaka hence, | in Nellore, inscrip. in 91 | 


sig 133, or pb spcn te Rmy 


oe in ih 


Reniit Singh, death ie ove oon 


Rannidévi, PAlag. —«. - ws DH, 247 
RApdr tdluka, imecrips. in ws. 05, 96 
_RApur-sima,or Udayagiri «+. on om O87 
Rafi, goddess vos nee see 205 and ~ 
Rat-Children, see Chihie 4. om 27, #. 
rafwdl, Muhammadan sacrifice we 12D 


Ravana or Dahisar 81 and n.; or Dindsur 
150 n.; 178, 190, 183, 187. 

Raverty, Major, and Pak-Pattan 63 n. 

RavimAnidinni, in Udayagiri {dluka, insorip. 


at aes Pre] PTs oon ote oom ed | 
Rawak atipa, in Khotan , nam Per acm ao 
Hawil, Kancte of Keonthal 43 and n. 


wll, 1740. | 


Sidiq Muhammad Khin, Nawib of Bahi- 


walpur, disciple of the poet Ghulim Farid, 33 n. 

Sidiq Muhammad EKhjin eco in the 
Sikh wars oan oe ane ‘* . 173 
oo8 ot oon 62 


we | Gr 
Sahasranima, Pa work . nee ren Per 139 
Sahti jas . os 150 
Jailakhanaka, Bren md idvathtes ati « 263 


Saivas, sectarial marks of, 120 ond n., 121; 140, f. 
Saka Samvat 1812, date of the Ariytr Plates 
of Virdpikehs.. 


| Gabks, (Mobaninadem) witei-cattier canta in 


Jind, tabua camenaa. | one cor eee 8 56 
Sikshi-Gopiils, ; image of 








Salim, Sultan em Per one one os. | 


Sdlovas, a clan in the Udayagirirtjya 92 ny; 
usurped the throne of Vijayanagara 93 and n. 
Salva-Timma,Governor of Kondavidu 96, 87 n. 
Sdtya, charioteer of Karna ... an w=» 164 
Samahinajydyasim guadbhinivedan Afaasand- 
hayaicha, The character of equal, inferior 
and superior kings; the forma of see 
Ment se, eee . 306 
Samarts, Ficdliciank Ganka iacieliacoiek me i Ls 
Semesyd-pirti, a literary —: and the 
poet Gumini ... ; oe 17? 
Samtrydyamikam, Conoeruing Pines: aad Ex- 
Saiieydchiriban, ipadidelnin: 08 ons "978 
Sambhudiisa, or Erripragada.. «4. «. 89 
Samburiya * te 92 tl. 
Samgama I , Vitevananars oe one 80, ff. 
Sathgama IL, bp draccie k., his Pasion’ 
gunta grant .. . BO 
saméraya, Sshpinyaipttstl; red ond and 


the nature of it wt we oe. 303, 305 
Sanchi statues ... on —_ 146, ff. 
Sanda, tutor of Pashlada a, <4 yk See 
sandhu, substance used for caste marka ... 1°] 
Sandia, hill goddess... +. 295 and n. 
Sangama, Vijayanagara k.  .., wa « 32 
Sanglin Pil, lord of chains ... ... 295 and n. 
Saniisia, and pilgrimage Stam pa bit we 18] 
Sankediki, Vaishnava sect, marke of ww» 120 


Sankidya, Kapitha, Asoka buildings at 152, #.,, 


Seshji, a Vaiehoass otek their sectarial 


marks one + re om et 120 
Sati, intelligencer ass os 313 and n. 
Sovnai tank, Buddhist rail sect oe =» 158 
seven, eicred figure ... on mee 
Sewel, M. E. “and K. VirapAksha nn Pte 12m: 
sewiyda, vermicelli ie -_ o-. 56 
Shidgunyasamuddedah, Ths end of the six- 

fold policy wae om Ped oid 


Shag-mkhar, castle of the Cheeta chiefe ... 64 
Bhih Ali Mardin ate on 116 
Shih Daula Daryfi of Gujrit, Paijib Baint 

27, legend of . ae 28, ff. 
Shibjabin, Emp. and Shah Daula 31, f.; and 

the Baltis 63; and Aurangzeb ... S3 and n. 
Shih Muhammed Khin Diddputri, side 

ally in the Sikh wars... an oak . lid 
Shahpobr ll, Persian king .. .. ws 2 
Shih Saidin Sarmast, Pafijib Saint ,, 20, £ 
Shih Shehid, Zidref at Kabul... ‘iad ~~ Doe 
Shimepotra, Brahman sept, fabus among ... 56 


_ Sham Singh of Atéirl, famous Sikh warrior 17), 173 


Shang-mi or Mastuj .. woe 209 
Shankara, Hindu sect, accharial aie oe 


120 

‘Shasti," image of one . 241 
Sher Shih the Chaugatta ( Mughal ) at Delhi, 

and Khin Khwis, legend of - 113,22 


Sher Singh, MahdrijA, son of Ranjit Singh, 
murdered =e _ » l74and n. 

Sher Singh of Atirl, Raja in 172, £., 175, 176 n. 

Shigar,Shikar, in Tibet 60, 61; and Skar- 


petit shila a asthapan, foundation cos coreaomjan 2 5g5 

Sanos, Hindu geo, caate marks of is oo 120 Shirin and Parhéd, tale of = a 
Sanskrit, lang, in the Ariydr plate inacrips. Sholinghar inscrip,  ... i, ma "OR 

12: teed by Gumini... one as Pre) 177 shops, ceremonial marks i in + a7 ie 
Sanskrit nena B Piechel sts Shuyist, tract of arable land near Chitral .. 999 

ae vt 9 = Bislkot and Shih Danla wai =, 3 

Sirang Ghakhar, Sultia, ancestor of Shi , | Siddayadtva-Mabirtja,aChdla chief sy 

Daulr ... ile stn 7 aes = 28 Siddhinta, the, and ofc oni a. ta 134 
Sarasvati, Dévi oe r - M40 | Stddhirthi, Prince meee 148 
Sarusvatipita, Kinmir, visited y RAminuja 140 | Biddhi, a Telugu. -Chida: Lo ath een 
Sarikol district ... awe » 200, siege of Multan ... an 
Bhendth, Asika ae at 148: 176: Pala | sigada-nishin, successor sof a Chaba Saints. 27, '3* 

«+» 238 | Sikandar Butshikan of Kashmfr, and Mubam- 

Saidnka, Raja, ree" the Lat Bhairo ... per oes 157 ‘madanism in Baltistin ait é er 
Sagal and Panndn, tala of oon Per 142, f. Sikh Wars, a Ballad of... tee oe 171, ff. 
Satamathana, a name of Nammiilvir + 142 | Sikha and sectarial marks a ay os 12] 
Batdri, Sataripu, Namen4jviir. 134, 137, 10,142 248 pre eree, in Vijayanagar, pillar of 
Sati worship in the Pafijdb, and tabus - 55 o4 
salfa, satia or supast Loa PTT Pers Ptr) on 127 Sibi, ied Vird. ' 
Sat Niirain on one ws 124 Cerlon, congue by «se 12 
Siyanna-Odaya mahdpradhdna to Kampana- Pi versoapty (Shrome Pine al og, 98 

pees the Maes j oon onn on 9] Simla Rridge a a 45, £ 
sculpture, the o in ‘Eide: «- 145; 149 | Sitigayadtva Gadidava Chida-Mahardje, pos- 
Sénas succeeded the Pilas wena ine =» 239 sibly o aeons Kikatiya fou- 
Bésha ann ae oo oon one ann 130 | dutory... Pas f 14 ak 9587 





Sirmitir Wihan, and Riji Mohi Parkish 40, 
ae . building superstitions and ceremonies 


oe ee 8, ff. 
Siiupala of Chedi, ee 180, 183, ff. 
Siti and Rima, tale of... 149, £.; 178, 181, 183 
eital mudrd, sectarial mark... on 121 no. 


Sitambri Jains, and sectarial marks... «120 
Siva,g. ow sw: wee 120; 140, £.; MBL; 178 
Skandapuri, Kandukir... m= #9 
Skardo 60, 61; and Shigar = Baltistan 62; 
Chronicles of 63: Torkiarmy of ... «as OF 
Smare wn we penmerryy || 


Smith, V. A., and tobacco in India ... we LYS 
Sobnion, hattle of fe = rp Pe a 
Sodnams Pambar, Buddhist k. of Baltistan 
song of... as at on 60, 61 
Bolono featival ... 5 —< «. 126 


Soma, nee Nachana-Séma wena ae =O 


at des 85 
Song’, Paiijabl, a triplet 83, #£; 149; three 
from the Pufijdb 39, #1.; Ten Ancient 
Historical, from Western Tibet 57, #.; of 
eae ee es Sete oe one 
Bimitapura, c. «+. =¢ om 16S 
Soraikkavdr ara of Virdps 12 and n. M4 n. 
Boron ass «= = 180 
Spento Mainyorh, one of oe Amesha 
Epentas... ose os 
spice, im the delhaeasiva of Chi 
255, #2.; 261, t 204 
spinning-wheel, a fab... ss =. O68 
Spiti, in KAngra, Customs and Beliefs in in 49, # 
Sraosha, a genius or heavenly x00 8,68 
Sri or Lakhmiji ... 


Sridevi, sister of Sri are gg ane nee 130 
Briuivien, , oo «=» 138, 


Srirangam, temple of, a VirtpAksha 12; 
home of YAmundrya 181, 183, 135, ff. and 
Raminuja ae as 139, 141, #. 

Srirangarijirya, or Tirarengapperunlle- 

rayer, a disciple of Riminuja .. «=. 196 

Brita, gf. os ce ois | ee 

Sri Sailapirna, Acharva 129, f 137, ff, 141, 144 

Sri Vigiivari, image of pl he ow. 207 

Sri Vipyata, father of GopAls I. on ee BF 

Srivijaya, Kanareso writes 255; and the 

Kavirdjamdrga... 


we | Cg 
stairs, heavenly, at Senktyo we «= owe LB 
St. George, fort, grant of «+ — ss pe 


dthina, keeping peace ... on ~ 809 
Btobsyabgopa, hero of an envied Tibetan 

song, 60, possibly a Boddhist king 
Stog, vil. on the Indus,in Tibet —... 
stools of stone, in ruins in Bankipore wee aries 


B & 


Subdi Ki Nati, a Pabit love song was 


oe ly | 
taka, twe pice bee am rat) 


personage 
120, 134, 136, 197 m.; 146,f. | 


one - 


ow O28 


Subhadri yas! pa rent neds) | aes 
| Sddracaste marks  .... er a 8 

Sddraka of Gayh, grandfather of Yakshapila, 

Bengal ke. » a ; OF Sudrakthea ... one 

Sugriva ... aoe la) a ae 
Suket, in Sinmar saa ee itses 70, 72 
Bulaimin — i Fi ne ia Per 150 
Sumeru, mt. s+. inva an 114, f. 
Sundarpur, Binih Kalin oe oe §=85 

apestnone, in Spiti 61; and ceremonies, 
to dwellings in the Pafijib, 122, ff. 


Sdrapdla I., Pila &. 245, 236, 241; alias of 


Vigrahapdla L, of, ote, 244, ff, 248 
pesca P or IL) Pala k, 285, £., 241, 
Suratha k. _ _ oe _ a "187 
Sirya ¢. os oon “7 ow 120 


Suthra-Shihis, seckarial. marks of w+ 12] and n. 


| Sutlej, riv., ancient mounds on ita banks 


53; acene of a Sikh defeat ... eo» 71,173 


staparga, community . a. .. 260 
ewastika, sit, sofia, cikaanclatal mark .. 137 
«Swit, and the Shib Doula sect o8 ; 200 
Sweeper, a tabu in the Paijib er asec 
Tabua in the Pafijib . 54, if. 


Taghdumbash Pamir, and De ‘Aurel Steinua BO) 


Tukiamakan desert, and Dr. Aurel Btein ow S07 
Tilajangha, father of k. Bharata ats il ong 
ery battle, in which Tirumala was 


one ee ree Bind: et of 

ag bshaoune =om =e oe oon 176 

Tambirién, Zamorin, a chief . a 64 
Tamil, co., and the Ohétas B; and the 

Telugu-Chiias « LO 


Tamil, lang. of the Arig plate insrips 


ag, 14 n., 160. inscrips, near Kodai Kanal 


hb; 159, #2; special development of vowels 
164.; 165, f.; 185, %; 201, #, 





Tammusiddhi, a “Telagn-Chida «» [0 and n. 
Tanejd, Arora sept, fabus among « «+. 56 
T'ang dyn,, extension of power under —..... 209 
ssedgonty dagger ay ~— arate 


Tatakapala, Raghonandana, a eee 
Tatis, débris strewn areas of Khotin 301, f. 
tattoo marks, as pilgrimage stamps... =». 121 





Teladha, t,o a 
Telugu, co., and the Chédas z, 8 and n., and 
the Chéla Empire $5; and the Reddis of 
Kondavida .. 0 9 ws eee meee BD, 
Malaga, lang, in ineorive, 97; 159, . ; srenial 
development of vowels 165, ff; 188 fF. ; 


201, ff. 
Telugu-Chéda family 7, &, 9 and n.; 44, ff. ; 92 m 
Teri Sholi, Musalmin fagirs ... ++ 120 n. 
Tetriwa, Titariwa an —- ooo 
Thanesar, fabw in as on ws 56 


Thale pasa, in Tibet, not identified ~—- 60, 61 
Thépd, ceremonial mark 127, f.; and Vaish- 
nara purificatory Diese as8 
thard, o ceremonial mark . 
thaitch,aftubu ... ae 
Thee-dbang-dongrub, Ladakhi t minister — as. 
Thae- acta ag one -rnam- rayals rire 
Prince _ 
Thae-dbang eae reyal, Tibetan ai ani bed 
peace dongrub- es a rgyal La- 


Thoerngmalig éf Chigtan, Purig chief, nieig 
6-4, 


ae 


tan inch’ a cones the Sutlej bank 58 
Tibet, W., conquered by k. Nyima-mgon. 57, 4 
Tibet, W.,Songsfrom .. .. «=. 67, ff. 
Tikka IL, k., and Irumadi-Tirukkdlattidéva 86 
Tikkana-Simayijin, court poet to Manmaa- 
siddha of Nellore .. an e4 
fikehna,afleryepy =... eon 257 
Tilakaniriyana [Mano} masitaraéa, a Te- 
lugu Chida... ll 
Tilunga-Vidya, a Telugu- Chéda of ‘Nellore ? 


7 


Timmardja (Udagiri) Karnata kE. Pr oon 
Tippalidévi, queen s,s bis 92 n. 
TirukAjadéva-Mahirija, ao Telugu- -Chida 1), 86 | 
Tirukalatideva, Allu, a Telugu-Chéida 11,86 
Tirukkovalir, in 8. Arcot, inscrips, at =... 937 


Tirumala, Rimarija-Tirumalayyadéva-BMab& 
rija, o ae of Udeyegiei 94: 
or Tiromala I, k. wh ful: 96, 97, 

Tirumala, in N. ar “ot, biaoeip. at oe ou OD Be 

Tirumalaiyadéva, and Vira-pratipa Vira- 
Bhujabala Seat reat a Vi- 
jayanagara one -— oan 

Tirumflayindin, MAlAdbare ... oo 5 137 

Tironiglévaram-Udaiyir faaoletn Nigapadél 87 

Tirupati, in Godavari dist., inscrip, at, 93; or 
Vinkoathdri un ass 


Tiravilaighdu, in N. Arcot dist, Telugu- : 














a 987 inawacthsinlel, in 8. Arcot dist., Chéje 


feudatory i Inscripa. at ton oe ane 87 
Tiruvarangapperumilarayer, Ranges os 137 
Tirurarangatiandidi, the, a work si Amnu- 

dan of Arangam oe . 19 
Tiruvorriydr, in Chingleput ‘dink, Telugu- 

inscrips, a aw. 10 
Tiruréymoliof Nammi)vrar, a work by Satari 
139, 140 
Titariwa, Tetriwa, Pilla inserip. at... — ... 239 
tobacco, a tabu ... = a ws i 
Tobacco, waa it in vogne in 1600? ons os 176 
Topary se onerema) an account of the 
ruins of... . oe 110, #. 
topes, of RamagrAime, eho. a oo. Lid, 16 
: Pics J. Benward, Collector of Nellore 

and Ongole in 1802-035 ee oe 07 
Treasury, replenishment of the, in the Artha- 

fasira of Chanakya ee oon evan PT S00 
Tribhuvanachakravartin RaAjagandagapalé- 

deva, probably also called Madurintaka-Pot- 
tapi-Chéla Srirangandtha, a Telugu- -Chida 

of Nellore... oe ae BB 
Tribhavanamalladéva- -Ohédamabirhj a ) 
Tribbuvanapila, Pila Yueerdja ...244, f., 247 
Tribhuvanaviradéva, Kulittunga ITI. 10n 
Trilochana, Sk. for Mukkanti, a semi-mythi- 

Cal Pallava ken ave i BS no. 
inpundra, a Kshatriya coste mack cet ws LID 
Tripuriotakam, in Kurnool dist. — at 

9; 85, 68; o2 
Tripuréridéva, a Kikatiya feudatory 86, 83 
Trowbles of Love, The, w Paiijabi . ag 


| Teandavilo, cap. of the Velanindu chiefs, i i 


Tulu, lang. 159, #2; 183: special deve- 


lopment of vowels sae 


-» 180, : 20), 8. 
Tuluvas, usurped the rule of Vijx oe 93 
Tundira, oo., conquered by Virdpikshs |... 19 
tiris, musicians ... oe 45 
Turkestan, Chinese, anda’ Dr. Aenea Stein oe 997 
Tarki army of Skardo, the Hor a os 67 
Turushka dyn., and k Narasa... +e i og 
tiryakare, trumpet-blowers ..,  ... . 263 
Udagiri, Timmardjo,a Karnita k, ., one 96 
uddsiag, neutral k, oon ate ane oe BRS 
Uddels, sectarial marksof .. ... 121 and n. 
uddsthita, indifferent spice one Per? ee 264 
Udayagiri, fort and ann 93; or 


= 97 

carat kingdom siatadhaer tain 
@lore wn etme as FY 92, O4. 

Upper Oxus Valley an 997, 299, 800 





ob? 


Mi och sab or Platean a a . ra Mos un ry i Venkatagiri Zamindar ... o7 
a cap. one one =e8 DS oo ‘enkatapatidé ti Wik, Vijayanagars ily ; me perhaps 

erdlpund, the Fishapad or Vishnn's foot- Venkata IT, inscrips, af uae wg 95 and nh. 

print,asectarial mark =. =, 119, f. Venkayya, Mr. V.,and Virdpiksha ...° 19 n. 
Ushh ss ose aes: 910, 1853, 188. vermicelli, sewiydi, a tabu we 4, 95 
ufeava, festival ... one eos ane ae | Vibhishans, brother of Révana oo a 179 
Utetr grant, inserip. of Ratea VI... =... 95 Vidyiinagara, ¢, founded by Harihara.., i, f. 
Uttara, son of Virita .., ne 179, 161, 185. | Vidyfrinya, a Rape | 


Vadbdlanitha, Mudaliyindiin, a disciple of 
RimdAnuja ime 7 nm a8 int 1% 
Vaduganambi (Tamil) or Andhrapir so» 129 


Vaidumbas, conquered by Pardntakal ... 7 


Vaidyadeva, k, of Ansam one oo oss 241 
Vaishnava, sectarial marks 119, 120 and n., 
dby 129: 


121 n; Gospel, and - 
purificatory observances 150 n.; cave at 
Badimi ook tet ee | en pee RES 
Vans Agnew, Mr., murdered ... ew L772, 175 n, 
canya, forest produce 1. 4. 
Varada, g. — ie 


eardhaki, carpenter “os a8 ane «ws 263 
cardhapundra, a Brahman caste mark ew 119 | 
Varun, g. of the Western quarter 12 | aw 127 
Varuna, g. ase ass ae ins ie 


Wasiahtha.,. | ma abe om he sy 
Vasudeva, gE: ‘io Ts ‘ban 175, Ia6 


Vativya thi, a writer on i iy e+ =e 0g 


\beoctue he ae eee en aS Se 

Vitsyanitha, Nad&ddr-Ajvir, a disorple of 
Kéminuja 2 oo Pray Pred oo 136 

Vayu, ¢. of the N. W. quarter _ 127 


Veda, the, and Armaiti 4and n.; and Haur- 
vatat and Ameratat bee nee eee 

Vedas, the,and R. Pischel ...  ,.. 25, £ 

Vedanta systems... ... 0 129, and n., 130 

Fedirthasaagraham, Vedirthazankshépam, a 
work oo Per noe on8 one aoe 138 

Velanindu chiefs of Teandavéla =... ~=7, 8 


Villore, and the Vijayaenagaras oa: om 4 
of the Vokataziri 


Vélugoti, family name 
Véma, o Reddi k. a _ on 85, f. 
Viagi, cap. of Vira-Ohéd 7 and n., 8 and n, 
Venka, a Telugu-Ohéda chief... © ... 
Venkata I, k, second Vijuyanagara dyn. 

4: and Ceylon sea vee ~. 95 and th. 
Venkata IL, k., perhaps called Venkstapati- 

dava OS: grant of oon ort ean 
Vénkatddri, Tiropati ... 129, 137, 139, 140, 143 
Venkatidri Ayyavirnu, a Vijayanagara k. ...95 n. 
Venkatagiri Zaminddrs in the Vijjayanagara 

Period Pre Per nom met Tt) bee 97 


| PR ele eget 
| Vigrabapdia I, (or V., IL or IIL) 235. £ 


1,2 | 


ee ie 260 


Sand n. | 


ow 86 


elias Sraptla I, gonealogy of, etc. 244, 245 and 
n., 246, 245 


after concluding a treaty of peace ; eta, ,.. $09 


vihdras, at Sankiéya 152; and PAtaliputra ,.. 155 


Vijayo-Bukka alias of Vira-Bukka -- 22 and n. 
Vijaya-Gandagipala, a Pallava chief .,. we 85 
Vijayanagara, ¢, founded 89, ff. ; siege of, eto, 93, 95 
ikramasithhapuys or Nellir 10; and the 
Chodas nn nn om iam By His 86, ff. 
ribhepa, tranaference toe eee ome ow DES 
Vi{lisapura, tn., Pala grant issued from .., 239 


r . 


Vinikonda, co., conquered by Rangall. ... 04 
Siar Oe Enea, & Bei hae - 
" es f., 
Vira-Bukka, alias Vijays-Bukka, perhaps oa 
name of Vira-Vijaya .. 0 sen wae 9B 
Vira-Chéda, a viceroy of Véiogt «. Tandon. 


Viraderva, Abbot of Nalandé ... oom eee dah 
Virapratipa SadA&diva, k., later Vijayana- 





Réma oer se on om on 3G 
Virapratipa Virabhujabala Tiromaladéva- 
Viraprutdpa Vira-Ramadéva-Mahiriya, later 

Vijayanagara dyn. perhaps Rima IV, 95 and n. 
Vira-Saivas or Lingayata, their literary 

activity... inn ne a8 oa om 255 
Vira-Somésvara or Karnitaka Simééa, Hoy- 

salak. ... o- ee ees on a AL 
Vira-ari-Sivanna-Odays, a Vijsyanagara k. 91 
Virita, father of Uttara i os 179, 151 
Vira-Vijaya, or Vijsya-Bukka, alias Vira- 

Bukka, o Vijayansgara chief ase ow 02 
Viriidbaka, B- ses oon oon oem as Ld 
Virdpiksha, Ariyur Plates of, by T. A. 

Gopinatha Rao M.A. a ees | 


|“ Virdjp&kshs, Virapratépa Vira [pikaha)-riys, 


Mahbiréya,a Vijeyanagara k. 92; bore the 
title Praudbadévariya ton o— od og. 


mm ws _ 12 
Vishnu, mts as sectarial marke 119; 
121; 130 and n., 131; 1397 n.; 138; 140; oF 
Eamaltes aes 144; "Us, 140; 179 
Vishnu (Jandrdhana) temple at GayA 140, 142 
Vishnupad temple, Gayi on o* on 256 
Vishvaniths, composer of the Ariyir plate 


grant a nial aan oo ann 12 | 
on 179 


Visravas, father of Ravana one 
Visvartipa, fatber of Zakshapéln, Bengal k. 

243, 248 
Vitthalasvaimin temple st Hampe Kon 
Vohumano, a Yarathushtrian saat: 
Vraje tm. ws ass - oo 182, 185 
rydvahdrika, supdt. of law or commerce ve 263 
rydydma, industry om, tee one =. 289 


Wakkan Plateau, the Upper ... ow» 200 
Wala Clay Seal of Pushytoa...  ... 145 and n, 
Wall, the Great, of China... _ + 297 
art _ + oe 56 
wistd, = oss DBA 
Water-carrier caste, Sakkh, tabus among oo 66 | 

Watters, and Gandhdra 152; and the Addka, 
ete., 153, ff, 
weddings in Gurgion ... “ 196 

wirt or birt dues payable to a Brihman 
‘318 and n, 

women, and fabws 54, ff; and caste marks 
inS. India ... ia oe ~ 191 
wood carving in India... re | |. 
Yadaviidri «» 14] 


Yadara-Nirdyana Perum), ‘Vaiua dais 


nm Nigapudél om om oom e7 





96 
2, | 





Yim rij, g. of the 8. quarter toe Prey ous 327 
Sen 125 and n. 


ee ES Yhcsaallsya of Beicaieena.. 129, 


131, 183, 136, + 188, , 144 


ydua, marching oon one oon oe OOS 
Yarada, Be. a oom rr) 18, #., 196 
Yaragtd inserip, a aon ama) | ae ee 


"(hile of Raminuje) by 8. iri 





Aiyangar, M.A. ane one 199, ff, 
a The  Sneeee of isle sen 

mre oe ion S57 

saa oon oon “265 

youtporhaka, those who re rear airale:; ow. 263 

ic sk ede hagce we 177, 181, £,, 185 

| Edsaf'and ZolaikhAn,taleof... 20... lag 


‘aZam-dbyangs-rnam-rgyal, k. of Ladikh ... 66 


Zamorin, Tombirdn are hae iam ae A | 
on che fhm mae oo 
Zarathushtra ra on 25 »6 
| Zarethushtrien. reformers and the namasal 
seven 1,2; and fire 3; religion and mono- 
theism Prt | ide it 
Z¢bu'n-niesi, dcustiies of Auraigeb o. 
Zisba-mgon, | Tibetan prince, traditional aon 
of R. Nyima-mgon ... sve ie aw. 57 
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